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Were moderate wealth and superficial education are so 

widely diffused as in these Islands, it is natural that a 
great number of persons should betake themselves to reading 
merely to relieve the tediousness of mental vacancy and inac- 
tion, and should conseque ntly have recourse to books that mere- 
ly excite, without straining or fatiguing attention, and keep the 


faculties of thought awake, without h: arassing them with the toil 
of thinking. Hence histories of private and domestic life, whe- 
ther real or fictitious, whether in the form of biography or no- 
vels, become the most popular, and consequently the most lu- 
crative and abundant species of writing; till, by continually 
pampering and satiating, without at all contributing to feed, 
nourish, or invigorate public taste, they completely vitiate and 
enervate it; and render that merely passive and solitary dissipa- 
tion which assumes the name and form of study, more debas- 
ing and destructive to every useful or ornamental power of in- 
tellect, than the most constant and frivolous distractions of the 
most frivolous and promiscuous society. 

From this charge, however, the histories of those lives, which 
have been surece eotally devoted to the cultivation and improvement 
of the usefull and elegant arts, should be most honourably exempts 
ed: since it is chicfly by being made acquainted with the details 
of their progress, the method of their studies, and the means of 
their acquirements, together with the adventitious aids which ace 
celerated, or the obstacles which impeded them, that others are 
enabled to arrive at the same end, by a nearer and more direct 
road ;_ and to extend the benefits of improvement and discovery 
still farther. Successful results seldom carry any internal ¢vae 
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dence or information of the means by which they have been ob- 
tained ; more especially in those arts, whose last refinements of 
excellence are to conceal the difficulty of their means, and make 
that masterly facility, which has been acquired by the methodi- 
cal study and toil of years, appear to be the random effusion of 
playful negligence, or the accidental felicity of a lucky moment: 
for ignorant and eager students, youths of more rapidity in 
conception than acuteness or accuracy in observation, continu- 
ally mistake them ; and consequently pursue their studies in an 
inverted progress :—They begin by effect without labour, and 
end by labour without effect. 

In no art has this preposterous method of imitatjon been 
more pernicious than in that of painting; especially among what 
are called students of genius; whose natural confidence, arising 
from consciousness ‘of talent, being further exalted by the un- 
measured and unqualified applause usually bestowed on the first 
efforts of premature success, almost always inspires them with a 
notion that they are born with faculties to overleap the out- 
works of art, and take the citadel by storm without the drud- 
gery of a sap, or the irksomeness of a previous progress through 
safe and regular, but slow and circuitous approaches. This 
impatient celerity of vaulting ambition, which so constantly over- 
leaps itself by premature exertions of strength, might without 
doubt have been in many instances restrained in its erroneous 
career, and put into the right road, by timely and accurate infor- 
mation that such was the road, ‘and the only road, by which 
those, who had most rapidly and effectively obtained its object, 
had ever pursued it. No one, who had duly traced the gradual 
and regular progression of ‘Titian and Rubens, from the labo- 
rious minuteness, and dry exactitude of their first beginnings, 
to the rich and pure luxuriance of their full maturity, would 
ever hope, at least without vanity almost superhuman, to ob- 
tain the powers of that maturity, by merely copying theirre- 
sults; or, indeed, by any other means than those by which they 
had been obtained. Yet such hopes have been entertained, and 
acted upon, by students of considerable natural talents, and of 
the greatest zeal and activity in the pursuits of their profes- 
sion ; * and their success has been such as might have been rea- 
sonably expected. Painting is, in its nature and principle, an 
imitative art ; and consequently, fidelity of imitation must be its 
first object. Felicity can only be acquired by assiduous prac- 
tice, guided by just taste and discernment. 

Qf those, who may properly be called the secondary Revivers 


* See Barry’s Account of his Studies at Rome. 
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or Restorer's of this art,—that is, thosé who have rais-d it, not 
from a state of total extinction, such as prevailed in the fourteenth 
century, but from a very low state of debase:nent and corruption, 
none is more deserving of honourable notice and consideration; 
both from its lovers and professors, than he whose life has here 
been written by a favourite pupil, who had every means of in 
formation and observation. Others may have raised it higher ; 
but no one artist ever raised it so high from so low a state of de- 
gradation ;—and none perhaps, except Rubens, ever held so 
high a situation, both in society and art, at the same time. Of 
his immediate predecessors, ialeed, Hogarth had not only pre- 
eminent talents in his own par ticular line of statyrical and mo- 
ral composition, and expression of character and sentiment in 
ordinary or familiar life, but also a correct eye for harmony and 
effect in colours, and a just sense of all other technical excel- 
lences. He was not, however, sufficiently master either of his 
tools or materials, to employ them with any certainty of suc« 
cess; and his still greater deficiency in the academical science 
of forms, and the power of rendering them with facility and fi« 
delity, increased his perplexities, and frustrated the intentions of 
his taste, in the embarrassments of his execution. Where he 
was fortunate enough to succeed by a single effort, as in the first 
icture in the Marri iage d-la- Mode, and the Lady’s Last Stake, 
bis pencilling is clean and neat; and his colouring clear, chaste, 
and harmonious, though not vigorous: But when he was ob- 
liged to go over his work again, it becomes crude, harsh, and 
beavy ; and seems to have grown more and more so on every res 
petition. His contemporaries were not, indeed, much disposed 
to acknowledge technical merit, when he display ed it; nor was 
he much disposed to acknowledge the deficiency, where he most 
evidently wanted it; and those abortive attempts at heroic ex- 
pression, into which his preposterous vanity led him, inclined 
mer still more to take the scale of his talents from his worst, 
rather than his best performances, in the style which suited his 
enius. 

‘The restorers of art from a state of mere debasement and des 
pravity, when the models of better days still exist, have obsta« 
cles to encounter unknown to its first founders, or the restorer@ 
of it from a state of utter extinction. Leonardo da Vinci, Ra- 
phael, Giorgione, and Correggio, were so unquestionably supes 
rior to all their immediate predecessors, that the most prejudiced 
lover of antiquity could oppose no objects of humiliating coms 
parison ; for even the most impudent quack in criticism could 
not pretend to produce a wreck or counterfeit of the works of 
Parrhasius, Zeuxis, or Apelles. But in the last century, scill 
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more tlian in the present, every auctioncer’s, Cealer’s, and col- 
lector’s catalogue, exhibited all the great names of Italy and 
Flanders ; and though the productions imputed to them were 
either counterfeits below criticism, or ruins in which the painter 
could scarcely have discovered a trace of his own pencil, they 

carried all the weight of his authori ity in the estimation of the 
possessor ; and the living artist, who did not acknowledge and 
conform to it, was deemed a tasteless barbarian, incapab! e of 
perceiving or feeling supreme excellence in his art, and there- 
fore incapable of reaching even mediocrity. Hence the art 
had dwindled into a mere manufac tory of face painting and co- 
pying ; and theorists began seriously to doubt, whether the 
English climate and physical organization were competent to 
produce any thing better. 

Unfortunately, however, for these geographical distributions 
of taste and talent, the same moral causes which operated here, 
operated in a pre portionate degree in those climates, where, in 
the preceding centuries, the most perfect models that ever the 
art could boast, were produced. Neither had the leading art- 
ists at Rome to lament the want of adequate employment, as 
they had here; for Pompeo Battoni, and afterwards Raphael 
Mengs, received the most liberal commissions from the princi- 
pal sovereigns of Europe; and annually covered shects of can- 
vas, of whatever dimensions they chose, with simpering virgins, 
weeping Magdalens, cherry- cheeked angels, and all the allego- 
rical personages of he: ithen inythology, ‘twisted into every pos- 
sible variation of the undulating lines of grace and beauty, and 
trick’d out with all the splendours that the most expensive co- 
jours could afford. Still, however, it was mere manufacture ; 
carried on with a larger capital, and with more depth and ac- 
curacy of technical science, particularly by Mengs ;—but vet 
without any of that expression of feeling maak scntiment—that 
spontaneous and seemingly fortuitous facility and felicity of exe- 
cution, which is acquired by practice ¢ cuided by taste, but can 
neither be learned nor limited by rule ; and which, mor ths 
any thing else, distinguishes liberal fom mechanic art, avd t 
artist from the artisan, Mr Mengs was, however, not only con- 
vinced of the clficacy of his rules, but could trace their princi- 
ples in the abstract ideas of the perfection of harmonic beaut ‘5 
defined, or at least attempted to be defined, in the Plasende and 
Leibnitzian schools of philosophy.* So consistent with these 


sublimated principles was his practice, that his friend and pane- 


gyrist found him preparing his mind for the compesiti not a 
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grand picture of the Annunciation, not by exploring and exa- 
mining the notions entertained of that great event by scriptural 
commentators, theologists, and preceding artists, or any such 
vulgar means of supplying, purifying, and guiding invention, 
but by whistling a sonata of Corelli! and though the friend and 
panegyrist is not prepared to subscribe his faith to all the inef- 
fabilities and incomprehensibilities of the system, he is satisfied 
that the artist did not spend his breath in vain, but whistled 
much of the style and spirit of the Fiddler’s composition into 
his own; notwithstanding the ridicule which he apprehends 
from profane and ignorant moderns, who, not having studied 
the art deeply, are incapable of duly appreciating its recondite 
miysteries. + 

Among those profane and ignorant was of course Reynolds, 
whose knowledge and principles Mr Mengs held to be superfi- 
cial, and whose writings he thought only calculated to lead stu- 
dents into error. t Our own, indeed, have incurred similar 
censures from certain bards of the same German metaphysical 
school, who seem to have sought inspiration from similar sours 
ces, and to whose sublime and exquisite conceptions, diffused 
over many a closely printed page, we have shown no less insensi- 
bility than Reynolds did for those of Mengs, diffused over a no 
less ample space of thickly covered pannel and canvas. We are 
nevertheless so incorrigible as to think, that even this philoso- 
phical, poetical, and musical painter, could he have so far over- 
come his abhorrence for all that is low and vulgar, as to have 
ctudied a picture of Rembrandt, instead of whistling a sonata 
of Correlli, by way of preparation, would have gone to his work 
much better prepared. ‘The sound good sense, and just and 
appropriate expression, both of countenance and gesture, which 
always distinguich the works of that artist, might have been 
combined with characters of more dignity and elevation, and 
thus produced that perfection of imitative composition, which 
shows nature preserved in every part, but purified, refined, and 
exalted in the whole ; at the same time that his unrivalled know- 
‘edge of the powers of his materials, and skill and taste in the 
use of his tools, might have been applied to forms of grace and 
elegance, and thus produced works fit to contend with the finest 
lett by Correggio, who certainly united more exceilences, and 
approached nearer to general abstract perfection, than any o- 
ther artist of modern times ; and whose transcendent merit ul ia 

+ Azara Memorie di Mengs, p. xxxix. Reflessioni 
C. Vv. 


+ Azara, ib. p.lix. 
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now doubly pleasing to contemplate, since the person, to whom 
Britain principally owes her safety, and Europe her deliverance, 
has first made us fully acquainted with them. * 
The knowledge of forms, and accuracy in delineating those 

of Mengs, or even Battoni, would unquestionably have been of 
great advantage both to Rembrandt and Reynolds ; but never- 
theless, if the condition of acquiring it had been the rec eiving 

even the smallest portion of their crudeness, stiffness, coldness, 
monotony, and insipidity, it would have heen too dearly bought; 
since purity of drawing in painting is what purity of speech is 
in poetry. The want of it is a blemish which nothing but great 
and splendid excellence can cover or excuse: but the possession 
and use of it is a mere negative merit, that can excuse no ble- 
mish or defect. Inaccuracy, too, is merely the occasional vice 
or failing of the individual ; but methodical and operose dulness 
and insipidity are chronical and contagious. ‘They become en- 
grafted upon system; consecrated by prejudice ; spread from 
academy to academy ; ; and are transmitted from generation to ge- 
neration, in crudities, growing still harder and colder, through 
the chilling and petrifying progress of successive imitations. 
Such has been the state of the art in every part of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, from Carlo Maratti inclusively to the present 
day. Splendid geniuses, of premature growth and vigour, have 
been perpetually announced ; but all have soon been absorbed 
in the general mass of tame uniformity, and become academi- 
cians only distinguished from each other by a little more or less 
methodical precision in their respective lines. The great Baron 
David can probably delineate the human form and countenance 
with more accuracy, promptitude and facility, than most of his 
brethren ; but exactly in the same style and manner; and with 
as little feeling for the real beauties of liberal art, as he showed 
for the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, when a member of Ro- 
bespierre’s committee. It would have been, indeed, degrading 
to the art, to find such a man any otherwise excelling in it: 
for, as good taste and good morals spring from the same sources 
of sound sense and refined feeling, it is for the gencral honour 
‘and interest of humanity, that the corrupt habits of individuals 
should never separate them ; but that, whatever commands the 

applause and admiration of mankiz id, should be inseparably 

conjoined with what commands their respect and esteem. 

Such was the hap py union which preeminently distinguished 


* In the small picture of Christ in the Garden, stolen from the 
royal collection in Spain by Joseph Buonaparte, and taken in his 
eariiage at the battle of Vittoria by the Duke ef Wellington, 
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the subject of the history now under consideration ; and which 
enabled him not only to raise the art which he professed, from 
a low state of degradation to a high state of excellence; but 
also to raise the rank and estimation of its professors higher 
in society, than they had ever been before, in any age or coun- 
try. This rank and estimation we hold it to be of no small 
national importance, that they should continue to deserve and 
enjoy: since elevation of seutiment is best nourished and sus- 
tained by dignity of situation; and from elevation of sentiment 
flow elevation of style and purity of taste in every branch of 
art; which, when firmly established in the Head, circulate un- 
debased and uncontaminated even to the remotest and minut- 
est extremities. Of between two and three hundred students 
usually employed in pursuit of professional improvement in the 
Royal Academy, not more than five or six become painters 
or sculptors of the higher class. ‘The rest spread themselves 
through our varigus manufactures of porcelain, pottery, found-° 
ery, cotton-printing, &c. and give them that eleganc: of design 
and beauty of finish, which, added to our superiority in capital 
and machinery, secures to them the command of the markets 
throughout the world ; and makes the mightiest and remotest 
nations our tributaries, in a mode equally beneficial to the payer 
and receiver. 

We therefore feel ourselves much indebted to Mr Northcote 
for the work before us ; and should have felt ourselves more so, 
had he made it more professional; that is, had he entered more 
fully into a critical and chronological examination of the pro- 
gress of his preceptor in his art,—of the obstacles that occasional- 
ly impeded, and the errors that frequently misled him: for though 
his improvement on the whole was progressive to the end of his 
professional life, and his last pictures unquestionably his best, 
yet it was not regularly so; but his powers were sometimes sta- 
tionary, and sometimes even retrograde. We say his powers: 
for he always exerted them to the utmost, and spared neither 
thought nor labour, how unfavourable soever the subject on 
which he was called upon to employ them. He was still study- 
ing nature ; and in that study no difficulties ever repressed, and 
no success ever relaxed, the ardour of his pursuit,—though the 
authority of example in some instances, and mistakes in the na 
ture cok combination of his materials in more, diverted or frus- 
trated his endeavours. Of all these matters we should have 
preferred a critical detail, such as the author seems fully com- 
petent to give, to those circumstantial narratives of occurren- 
ces which happen to every man in ‘society, which are wholly 
uninstructive, and only rendered interesting by the interest felt 
for the person of whom they are told. 
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For these, however, Mr Northcote has made so candid and 
modest an excuse, that it would be unjust to examine or judge 
them with the rigour of stern criticism. ‘ I have given,’ he says, 
© all that I oad recollect, and would not make myself the 
* judge by selection.’ (Pref. p. 3.) This is repeated in the bo- 
dy of the work (p. 240.), on an occasion where it was certainly 
least wanted: for of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Maxims and Apo- 
thegms, whether professional or moral, we should have rejoiced 
to have found more. Of those that are given, we particularly re- 
commend the last to the attention of all those young adventurers 
in the highest sty!2 of art, whose heads are so inflated with the 
froth of genius, that they cannot degrade their talents to any 
humbler efforts of imitation, but think nothing wanting, except 
Vatican chambers and a Sistine chapel, to make them at once 
Raphacls and Michael Angelos. * A good portrait-painter, ’ 
said the President, ‘ may not be capable of painting history : 
* but an historical painter has for certain the ability to paint 
€ porirait.’ (p.245.) This we should regard as one of those 
self-evident propositions called truisms, did we not find it con- 
tinually controverted by the obtrusive pretensions, and denunci- 
ations of public barbarism and insensibility to merit from the 
aforesaid adventurers: for historical painting is, in reality, no- 
thing more than an aggregate of selected or embellished por- 
traits, so disposed and expressed as to exhibit some event in 
history; and nothing surely is more self-evident, than that he 
who cannot represent a part, cannot represent the whole well. 
It is true, indeed, that the farther the figures, which compose 
an historical or poetical picture, are removed from individual 
peculiarities, and the closer they adhere to the general charac- 
teristics of the species, the more dignified and poetical will the 
composition be: for all individual peculiarities are in some de- 
gree comic; and heroic or poetic nature is only Nature ab- 
stracted, and elevated above them. Still, however, it must be 
Nature, or it will be nothing; and the power of abstracting, 
elevating and combining, can only be obtained by a thorough 
knowledje and ready use of the materials to be employed in the 
process; which are no other than the common objects of sense 
and daily observation. Dycams of inspiration and mystic lights 
of philosophy are, indeed, much more flattering both to indo- 
Jence and vanity: and we believe that the artist who trusts to 
them as the sources of his success, will be as likely to obtain 
them by whistling a sonata of Coreili with Mr Raphael Mengs, 
as by any other means. 

Llappily the sources, which the founder of the British school 
of paintivg applied to, were of a different kind. What is coim- 
monly called genius for any particular calling or pursuit, he held 
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to be nothing more than a disposition towards it, generally given 
by accidental causes; and the superiority attainable in it not to 
depend on any innate propensity of the mind, but on the gene- 

ral strength of the intellect, and on the intense and constant ap- 
plication of that strength to a specific purpose (p. 8); and it 
was upon this axiom that he steadily regulated the whole course 
of his professional life. Having very plainly manifested this dis- 
position, he was, at the age of eighteen, pls aced by his father, 
Curate of Plympton, in Devons shire, under the tuition of Tho- 
mas [fudson, a native of the seme county, and then exercising 
the profession of a portrait painter in London, with the repu- 
tation of being the first of his age. In London he had oppor- 
tunities of seeing works of the old masters ; and with his natur- 
al taste and discernment, could not fail to discover, by compari- 
son, the very slender portion of merit, which entitled his pre- 
ceptor to his reputation—less, indeed, than any other man ever 
obtained or held it by, in this or any other country. He there- 
fore continued with him only two years; and then returned to 
lis native county, where he cx ontinued three years, painting por- 

traits in different towns, at only three guineas for the half length, 
and thus getting the benefit of practice, free from the caprices 

and restraints of fashion. 

On seeing some of these works painted in the year 1745, (one 
of which has supplied the portrait of himself prefixed to the vo- 
lume now before us), nore than thirty years afterwards, he ex- 
pressed shame and mortification at having made so little progress 
during so long a period of continuc sd encouragement and employ- 
ment; and added, what his biographer has not noticed, that dur- 
ing the next ten years, he actually fell off, —though nearly three of 
them (1749-51) were spent mn studying the great works of ancient 
and modern art at Rone, Parma, and Venice. ‘This judgment 
was confirmed by the comparative view of his pictures, atlorded by 
the exhibition in 181%; and the tact is so curious and important, 
that the causes of it may be worth investigating as a warning to 
othe re ‘That he should have conformed to the public taste 
which admired Hudson, is indeed pertectly natural; but that he 
should not have emancipated his own in L[taly is wonderful ; 
which he certainly did not, as the pictures cf Admirals Keppel 
and Boscawen, painted soon alter his return, were the most dim, 
heavy, aml opaque of the whole collection. His own account 
of the impressions which his mind received there, may per- 
haps lead to an explanation. 

On first viewing the fresco paintings of Raphael in the Vati- 
can, he says that he could discover nothing at ail answerable to 
the high notions which he had formed of than; and found ail 
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his brother students, except such as concealed their insensibility 
in affectation, equally insensible with himself. 

* Notwithstanding,’ continues he, ‘ my disappointment, I pro. 
ceeded to copy some of those excellent works. I viewed them again 
and again; I even affected to feel their merit; and to admire them 
more than I really did. In a short time a new taste, and a new per- 
ception began to dawn upon me; and I was convinced that I had 
originally formed a false opinion of the perfection of art; and that 
this great painter was well entitled to the high rank which he holds 
in the estimation of the world. The truth is, that if these works 
had realiy been what I expected, they would have contained beau- 
ties superficial and alluring, but by no means such as would have 
entitled them to the great reputation which they have so long and so 
justly obtained.’ p. 391-2. 

Again, in 1769, he writes to Barry, then studying at Rome, 

* If you neglect visiting the Vatican often, and particularly the 
Capella Sistina, you will neglect receiving that peculiar advantage 
which Rome can give you above all other cities in the world. In 
ether places you will find casts from the antique, and capital pictures 
ef the great painters; but it is there only that you can form an idea 
of the dignity of the art, as it is there only that you can see the 
works of Michael Angelo and Raphael. If you should not relish 
them at first, which may probably be the case, as they have none of 
those qualities which are captivating at first sight, never cease look- 
ing till you find something like inspiration come over you,—till you 
think every other painter insipid in comparison, and to be admired 
euly for petty excellences.’ p. 113. 

Of ali the facuitiss and modes of exertion of the human mind, 
there is none so flexible and ductile as taste in highly polished 
societies ; and consequently no class so small as those who think, 
feel, and act for themselves in matters belonging to it. Autho- 
rity begets prejudice—prejudice, fashion—and fashion soon mo- 
Gifies nature to receive all its impressions in their full force. 
Hence, when we are once thoroughly convinced that any parti- 
cular work of art is superlatively fine, we find no difficulty in 
looking at it till we become really enraptured with it, and feel all 
the extravagant, admiration which we had been taught to think 
the criterion of true taste. ‘This admiration in the artist natur- 
ally produces imitation: but, as he admired without feeling, so 
he imitates without discriminating, and succeeds only in acquir- 
ing all the vices and defects of his original; the rest, perhaps, 
being only imitable by those who have the science, skill, and 
capacity to rival it. Jcven to those the attempt at imitation has 
sometimes been fatal; as it was to Annibal Caracci, who went to 
Rome, the best painter, generally considered, that Italy ever 
produced: but ky endeavouring to become chaste and severe, 
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like what he there admired, he became crude, hard, cold, and 
feeble. 

Reynolds had at that time much less to lose; but, neverthe- 
less, he seems to have lost the best of what he had, without ac- 
quiring any equivalent to replace it: for, though he improved 
his drawing, he still continued, even to the last, very deficient 
in that branch of the art. His good sense, however, and just 
taste soon emancipated him from the trammels in which a pre- 
jadiced and predetermined admiration of what he was never 
competent to feel and enjoy, had involved him; and he employ- 
ed all the powers of his mind, and efforts of his industry, in per- 
fecting himself in colouring, light and shade, and all those har- 
monious and magical combinations of richness and splendour, 
relieved by transparent obscurity, which form the charm and 
essence of the art; and which the naturel disposition of his 
mind, and the structure of his organs, eminently qualified him 
to cultivate with success. In this pursuit, his eagerness and acti- 
vity were such, that he tried every combination of colours mi- 
neral and vegetable, applied in every species of vehicle that oils, 
waxes, guns, and spirits could afford ; and, in quest of some- 
thing still better, often obliterated happy effects, which he could 
not again restore. Of the great picture, which went to Rus- 
sia, he said to a friend, when taking his lust view of it, that 
* there were ten pictures under it, some better and some worse.’ 

In such an accumulation of heterogeneous materials, spread 
layer upon layer, so as to preclude absorption and evaporation, 
may of his works of course perished, even before they were 
mellowed and matured ; and, as he kept no regular account of 
his experiments, the benefit of them has been in a great mea- 
sure lost both to himself and others. Nevertheless, in spite of 
occasional failures, the gencral progress of his improvement, in 
the line which he pursued, was constant and steady; and his 
last and best productions, such as the Nativity, Iphigenia, Car- 
dinal Beaufort, Holy Family, General ‘Tarleton, &c. are equal 
to any that the art can boast; uniting in a great degree the 
merits of ‘Titian, Correggio, and Rembrandt, without being imi- 
tations of any of them. But his professional merits and defects 
have been so ably and impartially discussed by his biographer in 
the general view of his works, p. 387, &c. that we have only te 
recommend it to the attentive perusal of every lover and prac- 
titioner of the art. 

Ve also earnestly recommend to the consideration of the for 
mer, the means by which those merits were obtained, namely, 
continued and unrestricted employment; for it is mere inockery 
and insult to recommend industry and exertion to the artist, and 
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to furnish him with models for study and imitation, unless we 
at the same time afford him a market for their products. _What- 
ever may be his success, and whatever may be the applause with 
which it is received, if oll the wealth that he acquires is to con- 
sist in his own works piled round his room, his faculties will 
soon stagnate, and consequently perish, before they are half 
matured. What our author relates of the late Mr Opie, affords 
an apt, but by no means singular illustration. When he came 
first to settle in London, the noveliy and originality of his man- 
ner, and the premature ability displayed in his pictures, drew 
universal attention, and he was immediately surrounded by all 
the principal nobility of England, while he was in reality only 
the embryo of a painter. Yet, when he had proved himself to 
be a real artist, they left him with disgust, because he was no 
longer a novelty. ‘They now looked out for his defects alone, 

and |} he became in his turn tot: ally neglected and forgotten ; and, 

instead of being the sole object of public attention, and having 
the street where he lived so crowded with coaches of the nobi- 
lity as to become « real nuisance to the neighbourhood, and to 
make him think, as he jestingly observed, that he must place 
cannon at his door to keep the multitude off, he found himself 
as entirely deserted as if his house had been infected with the 
plague, (p. 285.) 

Opie was hailed as a heaven-born genius ; and such has been 
the fate of all the heaven-born geniuses, which have been hailed 
and abandoned in continued succession for this century past, in 
this and every other country of ky urope. As wonderful boys, 
they have been reevived with a burst of applause, and employ- 
ment sufficient to intoxicate and unnerve them; but, as soon as 
the wonder ceased, and they became merely meritorious artists, 
their works were tried by the ordinary standards of comparison, 
and condemned to neglect 3; not because th ey were not good— 
even much better than those which had been admired—but be- 
cause they were no longer prodigies. ‘Thus artists are multi- 
plied and art Cegraded ; and that patronage, which, in the ag- 
gregate, might call forth splendid talents, “and raise monuments 
of eternal honour to the country, becomes so diluted as only to 
nourish abortions. 

This baneful effect is still further extended by well-meant 
bui ill-directed benevolence, in charitable provisions for decay- 
ed artists, subscriptions for the maintenance of their widows 
and orphans, &c. &c. which, how well soever intended, or how- 
ever bencficial in particular instances, operate yengraily only as 
rewards to negligence, and premiums jor failure. ht ‘has been 
efien observed, that those parishes which are endowed with any 
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unalienable provision for the poor, are always most burdened 5 
and the same effect will follow in professional as in local commue 
nities. Occasional donations to those who have deserved, but 
not obtained competence, may be as beneficent in their general 
elfects, as in their particular motives; but predetermined and 
prescriptive charities will always create their own objects, which 
will naturally increase faster than their cause; so that the pro- 
posed remedy will go on augmenting the actual evil. ‘lo pro- 
duce excellence in a most diflicult and laborious art, for which 
the utmost exertion of human capacity, during the utmost ex- 
tent of human life, is scarcely sullici: ‘nt, there must be the ter- 
rors of poverty and disgrace to impel, as well as the lures of 
wealth and honour to entice. ‘The best charity to artists and 
their families, is timely and liberal emy loyment to those whe 
have capacity and industr y for liberal art. ‘The rest had better 
betake heen selves to soine other calling, in which they may still 
be useful, though they could not be ornamental to their country. 
"Lhe number of those endowed by nature with e: apacity, is pre- 
bably considerable in all large communities: bat that of those 
who can possibly have employment suflicient to nourish and 
support it in painting, is necessarily small: where fore we should 
limit employment to those whom early inclination and favour- 
able circumstances have duly qualified to proceed 5 and not go 
i quest of heaven-born geniuses, and inflate hope, only to em- 
bitter disappointment, 

Thougti we are, in general, no friends to painting upon a 
large scale, it was with much satisfaction that we heard of a 
plan of the Society, which is doing so much to promote the art, 
tor adorning the churches and public buildings in L ondon, with 
works of their contemporaries, and hope no obsolete prejudices or 
jealousies will arise to obstruct or frustrate it. ‘There is some- 
thing more stimulating and invigorating to ambition in public, 
than there ever can be in private employment ; and the triumph 
of raising a monument, consecrated as it were, and placed ! aayete 
the reach of individual caprice, is far more flatter ing rand exhilas 
ating than any that can be felt from the most successful exertions 
in producing what the barbarism or folly of an accidental pro- 
prietor may at any time efface or destroy. A very general pre- 
judice, too, in favour of pictures on a la nge scale, has been de- 
rived from the great artists of Italy and Manders; it having 
been observed that all who could paint large figures well, could 
also paint small ones weil; while the converse was not true, 
but several, who excelled im small, totally failed in large. Now, 
though we think that all the art ever has produce ‘d of real excel- 
lence, has been displayed in the smaller pictures of Correggio, 
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the Caracci, Rubens, and Rembrandt, and therefore believe that 
all it ever will, or ever can produce, may be displayed in the same 
scale, we are by no means disposed to check the spirit of exer- 
tion by curtailing its space, notwithstanding our opinion that the 
advantages of that space are purely imaginary. Indeed we think 
it disadvantageous ; and hold that the most favourable size for 
an historical or poetical composition in the art, is that in which 
the details of expression and execution in every part, and the 
general effect of the whole, may be distinctly seen and enjoyed at 
the same time. In subjects of humble and familiar life there can 
be no Cispute; as that simplicity and neatness of character and 
manner, which properly belong to them, become vulgarity and 
stiffness when exhibited on a large scale, as was abundantly ex- 
emplified in the works of the late Mr —_ Had their size been 
that of half or one-third of life, he might possibly have recover- 
ed a part of his popularity: but the extravagant applause with 
which his first specimens had been received, prevented his ever 
varying his manner, or looking out of himself for improvement. 

What is called public opinion in matters of this kind, is rathe: 
impulse than cpinion; and that impulse is always given by the 
authority of a few. ‘The mass repeat with increased violence 
the expressions of wonder and admiration which they hear from 
the few who pretend to direct them, till grown familiar with the 
object ; when their admiration suddenly ceases, and all of won- 
der that remains, is, that they ever could have admired. ‘The 
few, in the mean time, indulge their vanity in new discoveries; 
and start fresh game, which is immediately pursued and aban- 
doned with the same inconsiderate levity,—kceping the art in a 
perpetual state of experiment through continued successions of 
artists, each starving the other out, before any of them have had 
sufficient practice to mature their talents. Great Britain has 
now artists capable of the highest efforts in every branch of the 
art, and of rivalling the best productions of former days, if their 
talents were not choked by crowds of embryo competitors, or 
crampt by imitation imposed by pedantry which can see no me- 
rit that is not sanctioned by the authority of example. 

Every improvement that the art has received was new once; 
and the reason why the founder in every school has been usually 
the best, is, that he has been the only one whose talents were al- 
lowed free exertion. ‘The works of the rest were not estimated 
according to their intrinsic merit, but according to their similitude 
with his; so that they became mere copies, destitute of all that 
character of inspiration, which can only arise from the hand 
working under the immediate influence of the mind. The im- 
pressians of youth tov, generally continue through life; and men 
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are apt to imagine that the superior enjoyments of their carly days 
arose from the superior excellence of the objects, and not from 
the superior vigour and freshness of their organs; whence they 
make similarity to those objects the sole criterion of their appro- 
bation ; and, if they do not find it in their contemporaries, hunt 
for prodigies in the rising generation to rival those of the past. 
This has been the principal cause why excellence in art has ne- 
ver been long permanent in any country; and therefcre it be- 
hoves us to use every effort to obstruct its influence in our own. 

It is observed by Mr Northcote, that not one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s numerous pupils was successful; owing to their im- 
mediately imitating the mature results of his practice, instead of 
gradually tracing its principles, and adapting them to their own 
respective taste and talents. His modesty has prevented him 
from excepting himself, which he might with justice have done ; 
and also have held himself forth, with more justice than Barry 
did, as an example of merit that has not been duly appreciated. © 
The same modesty seems also to have restrained him from en- 
tering into any critical examination of his great preceptor’s Dis- 
eourses, of each of which he has given a short analysis; a defi- 
ciency which we much lament, though we respect’ the cause, 
and shall therefore endeavour to supply. 

These discourses, we consider on the whole as containing the 
soundest and best body of critical instruction that has ever been 

roduced on the subject; notwithstanding that Mr- Raphael 

ae who, in the estimation of his biographer, raised the art 
as high as Raphael Santio would have raised it had he lived 
so long, pronounced them only calculated to lead students inte 
error, by teaching them those superficial principles, which were 
all that the author ever knew.* He had, indeed, the good for- 
tune to be ignorant of, or the good sense to despise, those pro- 
found principles of the system of universal harmony, which 
taught the German painter to prepare his mind for a sacred his- 
torical composition by whistling a tune; and it is probable that 
had any philosopher of that school suggested such an expedient, 
he call have ravked it with that of the tragic poet in Aristo= 
phanes, who endeavours to elevate and purify his mind into a 
fit state for composition, by hanging himself up in a basket. 
To study nature, and the woyks of others who had succeeded 
in imitating and embellishing her, he thought the most effectual 
means of acquiring excelicuce in an imitative art; and gave no 
credit to auy of those stimulants of genius or emollients of taste, 
which pretend to substitute inspiration to labour, and intuitive 
to practical discernment. 


* Life of Mengs, by Azara, p. liv-v., &c. 
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Genius and Taste, indeed, though transformed by the jargon 
of scholastic and academic criticism into certain invisible and 
intangible demons presiding over courts of ultimate appeal, are 
in reality nothing more than intellectual energy, and the sound 
sense of sound organization, directed by accident or habit into 
particular channels ; and invigorated and refined by active, stea- 
dy, and persevering industry and application. It is by temper- 
ate and moderate, but at the same time active and constant ex- 
ercise, that the faculties of the mind, as well as those of the 
body, are strengthened and preserved ; and whether the philo- 
sophical quack offer a substitute for the one, or the medical 
quack for the other, the patient who takes it will find the same 

result of impotence and debility. It is true, indeed, that no 
exercise or regimen can turn debility into strength, or make a 
Thersites an Achilles; but in imitative art no great strength or 
capacity either of mind or body is required ; so that persever- 
ing and well directed industry and observation, guided by that 
just tact, which almost every unprejudiced and unperverted mind, 
where there is no defect of physical organization, naturally pos- 
sesses, have seldom or never failed of success: but then it has 
been the industry of the mind as well as of the hand—fixt, 
steady and undeviating attention 5 which is a rare endowment, 
and one which early success is very apt to relax. ‘This is among 
the causes why what are called students of genius have so sel- 
dom become artists of celebrity; a melancholy fact, of which 
we believe every academy in Europe can afford as abundant il- 
Justration as our own; and in our own we have sought in vain 
among the names, which now so preeminently adorn it, for one 
of those, who won the prizes, which gave occasion for these 
discourses. Some of these carly victors may, indeed, have be- 
come academicians ; but, we apprehend, of a class that rather 
owes, than does, honour to the title. 

The president was too well acquainted with what had hap- 
pencd in other academies, as well as with human nature in ge- 
neral, not to be aware of this danger; and too zealous for the 
success of the institution over which he presided, not to exert 
all the influence of his talents and authority in opposition to it. 
From the first to the last of his fifteen biennial discourses, the 
inevitable failure of early presumption, founded on the prema- 
ture excellence of an occasional effort, and the equally inevita- 
ble success of well directed industry and steady attention, ad- 
vancing gradually and perseveringly to its end, is the theme 
upon which he constantly expatiates; and upon which he em- 
ploys every argument that reason, learning, sand experience 
could suggest. He who accurately and ably distinguishes that 
active, alert, vigilant, and inquisitive industry, which not only 

i 
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digests, appropriates, and turns to nourishment, all that it acs 
quires, but is constantly augmenting and embellishing it with its 
own creations, from that torpid, methodical, and mechanical 
habit of labour, which drudyes through its task and its hour, 
without looking to the right or the left, or ever transgressing 
the boundaries of rule, for want of spirit and capacity to reach 
them. His own practice, too, was in perfect conformity with 
his precepts, during the whole of his professional life: and yet 
neither the pupils to whom his practice was exposed, nor the 
students to whom his precepts were addressed, seem to have been 
much benefited by them; neither class having supplied those art- 
ists, which have since done the greatest honour to the arts of the 
country. 

There seems, indeed, to be something in the very nature and 
essence of academical instruction adverse to the ultimate object 
and end of the art which it professes to teach; since not one 
of the numerom and magnificent establishments of this kind, 
which have arisen in Europe within this last century, has pros 
duced a great artist. Those who have adorned them, either 
preceded their institution, in their respective countries, or 
sprang up beside them, and became members to give, not to re- 
ceive instruction. There is something, perhaps, of more pro- 
lific energy and active vigour in the acquisitions which a man 
makes himself, than in those which he receives from others. 
‘They have at least a tone and character of originality derived 
immediately from Nature; and neither crampt, “enfeebled, nor 
distorted by passing through any other vehicle than that of the 
mind which conceived them. “The course of employment is 
formed and regulated by the feeling which prompted inquiry ; 
and, if it is vitiated by peculiarities of manner, they are the 
characteristic peculiarities of an eccentric individual, and not 
the dull, uniform, and pedantic peculiarities of a sect; in which 
every one knows and practises all that is prescribed by the gene- 

ral creed, and no more. Rubens and Salvator Rosa were man- 
nerists of the furmer class; Carlo Maratti, Raphael Mengs, Se- 
bastian Conca, Placido Costanza, and Pompeo Battoni “of the 
latter; of which, indeed, every academy in Europe can now sup- 
ply an abundance. 

Those who follow must necessarily go behind; and an animal 
that has been trained to go behind, and accustomed to follow the 
steps of a leader, will not easily be taught to lead ; and even if 
compelled to choose a track for himself, will always look out for 
the most beaten—the most like what he has been used to, and 
best adapted to those regular paces, which habit has rendered him 
incapable of varying, whatever might have been his natural ac- 
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tivity and docility. The highest bred racer or hunter may be 
trained to the manege or the shafts ; but when once thoroughly 
so trained, nothing can ever make him a racer or hunter again. 
He is become a creature of method ; and those powers of free 
and desultory action, the modes and degrees of whose exertion 
were derived from and adapted to his physical organization, can 
never be recovered. He is still a horse no doubt; but a horse that 
has lost the characteristic excellences of his own, by being forced 
to acquire those of another species; which, not being congenial 
to his nature, are necessarily constrained and imperfect. 

An academy may be considered as a sort of manege, in which 
every one learns his paces according to the fashion of the day, 
and not according to the natural structure of his organs. Thus 
they get into a = of blameless mediocrity, which, though not 
best adapted to the talent of any one individual, is the best ad- 
apted for a central point of union, at which all talents may meet ; 
and therefore becomes the favourite and characteristic style of 
the academy. Salvator Rosa and Carlo Dolce were both Ita- 
lians and contemporaries ; and had they been also students in 
the same school of instruction, each would without doubt have 
sacrificed much of the peculiarities of their respective manners 
to the admonitions of their teachers; and each would probably 
have endeavoured to acquire, in compliance with the same ad- 
monitions, some of the excellences of the other to blend with 
his own. Both might perhaps by these means have corrected 
their characteristic faults; but both would infallibly have ex- 
tinguished their characteristic merits, and become merely re- 
spectable academicians, such as now abound in every civilized 
country of Europe. 

We are not, however, by any means, disposed to deny the 
utility of an academy, in supplying models and other requisites 
for study, to those who could not otherwise obtain them. What 
we object to, and deprecate, are academic rules, fashions, and 
systems ; and, above all, that corporate taste and spirit, which 
sets up a sort of central style of its own; to which every indi- 
vidual student, whatever be the diversity of his taste and talents, 
must in some degree conform, to bring his works into fair com- 
petition. 

The natural modesty of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s disposition, in- 
duced him to admit generally, in his Discourses, those rules, 
which his good taste and discernment caused him to violate in 
his practice, when reputation and experience had given him con- 
fidence to think and act for himself; and had he lived to see 
some monuments of art, which the country has since acquired, 
he might perhaps have violated others, whose infallibility he does 
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not appear to have suspected. For instance, he admits, as a 
general rule or maxim, taken from the conduct of the great Ve- 
netian and Flemish masters, ‘ that the masses of light in a pic- 
* ture be always of a warm mellow colour, yellow, red, or a yel- 
* lowish white; and that the blue, the grey, and the green colours, 
© be almost kept entirely out of the masses; and be used only to 
* support and set off these warm colours, '—‘ Let this conduct be 
* reversed,’ says he; ¢ let the light be cold, and the surroundin 
© colours warm, as we often see in the works of the Roman oak 
© Florentine painters; and it will be out of the power of art, 
* even in the vn of Rubens or ‘Titian, to make a picture splen- 
€ did and harmonious. ’ * 

Nevertheless, in the most splendid and harmonious of all pic- 
tures, the Christ in the Garden, of Correggio, brought from Spain 
by the Duke of Wellington, this is completely reversed; the 
principal, and even sole mass of light, the robes of the princi- 
pal figures, being of as pure aud bright a sky-olue as ultrama-- 
rine could produce ; and the surrounding shades, by which it 
is relieved and set off, of as warm and deep a brown, as is pe- 
netrable by vision ; nor do we believe there is any one who can 
- see the picture, without rejoicing that the genius and taste of 
the painter were never limited and crampt by any such exclusive 
maxims. 

Another rule, which he lays down with more confidence, is, 
that the historical painter should not debase his conceptions with 
minute attentions to the discriminations of drapery. ‘ It is the 
* inferior style that marks the variety of stuffs. With him, the 
§ clothing is neither woollen nor linen, nor silk, satin, or velvet : 
* —it is drapery; it is nothing more.’+ Yet in his own great~ 
est historical work, the death of Cardinal Beaufort, how much 
is the magical effect of its rich and splendid harmony indebt- 
ed to the crimson velvets, which are so powerlully and happily 
imitated | Extinguish the distinct and peculiar brilliaacy of this 
material, and you will chill and paralyze the whole composition. 
It is true, that excessive attention to mmute and discriminate i+ 
mitation in such matters, is affected and vicious; as they are al- 
ways mere accessaries, which sink, as the objects to which the 
belong, rise in importance. But revertheless we cannot think 
that the discriminations of Rembrandt would have, in any de- 

ree, debased or misbecome the figures of Raphael; nor does 
the great patriarch of the Ruman school seem to have thought 
so himself: for in his easil pictures, he has discriminated, as 
far as his powers of imitation, which in these matters were but 


* Disc. VIII. p. 182. + Disc. IV. p. 60, 
T2 
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imperfect, would allow: and in his great works in fresco, nei- 
ther the quality of his material, nor the mode of his process, ad 
mitted it in any degree. 

It was, however, from these great works in fresco, and from 
those still greater by Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel, that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to have formed exclusively his notions 
of excellence, in that grand, chaste, and severe style, which he 
almost exclusively recommends to the cultivation of the rising ge- 
neration of artists; though his own ¢xperience and observation 
must have taught him, that there was no probability, or even 
possibility, of their ever having the means of practising it, or 
consequently of succeeding in it; “for, i in painting, continued prac- 
tice is absolutely necessary, both to obtain and maintain success. 
Even if a disposition to revive this form of the art should arise 
in any of the Sovereigns of Europe, such is the rapidity of its 
process, and the extent of space which its professors require for 
the development and display of their powers, that the resources of 
the most wealthy and potent would scarcely be suflicient to build 
churches and palaces so fast, as even one painter could cover the 
internal surfaces of their walls. IH, therefore, any rising genius in 
the art should take the 1 tesolistinn, which the late President says 
he would have taken, had he been to begin his professional carcer 
again, of making Michael Angelo his model, we advise him first 
to secure the patronage of a Pope Julius; or his labours and 
studies will all end in the production of shietle designs ; as 
those of s6 many students of vast hopes and pretensions have done 
in every academy of Europe. 

The encouraging such hopes and pretensions, and the cirect- 
ing them in this line of pursuit, we hold to be the great predo- 
minant error of these excellent Discourses ; and that which has 
principally prevented their author’s instructions from cooperat- 
ing with his practice, in advancing the art. Men of modest and 
diffident tempers, are naturally prone to admire extravagantly 
what they have been taught to think admirable, without having 
learned to know exactly why. Even their ignorance of the 
cause convinces them of the justness and potency of the effect ; 
since that merit, which has so strongly impressed other minds, 
must necessarily be most exalted in its kind, and superlative in 
its degree, by being above the comprehension of their own. 
Hence admiration becomes eager and enthusiastic, in propor- 
tion as it is blind and indiscriminating: and that Sir Joshua 

Reynolds’s admiration for the grand, chaste, and severe style of 
painting was both the one and the other, some properties which 
he has imputed to it, and selected for approbation, leave no 
room to doubt. 
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The carly artists, who have left us the principal exantples of 
this style, never having thoroughly learned the-nature and use of 
oil colours, nor the theory of that splendid and inellow richness 
of blended harmony, which our learned president admired in the 
works of the Venetigis and Flemiags, and exhibited in his own, 
often transgressed in the opposite extremes of crude harshness, 
and tame monotony; both of which he therefore thinks appropri 
ate ingredients of it, and one or other absolutely necessary to a 
complete and perfect specimen.* By an unaccountable mis- 
take, too, of the meaning of the words of Vasari, the authority 
of Michael Angelo is adduced in confirmation of this doctrine ; 
he having said, on seeing a picture of Titian, * that the colour- 

ing and manner of it pleased him much ; but that it was to be 

regretted that the art of design was not learned from the be- 
ginning at Venice ; and that the painters of that city had not 

a better method of study:’+ that is, it was to be regretted 
that they did not, by a more regular and early course of acade- 
mical idevedin, learn to draw well, and combine that know- 
ledge of form and composition, in which his school so much ex- 
celled, with their own knowledge and taste in colouring, and so 
produce works of greater excellence than either could produce 
separate ; not, as Sir Joshua has supposed, that he agreed with 
him in thiaking their colouring too brilliant, and even too har- 
monious, to produce that solidity, steadiness, and simplicity of 
effect, which heroic subjects require. t 

‘That such was by no means the opinion of M. Angelo, but that 
he thought a combination of Venetian colour ing, with Florentine 
design, ‘capable of producing | greater excellence in sacred and he- 
roic composition than either could do alone, is proved by his unit- 
ing his own talents with those of the Venctian colourist Sebastiano, 
to paint the Resurrection of Lazarus, in competition with the 
Transfiguration of Raphael; and the result of their joint exer- 
tions has been a work unquestionably superior to what either 
of them could have produced alone, and which was, perhaps, 
altogether superior to any that the art has ever produced ; but 
those who have anly seen it since the fatal operation of cutting 
away the pannel on which it was painted, and gluing cloth ta 
the back of the colour in ics place, can form but very impertect 

* Disc. IV. p. 56 

+ Dicendo che <i gli piaceva il colorito suo, e la maniera; ma 
che era un peccato che a Venezia non s'imparasse da principio a di- 
segnare bene, e che non avessero quei pittori migliora modo nellg 
studio. Vita di Tiziano. 

{ Pise. IV. p. 65, 
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notions of what it was before. The glue penctrated to the sur- 
face, and diffused over it that general hue of dim and opaque 
brown, which now obscures it, and which the operator then 
endeavoured to remove by the usual process of scouring away 
all the delicate and transparent glazing, by which the various 
splendour of the various parts had been tuned and harmonized 
together into one brilliant mass ; so that at length he embellish- 
ed it with both the abovementioned requisites of the grand 
style, monotony and crudeness, as far at least as it was suscep- 
tible of qualities so incompatible with its original character. Its 
ancient rival, the Transfiguration, has undergone a similar pro- 
cess from similar operators, since its arrival in Paris; and ac- 
quired, without doubt, the same advantages in a proportionate 
degree ; though, as it had originally less of their opposites, it 
may be less altered by them. 

This debasement and falsification, as it were, of the noblest 
monuments of the art, is more fatally injurious to it than their 
utter destruction and annihilation could be ; for, if totally obli- 
terated and extinguished, they would only leave the world in 
the state it was before their production; destitute, indeed, of 
some of its choicest ornaments, yet equally ready to receive 
others, and applaud and reward ihe talents which should pro- 
duce them ; but in this depraved state they retain their reputa- 
tion without the excellences by which it was procured; and 
impose, both on the artist and the lover of art, defects for merits, 
and the basest corruptions for the highest perfections. Hence 
the former imitates what he ought most to shun ; and the latter 
requires what he ought most to reject. Works are no longer 
judged by their intrinsic merit, but by comparison with some- 
thing which, perhaps, its original author would no longer ac- 
knowledge, and only think himself calumniated by the applauses 
which it received. The general style of art is thus debased— 
counterfeits multirly—the manufacturers and venders of them 
are enriched—talents are neglected—and vanity is every where 
the dupe of imposture. 

The only means of remedying or counteracting these evils, 
must be to restore the principle of public taste to what it was 
before they existed, and teach men to judge the works of con- 
temporary artists, as the contemporaries of Raphael, Titian, 
and Correggio judged theirs, and not as we are now too apt to 
judge either. ‘The niches in the Temple of Fame were not then 
full; and those who sought places there were not obliged to 
seck them at the feet of others. Their performances were esti- 
mated by their own intrinsic merits and demerits; and not by 
their resemblance or difference with authorities, which had no 
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longer any thing authentic but their names. The recent struc- 
ture was judged as such, and not expected to display, in the 
first stage of its existence, all the properties, whether of mellow- 
ness or decay, that belong to the ruin. Painting is an imitation 
of nature, as seen by the eye, and not, as known or perceived 
by the aid of other senses; and this consideration, if duly at- 
tended to, is alone sufficient to guide both the artist and the 
critic to the true principles of imitation ; the details of which 
are very ably, and, except in the instance of the incompatibility 
of the ornamented and grand styles with each other, very justly 
and learnedly explained in these discourses. If there be any 
other error that requires to be noticed, it is perhaps in the re- 
commendation of general forms and effects too much, to the 
exclusion of particulars; which was also one great fault of his 
practice, as it has been of that of others of the English school. 
We remember a much admired, and in many respects admira- 
ble picture, of Gainsborough, in which it was carried to such: 
an excess of affectation, rather than negligence, that the foot of 
the principal figure had but four toes ! 

Titian, in the last period of his very long life, grew too in- 
distinct and indiscriminate in his forms, more probably through 
feebleness of hand, and deeay of sight, than negligence or af= 
fectation ; for in his early time he erred in the contrary extreme 3 
and in that of his greatest vigour, observed the exact medium 
of perfection. ‘The species of ‘the trees and trailing plants in the 
picture of St Peter Martyr, are all accurately discriminated ; 
but still, by those general characteristics, and with that breadth 
of massing, which leaves no trace of any drudgery of detail, 
but seems more like creation than imitation. Such imitation, 
indeed, can never be too exact; and the fault of some of the 
late German and Dutch, as well as of the early painters in ge- 
neral, who distinguished every filament in hair, every leaf in 
foliage, and every brick in buildings, was not that they imitat- 
ed the objects too faithfully, but that they copied what the mind 
knew from closer examination, rather than what the eye actual- 
ly saw at the given distance. Sensual and intellectual percep- 
tions are, indeed, so mingled and confounded by habit in mat- 
ters of vision, that it is necessary to be somewhat of a physio- 
logist, as well as painter, to disentangle and separate them. 

The eause, which Sir Joshua Reynolds assigns for the incom- 
patibility of the ornamental with the grand style, and the unfit- 
ness of splendid richness, or even perfect harmony of colour- 
ing for grave historical composition, is, that the pleasure arising 
from the one is sensual, and that from the other intellectual ; 
and that it is impossible for sublime ideas and low sensuality to 
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be united in the mind, or exist together at the same time. * 
Yet he admits such colouring to be, in painting, what well turn- 
ed periods and harmony of numbers are in eloquence and.po- 
etry; + and surely no one ever found sublime ideas, in either, de- 
based by being communicated through such vehicles. On the 
contrary, all the great epic and tragic poets raise the tone of 
their diction with that of their subject, and express the most 
heraic actions and sentiments in the most splendid, copious, and 
harmonious flow of numbers. It was justly observed by Ho- 
garth, that the style of Dr Johnson's conversation was like Ti- 
tian’s colouring ; and surely his friend and admirer never deem- 
ed that most brilliant and ornamented style an unfit vehicle for 
the sublimest moral truths, or the gravest and most pathetic sa- 
cred and heroic narrations. No more was the colouring of 'Ti- 
tian; as he whe would exclude it by his theories, has proved 
by his practice,—the pictures of the Nativity, Count Ugolino, 
the Infant Hercules, and Infant Jupiter, exhibiting all the gra- 
vity and grandeur of the highest style of heroic composition and 
expression, heiyhtened and embellished with all the splendours 
of the most rich, copious, and yarious harmony of colours. 
None of these admirable works, indeed, dis played any pro- 
or knowledge of form, or technical expertness in delineating 
: but neither do they contain any affected or false display of 
wich knowledge or expertness, with both which those of the art- 
ist, whom he so much admired and so little understood, are 
frequently tainted. Michael Angelo appears to have studied e- 
very thing belonging to his art most profoundly; but, as pro- 
foundly learned men are apt to do, he relied upon the know- 
ledge acquired by intense study and deep research, where com- 
mon observation would have supplied him with much better. 
He was a great anatomist, and knew the form and position of 
all the boves, veins and muscles of the human body; but as he 
had only traced them in dead bodies, he could only give them 
the forms which they assume in the various motions and actions 
of living ones, by reason and inference, which in such cases al- 
ways fail. Accordingly, the pedantic displ iy of gigantic mus- 
cles in violent action, which he makes in many of the naked fi- 
gures of the Sistine Chapel, is not only affected, but false; the 
forms being not only extravagant and out of proportion, but 
such as the } parts would not assume in such actions. Frequent 
and attentive observation in an academy of naked wrestlers ot 
boxers, would have supplied him with all he wanted ; and it was 
from such sources, and not from dissecting dead bodies, that 


* Disc. IV. p. 63-71. &e. t Disc. VIL. p. 144. XI. 229, 
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the Greeks drew all that physiological science, of which they 
have left us such exquisite illustrations, even in the small re- 
mains of their art, which barbarism and bigotry have spared. 
This working from inference, instead of observation, not only 
engenders falsehood generally, but peculiarity of manner of the 
worst kind :—not that which exhibits, more or less exclusively, 
any individual peculiarities, or those of any particular rank, 
class, or uation of men; but that which exhibits peculiarity of 
character, or rather of no character, which never existed but 
in the painter’s misconceptions :—not man, exalted and refined 
from the dross of nature. and abstracted from the peculiarities 
and defects of each individual of the species, as in the Grecian 
statues; but a new and peculiar species of defective, though 
uniform individuals, observable only in the productions of one 
artist, or of one school or academy. ‘I’o this new creation eve- 
ry thing in nature and in art is made to couform; and as all 
feeling for either is concentrated to one point, and absorbed by 
one idea, whether the artist copy a figure in the academy, or a 
scene in the country, he only takes an attitude from one, and 
an arrangement of parts from the other, but copies both the 
parts themselves, and the general character of the whole, a 


ly in each, from his preconceived idea; which has been so ong 


the sole object of his contemplation, that neither can his eye 


perceive, nor his hand imitate any thing else. Continued prac- 
tice in one mode gives him manual dexterity and precision, which 
renders him popular with his pupils and associates; and his man- 
ner becomes that of a schooi, or academy, where it is soon esta- 
blished by rule; and every member who grows weary of his own 
monotony, and feels the want of a stimalant to his invention, 
betakes himself to some such expedient as that of Mr Mengs, in 
whistling a sonata of Corelli 

Such has been the progress, and such, we believe, is the ac- 
tual state of all the schools and academies on the Continent ; 
and it gives us no small comfort and satisfaction to observe, that 
our own continues entirely free from this negative vice of same- 
ness and monotony. Every other is curable ; but this is a sort 
of paralysis, which leaves no hope. We observed too, with e- 
qual satisfaction, in late exhibitions, instances of the utmost pu- 
rity and dignity of heroic character and composition, embel- 
lished and not unpaired by the most rich and splendid harmony 
of colouring, in Mr Westail’s Grecian Marriage, &c.; and ne 
less decisive instances of the grandeur and majesty of the highest 
style of historicel composition, preserved on a sinall scale, in Mr 
Bird’s Job, and Bure hers of Calais before Edward ITI. 

It was also with oull ucreased. satisfaction and pleasure, that 
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we learned, that this last excellent picture, not unworthy cer- 
tainly of the greatest of the Bolognese school, had been pur- 
chased by the Presumptive Heir of the British throne. Happ 
are the subjects of a sovereign, whose taste is gratified by suc 
objects, instead of silly and unmeaning shows, and wasteful and 
expensive pageants ;—who seeks to employ the surplus of what is 
raised for the exigences of the state in promoting useful and e- 
legant art, huliinn virtuous talent, and rewarding honest in- 
dustry ; instead of multiplying indulgences for vicious sensuality, 
or idle curiosity ; and extending crime and immorality by temp- 
tations to dissipation, or examples of profusion ;—and who is 
guided, even in matters of amusement, by the noble ambition 
of adorning her age and country with the permanent produc- 
tions of genius, skill, and intellect ; and not by the childish va- 
nity of diverting and distracting it with the transitory glitter of 
operose and costly follies, only remembered for their absurdity, 
and the disgrace which they entail on those who contrive, and 
those who can relish them. 

That real good taste, which is the offspring of sound sense 
and just feeling, is as moderate in its means, as moral and be- 
neficent in its ends. All that the Directors of the british Insti- 
tution asked of Government, to extend and promote it, by giv- 
ing employment to artists of acknowledged ability, in works of 
public ornament worthy the attention and respect of the most 
accomplished prince, and most enlightened people of Europe, 
was five thousand pounds a year for four years :—and for what 
nobler purpose was this mighty sum withheld ?—to be squander- 
ed, in a single night, on squibs and crackers ;—in a wanton 
waste of timber, gunpowder, and lamp-oil—to attract the stupid 
gaze of a dissolute populace—encourage the profligate and the 
prodigal in their depraved habits and propensities—and excite 
the scorn and indignation of all the rest, for those whose rank 
and situation should ensure esteem, and command respect. 

But it is said that there are precedents for it :—similar exhibi- 
tions, upon as large a scale, followed the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. Unquestionably, there are precedents for every folly that 
wealth and power can commit. History is full of them:— 

Rarus enim ferme fenfus communis in illa 
Fortuna. 

Nero, Domitian and Commodus, exceeded all that the most 
gigantic vanity of any modern potentate can hope; and, by di- 
verting the public expenditure from the promotion of useful and 
liberal arts, plunged the world gradually into barbarism. 

It is not by the magnitude or importar -e of single instances 
of prodigality and folly, that we are to estimate their eflects ; 
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it is by their principle and progress. Every one is made the pre- 
cedent for another, till they become systematic and havitual, 
corrupting the stream, as well as the fountain. The unassum- 
ing charms of all that is addressed to the rational faculties of the 
mind then appear tame. insipid, and unattractive. Noise, tu- 
mult, glitter and bustle, become the sole objects of taste; and 
all the quiet elegances of liberal art, and intellectual gratifica- 
tion, sink neglected, and expire. 

We do not mean to stimulate discontent, or inflame indig- 
nation for what is past ; but to prevent, as far as our humble 
animadversions can prevent, a repetition of such causes of them 
for the future. The appetite for tawdry and nonsensical show 
and glitter, like every other vicious and depraved appetite, grows 
more voracious, the more it is pampered and indulged. One 
repletion only furnishes precedent, and points out new occasions 
for another. Every royal birth, christening, marriage, or vi- 
sit, creates a festival; and centennial, decennial, annual, and . 
even monthly and weekly celebrations arise in succession ; each 
to be distinguished by increased extravagance of device, and 
profusion of expense. ‘The restless inanity of minds, which 
can neither use, retain, nor even receive any of the materials 
of intellectual enjoyment, require, as the gratifications of sensu- 
ality cease, a continued and endless succession of novelties, at 
once violent and frivolous, to relieve them from the painful 
sense of that vacancy which it is impossible to fill, and that 
Jassitude of self-disgust which it is impossible to fly. 

The desires of avarice have an end; but those of prodigality 
have none: The one is a monogastric bloodsucker ; which fills 
itself, grows torpid, and falls off: the other is a living syphon, 
which discharges as fast as it receives; and enlarges its tube, 
and accelerates its transmission, the longer it adheres, and the 
more copiously it exhausts. It is like the lust of impotence, 
which is never satiated, because it never enjoys ; and ever covets 
what is absent, because it can never relish what is present. 

So long, however, as the evil is confined to private station 
and limited power, it is only ruinous to itself, and contemptible 
to others: but when let loose to revel in the unbridled license of 
despotic sway, it becomes productive of the most atrocious crimes, 
and extensive calamities. Spectacula, assidué magnifica et sum- 
ptuosa edidit—deinde inopia rapax, melu scevus, is the summary 
history of most of the tyrants, whose names are uttered with a 
mixture of abhorrence and contempt. Their parent vice was 
a taste for frivolous an;l expensive shows. 

Even the monster Nero, had he occupied a private station of 
middle rank in this age and country, would have been neither 
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more nor fess than a well-bred, well-drest, accomplished, and 
selfish voluptuary ; who gave splendid entertainments, frequent- 
ed polite assemblies—sung and danced like a gentleman, and 
talked and wrote'like a singer or dancer—bilked taylors, toy- 
men, and upholdsters—squandered his patrimony, and died in- 
solvent, in prison, or in Parliament. All those enormities, 
which, in the lord of universal empire, shook the civilized world 
to its centre, had no higher or deeper origin, than similar va- 
nities, frivolitics, and depravities of taste, indulged upon a more 
extended scale of prodigality. 

Under similar circumstances, similar causes will always pro- 
duce similar effects. Intellectual pursuits and occupations will 
strengthen, regulate, and organize the mind; and fit it alike 
for enjoyment and exertion; while those of vain ostentatious 
frivolity and gross sensuality will relax and disorder it at first ; 
and ultimately harden, debase, and demoralize it. Whenever, 
therefore, early indications of a sound, discreet, and well di- 
rected taste, manifest themselves in those who may inherit pow- 
er, it is equally the duty and the interest of all who tnay be- 
come subject to it, to spare no means that may serve to culti- 
vate, extend, and gratify it. Let the young and Illustrious 
Personage, who has given so honourable a specimen of it, pro- 
ceed as she has begun; and the most parsimonious public eco- 
nomist will be proud to enable her to do it in a style of munifi- 
cence suited to ber high rank and expectations, 

The truth, the chastity ; the moral as well as technical purity 
of the pencil which she has so honourably distinguished, ren- 
der it every way worthy of her patronage ; and torm a notable 
contrast with the false and tawdry glitter, and glaring licentious- 
ness of that of a certain fereigner; who, with a degree of pro- 
ficiency in his art, which would scarcely qualify him to be elect- 
ed into the Royal Academy, has been honoured, or has ho- 
noured himself, with the title ‘of Histor ical Painter to the Prince 
Regent %& By whatever tenure, or under whatever authority, 
this high title is, or has been held, we equally hope that it has 
been so far sinecure and ineflicient, that none of the perform- 
ances, which principally distinguished his own house, have been 
suffered to pollute the walls of one, which being the sanctuary 
of public honour, must be deemed no less so of private virtue ; 
and that, whether the late short abode there of the above men- 
tioned Illustrious Personage was voluntary or compulsory, so 
much respect was paid to her sexual and moral, if not to her 
critical delicacy, as to exclude all such objects, as innocence 
must blush to recollect. When an alien, who, compared with 
many of our own countrymen, hath not reached even mediocris 
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ty in his art, becomes thus distinguished, astonishment naturally 
excites surmise and conjecture concerning motives and causes 5 
and if none that are worthy and honourable occur, others ne- 
cessarily will, even without the prompting which this case af- 
fords. Fortunately, however, titular distinctions: only confer 
honour in proportion as they receive it ; so that the prostitution 
of them, without lucrative employment or endowment, neither 
raises the dauber, nor debases the art. It only degrades the 
dispenser : —all else remains as it was. 

In commending moral purity, and reprehending licentiousness, 
let us not be understood to favour, in the slightest degree, that 
hypocritical prudery, or sour fanaticism, which, because nudi- 
ties may be indecent, would exclude the human form from the 
imitations of art. Decency or indecency to ordinary observers 
depends entirely upon the character and expression ; and not at 
all upon the degree of exposure of the figure ; and it is only in 
the pruricntly vicious imagination, or stupidly perplext under- 
standing, that the nudity of the savage is confounded with that 
of the prostitute ; or the heroine of Milton with that of Aretine, 
In the representations of painting and sculpture, the difference 
arises entirely from association; which is regulated by the dis- 
position, not the exposition of the body, limbs, and features. 

The only moral and beneficial effect of either of these arts, 
beyond the furnishing matter of intellectual amusement to with- 
draw the mind from pursuits of low sensuality or wasteful frivo- 
lity, consists perhaps in raising man in his own estimation, by 
exhibiting the perfections of his nature in the abstract ; exempt 
from those faults and defects, with which almost all individual 
instances more or less abound. ‘There is in every product of 
creation a certain central combination and proportion of relative 
form, which we are taught by observation and inference to con- 
sider as most appropriate to its particular species; and where 
this is most complete, the object appears most perfect and beau- 
tiful in its kind. This, painting and sculpture can express, as 
far as it consists in exterior structure ; which is, indeed, but a 
comparatively humble and unimportant part in a rational and 
intellectual being ; but is nevertheless all that can express the 
qualities of the higher and more important, to the most univer- 
sal medium of perception, vision. ‘To accomplish this end, the 
artist must exhibit the genuine man, as formed originally by his 
Creator, undisguised by any adscititious trappings of ornament 
or concealment ; and if such exhibitions excite any improper 
associations, it will only be in those whose minds are more ha- 
bituated to such associations, than to any of a purer kind ;—vice- 
hunters, who still delight ia the pursuit of what they are no long- 
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er able to retain or enjoy; and eagerly follow the scent or the 
shadow, when the substance has escaped them ;—who are con- 
tinually prying every where in quest of their ga:ie, and equally 
ready to worry whatever their prurient and morbid imaginations 
invest with its semblance. 

As for the delight afforded by rich, mellow, and splerdid hars 
mony of colours and: light: and shade, we cannoi but think that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, though so successful in producing it has uns 
reasonably debased it in his Discourses, by treating it as a pleasure 
of mere sensuality. There are unquestionably some colours or 
modifications of light more grateful to the eye than others; but 
the mere organic pleasure that any of them afford, is so imper- 
ceptible amidst the higher gratifications, that it can_in no case 
be properly called sensuality, any more than that arising from 
the melody of verse. Both are only grateful when employed as 
the vehicles of meaning; no person, we believe, having ever 
found pleasure in hearing verse recited in a language, which he 
did not understand ; or in contemplating the materials of a pice 
ture spread out on the pallet. Yet, as far as thev affect the or. 
gans of sense only, each must be the same in both instances. 

Even when painting or sculpture are unworthily employed to 
excite sensuality, they only do it through the medium of the 
imagination. Neither is it in the power ot either to excite much 
sympathy of passion or effection,—which require more compiete 
scenes than either of them can afford. The productions of both 
are fixt and stationary, exhibiting but one momentary action or 
event, and making but one unvaried impression; so that the 
most impassioned and expressive figure tells no more than one 
dumb attitude on the stage. We admire the taste and skill of 
the artist in expressing the sentiments and feelings of the mind 
in corporeal forms; and our delight arises more from that ad« 
miration, than from any sympathy with the sentiments or feel- 
ings exprest in his work. 


Arr. II. Correspondance Literaire, Philosophique et Critique; 
Adressée a un Souverain d’ Allemagne ; Deputs 1753 jusqu'en 
1769. Par le Baron De Grimm, et par Diderot. 6 tomes, 
8vo. Paris, 1813. 


Ws the first portion of this learned person’s lucubrations 

was under our notice, we were unwarily led to express 
a wish for the publication of the rest:— and behold ! we have 
now eleven thick volumes of them on our table! We have not 
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been able, we confess, to get regularly through the whole of 
this great mass; and only consider ourselves, at present, in 
condition to give an account of the first six,—which extend from 
the year 1753 to 1769, and end where the part originally pub- 
lished, it will be recollected, began. The concluding part of 
this last publication takes up the Journal where the first ended ; 
and brings down the literary and philosophical history of Paria 
from 1782 to 1790. 

It would certainly have been agreeable, and might have been 
instructive, to have considered the whole work at one view; and 
thus to have been enabled to trace the change of tone, and the 
succession of leading subjects, that cannot fail to have occurred 
in the critical annals of half a century. But the size of the 
work, and the mode of its publication, have made this imprac- 
ticable; and while we may venture perhaps upon something of 
the sort when we come to the last part of the worthy Baron’s 
Chronicles, our readers must be contented, for the present, with 
such desultory remarks as are suggested by the portion more 
immediately befere us. 

Of this we cannot help saying, at the outset, that it strikes 
us as being, on the whole, less interesting than that which we 
formerly examined ; but whether this arises from its having 
been earlier written, or later read, we really cannot presume to 
determine. ‘The Baron may have been less practised in his vor 
cation, when he indited these philosophical despatches ; or we 
may have been more fastidious in ours, when we perused them. 
The difference, however, if there actually be any, seems rather 
to be in the manner than the matter of his miscellaneous specu- 
lations. ‘There is the same cheerful sagacity, and intrepid good 
sense here, as formerly ;—but rather less, we think, of playful- 
ness, or of that petulant extravagance of pleasantry which so 
frequently enlivened us on his first introduction to our notice, 
We are far, however, from intending any disparagement to the 
worthy Baron, even in his present habiliments—or from lower- 
ing him down to any comparison with the common herd of dis- 
coursers on literature and philosophy. We think indeed, that 
the principles of both have been considerably enlarged and ex- 
alted since the period when his creed was finally adjusted ; but 
he has bright glimpses even of those coming glories ; and fre- 
quently anticipates, with wonderful precision, the sentiments 
and opinions of a more experienced and impartial posterity. 
He does not indeed exhaust the many interesting themes on 
which he touches, with the careful and gomprehensive analysis 
of our Smith or Reid ; and still less does he soar up, like his 
own Madame de Staél, to a point above the sphere of their pers 
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plexities, and solve high disputes by transcending the element 
in which they are generated. He does not, like Johnson, leave 
behind him, in his casual excursions into the region of specula- 
tion, those giant vestiges that serve for ever to guide the track 
of more laborious adventurers ;—nor scatter, like Burke, from 
the sportive wings of his genius, those precious gleams of diviner 
light that seem to reveal to us, for an instant, the inner shrines 
and recesses of Philosophy. His eloquence is not often lofty, 
nor his philosophy exalted or exalting ; but his conceptions are 
always clear and vigorous, and his judgments, for the most part, 
comprehensive and exact. He is no idolater of the brilliant 
and seducing talents which illustrated the society in which he 
lived ; and not only commemorates their defects with all the 
freedom of an impartial spectator, but gives a liberal allowance 
of praise to foreign and to ancient genius. ‘Though surrounded 
with the frivolous amusements and petty cabails of an idle me- 
tropolis, and chiefly occupied indeed in chronicling their suc- 
cession, he never forgets that they are frivolous, or affects to 
magnify their importance in the eyes of his readers. He fairly 
admits, that he is busy about trifles; and only seeks to justify 
himself by representing all human -occupations ‘as almost e+ 
qually trifling:—although, in the midst of all this levity, we 
must do him the justice to say, that he seems to be continual- 
ly actuated by an enlightened, though not very enthusiastic, 
philanthropy ; and to keep an observant, though unimpassion- 
ed eye, upon every thing that promises to affect the happiness 
of the great body of mankind. There is a tone not only of 
gayety but of good humour throughout all his lucubrations : 
—And a perpetual recollection of the infirmity of human rea- 
son—the mutability of systems and opinions—and those succes- 
sive ‘ follies of the wise,’ which have so often made the boast 
of one age the derision of the next, all tend to maintain in him 
a tone of great temperance and moderation, and to save him 
from that dogmatism of affirmation, which alone scems to be 
without the pale of his toleration. Upon the whole, we are of 
opinion that he would have made an excellent reviewer—and 
though we certainly think that we could have given him some 
hints worth attending to, if he had had the good fortune to live 
in our time, we confess, on the other hand, that there is much, 
both in respect to temper and to manner, in which it would 
be well for us and for our fellows, if we could imitate him. It 
is his opinion, and it is also ours, that it is the duty as well as 
the privilege of a literary journalist to examine, and if necessary 
to refute, the doctrines of the authors he notices, and that no 
trade’is so useless to society as that of a mere maker of extracts 
aud abstracts. There are some works, however, which can 
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scarcely be noticed in any other way; nor shall we often have 
oceasivn for the exercise of our bigh functions in pointing out 
to cur readers what has struck us as most remarkable in the vo- 
lumes now before us. 

One of the very first discussions we meet with, seems to us 
not a little interesting. It is upon the nature and effects of that 
peculisr constitution of society in France, of which Frenchmen 
have been allowed to boast so loudly and so long, that its un- 
rivalled superiority is now become an article of faith over the 
greatest part of civilized Europe. We have already ventured, 
on more than one occasion, to call in question this stupendous 
excellence ; and tried to console our countrymen for the want of 
certain pastimes, the value of which we suspected to be prodi- 
giously exaggerated ; and which, at any rate, we thought could 
never be obtained, but by the sacrifice of far greater advantages. 
We are delighted to find M. Grimm upon our side in this contro- 
versy ulso, He is decidedly of opinion, that the peculiar charac- 
ter of French society was produced entirely by their want of poli- 
tical freedom, and the consequent absence of ail great and inter- 
esting Snes that its chief effect was not only to ef- 
face every thing like national character, but to obliterate the sub- 


stantial distinctions between talent and imbecility, and to sub- 
stitute in the place of natural sentiments and varying expressions, 


a certain conventional jargon, which all were capable of acquir- 
ing, aad no one permitted to go beyond. ‘ It may appear sur- 
‘ prising,’ he observes, * that among the infinite multitude of 

novels which every day conn at Paris, there should be 
none that afford a tolerable picture of our domestic manners 
or national character :—This, however, he adds, I am per 
suaded, is not for want of painters, but of originals.-—Our 
laws of bienseance and politeness have confounded all shades, 
and levelled all distinctions ;—and when we have once fairly 
painted our petit maitres and petites maitresses, there is an end 
of the matter; and all that is national among us is exhausted. 
In free countries, antient and modern, there is nothing of this 
uniformity —but, with us, little else is visible round the whole 
horizon of polished society. Let a stranger go into a compa- 
ny of fifteen or twenty persons, and listen for three hours to 
their conversation—at the end of that time, the odds are, that 
he will not be able to distinguish the greatest blockhead. of 
the party from the man of the highest talents. Every one 
moe = of the same things, and in the same jargon —so that 
all who live in what is called society, seem fashioned upon 
one pattern, and cast in one mould. All professions and con- 
‘ ditions too are confounded, and every thing that is charagter- 
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* istic of them carefully avoided—or rather, every one assumes 
* the tone and character of one profession—that of a man of 
‘ the world: and the only absurdity that presents itself, is that 
* of overdoing this character.’ In another place this subject is 
resumed, and more carefully investigated—with the same or more 
disadvantageous results. 

‘ En effet, pour que la société puisse subsister, il faut nécessaire- 
ment que la pointe des caract¢res soit, pour ainsi dire, émoussée et 
que tout le monde se ressemble ; car, pour étre bien dans la société, 
il faut apprendre dés l’enfance a soumettre sa volonté a la volonté 
générale, et il faut finir par n’en point avoir a soi. Or, comme cha- 
eun de son cété s’exerce a cette complaisance et a ces sacrifices con- 
tinuels, il en doit résulter nécessairement une ressemblance générale, 
et chacun de son cété doit perdre de son caractére, et sur-tout de 
eet air original dont on ne se défait jamais quand onenaun. Du 
moment qu’un homme choque la volonté générale, et qu’il s’avise 
d’en avoir une 2 lui, on dit: c’est un homme insupportable dans la 
société. Mais cette fausse et excessive délicatesse qui fait que, dans 
le commerce journalier, nous souffrons si impatiemment la dissem- 
blance des maniéres des autres avec les ndtres, ayant banni les ca- 
ractéres de la sociéi¢é, y a établi l’ennui et |’uniformité; et nous ne 
remédions aux tristes effets de ces maux que par une vaine et inutile 
agitation, en changeant continuellement de place et volant d’objet 
en objet, sans plaisir, sans besoin et sans motif.’ 

He then proceeds to show, that this perpetual restraint and 
vigilant attention to so many trifling observances, not only takes 
away all variety and originality from manners and conversation, 
but in the long-run from character also—and that it is next to 
impossible for a great and sublime genius to arise in such a so- 
ciety—or at least without setting all its petty ordinances at de- 
fiance ; the only effectual safeguards against its debasing influ- 
ences being, according to M. Grimm, to be very short-sighted 
and very dull of hearing! Besides all this, he candidly ae 
certain more substantial evils in this vaunted socicty. 

* D’ailleurs, il résulte deux inconvéniens de notre habitude de vivre 
en société. Le premier, que nous restons superficiels et frivoles, 
Rien ne nous affecte vivement, rien ne nous intéresse & un certain 
point; une mollesse efféminée et la paresse se glissant dans les cer- 
cles des oisifs, énervent bientdt l’ame et l’empéchent de sentir, et 
notre esprit engourdi aime mieux juger au hasard que de se donner 
la peine d’approfondir ; la beauté miile et touchante des grands ob- 
jets ne nous remue plus, nous nous attachons au colfichet, et notre 
gout devient mince, inconstant et frivole. Un autre inconvénient non 
moins dangereux et plus humiliant encore, est qu’il s’établit des 
goits factices dans tous les genres de littérature, d’arts et de profes- 
siONy Qui ont trouvé leur naissance dans le cerveau de quelque pédant 
(car ily en a dans toutes Jes classes et dans tous les métiers) et qui 
sont adoptés par la mulitude sans autre examen. vussi n'y a-t-il 
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rien de si commun parmi nous que de voir qu’un sot qui a la con- 
stance de répéter quelque temps la méme chose, est cru a la fin, non- 
seulement par des gens plus sots que lui, mais par une multitude de 
gens d’esprit qui redoutent Ja peine d’examiner. C'est ainsi qu’il 
s’établit de certaines réputations de société aussi brillantes et aussi 
durables que les feux follets, et suivant lesquelles le cercle n’oserait 
prononcer sur l’ouvrage ou la piéce du jour, sans savoir la décision 
de M. un tel, qui est en droit de donner le ton, et qui est ordinaire- 
ment le plus sot de tous. Aussi jugeons-nous tous les jours les let- 
tres, les arts, les spectacles, suivant des regles établies par la pédan- 
terie et la sottise, adoptées par la frivolité et la paresse, dont nous 
serions bien étonnés qu’on nous demandat Je principe, et encore plus 
de n’en pouvoir indiquer aucun de fondé ni de raisonnable. I] est 
inutile d’ajouter que dans un tel pays, on n’a pas le temps d’avoir 
des passions vigoureuses, fortes et durables. La dissipation aasorbe 
tout; elle vous fait changer d’objet sans plaisir, sans besoin et sans 
jamais vous fixer. Ce sont les passions que développent le génie et 
qui enfantent les grandes et belles choses; et, de tous lés vices, la 
légereté est le plus funeste, parce qu elle rend toutes les vertus incer- 
taines et inutiles, et qu’on ne peut jamais compter un instant sur un 
peuple qui est sans consistance. ’ 

These observations are the more entitled to regard, not only 
because they are made by a person who passed his di ays happi- 
ly, and with distinction, in the society which he thus character- 
izes, but because they are delivered by him without the least 
mixture of bitterness or sarcastic exaggeration, and repeated in 
several places as the final and deli berate judgment of one, whose 
opportunities of observation were as ample, as his qualifications 
were undeniable. We are glad, we own, to have the assistance 
of a Parisian, to disabuse some of our countrymen of their pi- 
tiable admiration cf Paris,—and to help to unfrenchify them, by 
an authority which no one in France will question or refuse.— 
Of the substantial justice of M. Grimm’s ie ‘rvations, no can- 
did or competent judge, we believe, will make any question. 
Those to whom the copious and brilliant jargon of good com- 
pany in France is altogether new, will always be apt indeed to 
mistake the familiar use of it for individual wit and vivacity ;— 
and the travelled vulgar, of all ranks, will never be able to re- 
sist the tempt: ition of disp: waging homebred merit, and aiming 
at a cheap distinction, by dwelling on the prodigies with which 
they were surrounded abroad :—But all inde pendent and fair ob- 
servers, we are persuaded, will concur in the censure of M. 
Grimm, and will not hesitate to acknowledge the monotony of 
French society,—a monotony that in the long-run is but the 
more oppressive for its factitious vivacity and perpetual preten- 
sion; and which is but poorly relieved, while it is tacitly ac~ 
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knowledged, by the besoin du spectacle which prevails so conspi- 
cuously through all its orders; or the dexterous gladiatorship 
of a few professed talkers, who are condescending enough to give 
themselves en spectacle in private, and without any other hire 
than that of distinction. 

It is from this want of character and variety in their society, 
that M. Grimm accounts for the French having no true come- 
dy, and no tolerable novels, in which domestic manners are re- 
presented.—He speaks with unmeasured praise of various Eng- 
lish productions of this description ; and in the end, carries his 
zeal so far, as to make a comparison between Fielding and 
Rousseau, infinitely to the advaniage of the former.— After con- 
trasting the uniformity of the ‘ langage emphatique’ which 
Rousseau lends indiscriminately to all his characters, with the 
infinite variety of style which the English writer has invented 
for his, he concludes—* C’est que Fielding, n’en deplaise a Ma- 
* dame Riccoboni, a du genie,—et Jean-Jacques n'est qu’un écri- 
* vain!’ He is very fair, and even very indulgent, however, to 
Jean-Jacques, through the whole of these speculations ;—and 
we may as well report what he has said about him in this place, 
as in any other. 

It is no slight proof of the general accuracy and fairness of 
both these cminent persons, that the little sketch which M. 
Grimm has here given of Rousseau’s early life, under the year 
1762, coincides almost exactly with what that illustrious lunatic 
recorded of hinsclf so long after in his Confessions. There are 
two or three little traits, however, that the Confessor has omit- 
ted :—one is, the sudden and extraordinary change in his chae 
racter and manners, which took place upon his first rising into 
notoriety, on the publication of his paradoxical Essay on the 
miniseries of Civilization. 

* Jusque la’ says M. Grimm ‘ il avait été complimenteur, galant et 
recherché, d’un commerce méme mielleux et fatigant d force de tour- 
nures: tout a-coup il prit le manteau de cynique, et, n’ayant point de 
naturel dans le caractere, il se livra a l'autre exces; mais en lancant 
ses sarcasmes, il avait toujours faire des exceptions en faveur de ceux 
avec lesquels il vivait, et il garda, avec son ton brusque et cynique, 
beaucoup de ce raffinement et de cet art de faire des complimens re- 
cherchés, surtout dans son commerce avec les femmes. En prenant 
la livrée de philosophie, i] quitta aussi madame Dupin, et se fit co- 
piste de musique, prétendant exercer ce métier comme un simple 
ouvrier, et y trouver sa vie et son pain; car une de ses folies était de 
dire du mal du metier d’auteur, et de n’en pas faire d'autre.’ 

Akin to this, was his subsequent and latest transformation, 
from a rude despiser of the great, to a considerable courtier of 
some cf the most cninent among them,—a change of which 
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M. Grimm has recorded a very trivial, but rather striking ex- 
ample.—In the height of his cynical fit, he was every where fol- 
lowed by an ugly cur, to which he gave the name of Luke ;—be- 
cause, according to him, it was as peevish and puny as a noble- 
man of that devomination. When he condescended to take up 
his abode in the park of the Duke of Luxembourg, he was still 
accompanied by this amiable attendant ;——but he took care to 
change his name from Duse to Turk; aud was visibly annoyed, 
if ever he was reminded of his former appellation. 

Another singularity, which we do not remember to have met 
with in the Contessions, is, that besides his new plan for noting 
music by cyphers, he had a project, at his first co uing to Paris, 
for teaching men to fly,—and actually worked tor many years on 
a machine for that purpose. though he never had confidence e- 
nough in its principles, to venture himself off the house-top in 
it. He continued, however, it seems, all his life, to think so 
well of the invention, that he would never allow even his most 
intimate friends to treat it as chimerical. What M. Grimm has 
said of his celebrated Lettre sur les spectacles, is happily charac- 
teristic we think of the greater part of his wr tings. 

‘ M. Rousseau est né avec tous les talens d’un sophiste. Des are 
gumens spécieux, une foule de raisonnemens captieux, de Dart et 
de l’artifice, joints 4 une éloquence male, simple et touchante feront 
de lui un adversaire tres-revoutable pour tout ce qu'il a tuquera; 
mais au milieu de |’enchanteme t et de la magi¢ de son coloris, il 
ne vous persuadera pas, parce qu’il n'y a que la vérité qui persuade, 
On est toujours tenté de dire, Cela est tres-beau ct tres faux, 
Quoique le nouvel ouvrage de M. Rousseau dont il est question ici, 
nYait paru diffus, languissant et méme plat en beaucoup d’eadroits, 
je ne doute point que vous ne l’ayez lu avec bien du plaisir; seule- 
ment en le quittant vous serez étonné qu'il ne vous ait fait changer 
de sentiment sur rien. De la fagon dont M. Rousseau s’y prend, il 
est sir qu'il n’y a rien au monde qu'on ne puisse renverser, sur tout 
avec une cognée comme la sienne. ’—* Je remarquerai donc que c’est 
bien peine perdue que de répondre séricusement a M. Rousseau sur ce 
qu’il a dit contre la comédie en général, et quand on n’a pas autant de 
force et d’énergie dans Je style que lui, c'est encore une entreprise 
maladroite. Les gens d’esprit et de sens ré{utent les argumens de M. 
Rousseau a mesure qu’ils lisent ; ils n’ont besoiv de personne pour 
les avertir. En rendant justice au talent de /’auteur, ils ne re- 
marquent pas moins un défaut de logique général dans tout l’ou- 
vrage, qui fait que ce que l’auteur établit dans un tel endroit, est 
détruit quelques pages apres par une assertion qui, sans lui étre di- 
rectement opposée, ne laisse pas que de lui ‘tre contradictoire, 
C'est ce choc de principes de toute espece avancés suivant le besoin 
qu'on en a, et puis oubliés un moment apres pour d’autres qui ne 
peuvent plus s'accorder avec les premiers, qu’on a toujours reproché 
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avec raison 4 M. Rousseau, et qui n’est nulle part si sensible que 
dans sa philippique contre la comédie, sans compter les raisonne- 
mens captieux et de mauvaise foi, que l’auteur avance ordinairement 
avec beaucoup de véhémence et de chaleur, comme s’il voulait 
s étourdir lui-méme sur le faux qu'il y apercoit. ° 

There is a long critique upon the Emile of the same author ; 
the most remarkable thing in which is, that M. Grimm assures 
us that he had himself drawn up a sketch of a system of educa- 
tion upon a similar plan, which he communicated to Rousseau 
many years before the Emile made its appearance. He claims 
the glory, therefore, of having first conceived the project of il- 
lustrating the principles of education by the actual history of an 
ingenuous pupil; and maintains that Rousseau has stolen this 
and many other things from that original sketch of his, which 
he never afterwards found leisure to complete. One of the most 
remarkable is, the principle of keeping the mind absolutely free 
of all religious i impressions till the age of reason. ‘ It was part 
© of my project,’ says M. Grimm, ‘ that my pupil, till he was 
£ fifteen years of age, should never have heard the name of 
« God uttered.’ We cannot conceive a plagiarism less worth 
resenting than this: and if we are to consider it as a fair speci- 
men of the worthy Baron’s system, we must be permitted to 
doubt whether the world has any great reason to lament its sup- 
pression, or whether Jcan- -Jacques would have made any very 
great profit by stealing the whole of it. How is it possible, in a 
country full of steeples and priests, to breed up a lad to the age 
of fifteen, without his ever hearing the name of God mentioned ? 
And yet M. Grimm does not fail to perccive the extreme absurdi- 
ty of other assumptions in the Emile, far less extravagant in ge- 
neral than this; and ends his enumeration of them with observ- 
ing, that if it require the concarrence of so many impossibilities 
to give a young man a chance for a good education, it may per- 
haps be wiser not te make the attempt. ‘The work, however, 
is characterized with great fairness and vigour, as, follows. 

* En général, on peut dire que son 7'raité de [éducation est un re- 
cueil de choses vraies et fausses, de contradictions, de beautés grandes 
et sublimes, et d’impertinences pilates et inutiles, de choses touchantes 
et de choses arides, de syst¢mes extravagans et absurdes et de vues 
justes, de choses concolantes pour l’humanité, et de satires et de ca- 
lomnies contre le genre humain. Le grand défaut de M. Rousseau, 
e’est de manquer de naturel et de vérité; l'autre, plus grand encore, 
c’est d’étre toujours de mauvaise foi. Ses raisonnemens sont com- 
posés d’une foule de vérités et d’une foule de faussetés et de menson- 
ges- On ne saurait se promettre de les réfuter avec succes, et ce- 
pendant tout lecteur attentif en sent le défaut et Vinanité. Voila 
pourquoi M. Rousseau n’a persuadé a personne guc les lettres étaient 
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la peste du genre humain, que le théatre était une école de corrup- 
tion, que ’homme était fait pour la vie sauvage, et non pour vivre 
en société ; et voila cependant pourquoi il a trouvé si peu d’adver- 
saires dignes de lui. On admire son talent; mais on est faché qu’il 
n’en puisse faire un meilleur usage. On peut dire encore que M. 
Rousseau a toujours raison quand les hommes ont tort, et toujours 
tort quand les hommes ont raison; car il cherche’ moins 4 dire la 
vérité qu’a dire autrement qu’on ne dit, et & prescrire autrement 
qu'on ne fait. On est étonné de voir a cdté d’une idée pleine d’éléva- 
tion et de charmes une platitude qui n’a pas le sens commun.’ 
And a little after, 

* Ce qui n’est pas moins étrange, c’est de voir cet écrivain précher 
partout l’amour de la vérité, et employer toujours l’artifice et le men- 
songe pour réussir aupres de son cléve. Si M. Rousseau croit qu'il 
soit si aisé de dérober la vérité aux enfans, et de leur en faire accroire 
sur le vrai caractére de ceux dont ils dépendent, sur leur vraie situa- 
tion, sur ce qu’ils peuvent et sur ce qu’ils ne peuvent point, on peut 
Vassurer qu’une des observations les plus communes lui a échappé. 
il ne faut pas avoir vu beaucoup d’enfans pour savoir avec quelle 
justesse étonnante ils jugent de tout ce qui les intéresse, de tous ceux 
qui ont des rapports directs avec eux, et combien il serait inutile de 
vouloir leur donner le change la-dessus. 

‘ Il faut donc regarder le livre de l’éducation, ainsi que les autres 
ouvrages du citoyen de Geneve, non comme un livre utile aux hom- 
mes, non comme l’ouvrage d’un philosophe avec lequel vous aime- 
riez a passer votre vie, a philosopher et a vous instruire, mais com- 
me un recueil immense de choses qui vous fait penser sur toutes sortes 
de matiéres, dont l’auteur, par un art infini, par un style rempli de 
chaleur et de force, vous intéresse encore, lors méme qu’il s’égare 
et qu’il est de mauvaise foi, et dont le caractére sera toujours pré- 
cieux, tantot par le talent de l’auteur, tantét par sa singularité.’ 

There is a candid and indulgent account of Rousseau’s fa- 
mous quarrel with David Hume; in which M. Grimm conceives 
that the philosopher who retained his senses ought to have had 
so much consideration for his brother who bad lost them, as 
to have withheld from the public the melancholy story of his 
extravagance. 

* Au reste,’ he concludes, ‘ je pense que personne ne peut lire cet 
étrange proces sans se sentir une pitié profonde pour ce malheureux 
Jean-Jacques ; car s’il lui arrive d’offenser ses amis, il faut convenir 
qu'il s’en punit bien cruellement: et quelle déplorable vie que celle 
qui se consume dans d’aussi folles et d’aussi pénibles agitations! Je 
défierais son ennemi le plus acharné de lui suggérer, dans la position 
ou il est, un plus mauvais conseil que celui qu’il a pris de lui-méme, 
de se brouiller avec M. Hume sans l’ombre de sujet. J’avais tou- 
jours été persuadé qu'il prenait un fort mauvais parti en préférant> 
l'Angleterre a d'autres asiles; mais je ne m’attendais pas a une révo- 
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lution aussi bizarre et aussi prompte. II est aisé de prévoir qu’il ne 
pourra pas long-temps résider dans ce délicieux séjour de Wort‘on, 
et que la premiere réforme tombera sur |’ami Davenport, !a seconde 
sur la nation anglaise. Mais i] n’est pas aussi aisé de prédire en quel 
coin de la terre l’ami Jean-Jacques pourra finir ses jours tranquille. 
ment. Il parait démontré qu’il mene avec lui un compagnon qui ne 
le peut souffrir en repos nulle part. 11 aura du moins pendant quel- 
ques mois la douce satisfaction de préparer une réponse t.0n succincte 
a Exposé succinct de M. Hume. Cela soutient d’antart. 5S: eres 
conjectures se vérifient, celui de tous ses amis et erremis 9” f’nt 
trape pas une bonne taloche dans cette réponse, pourra se vanter ce 
Vavoir échappé belle. 

* Jean-Jacques est venu deux cents ans trop tard ¢ son vrai let était 
celui de 1éformateur, et il aurait eu i’ame aussi deuce que Jehan 
Chauvin Picard. Au seizieme siecle, il aurait fondé les freres Rous- 
ses ou Roussaviens, ou Jean-Jacquistes; mais, dans le nétre, on ne 
fait point de prosélytes ; et toute la prose brilante n’engage pas loisif 
qui lit, @ quitter le livre pour se mettre a la suite du prosateur.’ 

Of the matters of fact recorded in these Chronicles, none, 
perhaps, are more curious than the minute and authentic ac- 
count of the sufferings or performances of those unhappy wo- 
men called Convulsionaires, who pretended to 1eceive particular 
visitations of the Holy Spirit, during which, they either fell 
into violent convulsious, or were irresistibly impelled to court 
certain severe bodily inflictions, at the hands of their spiritual 
confederates and assistants. M. Grimm has preserved an exact 
detail of what took place on two of these occasions, from the 
notes actually made out con the spot by M. de Condamine and 
M. de Gastel, who found means to be present at the whole ex- 
hibition. ‘The first scene was that of the crucifixion of the 
Sceur Rachel and the Sceur Felicité, two women from thirty to 
forty years of age, who were inwardly moved, as they pretend- 
ed, to exhibit this lively image of the passion of our Saviour, 
in a mean lodging in Paris, in August 1759. These two 
wretched creatures were actually nailed to two wooden crosses, 
through their hands and their feet, and continued fastened to 
them Se upwards of three hours ; during which they sometimes 
pretended to slumber in a beatific trance, and at other times 
uttered a quantity of infantine nonsense and gibberish, asking 
for sweetmeats, and threatening and fondling the spectators, in 
lisping accents, and all the babyish diminutives of the nursery. 
The nails were at length drawn out, and a considerable quanti- 
ty of blood flowed from all the wounds ; after washing and ban- 
daging which, the patients sate down quietly to a little repast in 
the midst of the apartment. Although their votaries and ghost- 
jy adyisers maintained tl.at they experienced no pain, but, on 
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the contrary, the most exquisite delight from those operations, 
the respectable reporters concur in testifying that it was easy to 
see throughout that they were trequently in the utmost agony ; 
ai.d that in driviug in and drawing out the nails in particular, 
they could not refrain from all the contortions and writhings 
of the most dreadful suffering—though they had the incredible 
fortitude and self-command to suppress any audible indications 
of their misery, and not to utter the least marmur or groan in 
the midst of their torments. After this tragedy, there was a kind 
of afterpiece by the inferior performers and pupils of this school 
of imposture.— Various women were stretched on the floor, and 
beot with bludgeons on the head and breast, and trodden vio- 
len'ly under the feet of their spiritual assistants, to their infinite 
relic: and gratification, as the managers of the spectacle most 
suiemuly asserted—but with more or less apparent dread and 
suffering, according to M. Grimw’s informers, as they had made 
aicss or a greater progress in this strange and barbarous impos- 
ture. They had also the points of swords pressed forcibly 
against their sides and bosoms ;—and were not only miraculous- 
ly protected from wounds, but received the greatest consolation 
from the most serious and continued thrusting. This, it seems, 
illustrated in a wonderful manner, the invulnerability of the 
church under all the persecutions of unholy power !—and their 
insensibility to blows and kicking, typified, in the same pitiable 
jargon, the insensibility of the worldly-minded to all the solici- 
tations and impulses of divine grace. 

The second exhibition, the particulars of which M. de Con- 
damine wrote down while it was going on, consisted in the cru- 
cifixion of the Scour Francoise and the Sceur Marie,—and a 
great deal of beating and thrusting with swords on the bodies 
of some of their unfortunate apprentices. M. de Condamine 
handled and examined the nails as they were driven in and taken 
out. They were rough and square, upwards of three inches in 
length, and entered the wood of the cross nearly half an inch ; 
but little blood flowed on driving them in, but a good deal on 
their extraction. Francoise remained upwards of three hours 
on the cross; which was shifted into a great variety of postures 
during this period: But the Soeur Marie wanted faith or forti- 
tude to edify the beholders to the same extent—she shuddered 
at the fastening of the nails, and in less than an hour fairly cried 
out that she could stand it no longer, and must be taken down:— 
she was unfastened accordingly, and carried out of the chamber 
in a state of insensibility, to the no small discomfiture of her 
associates. The spectacle was concluded with a still more un- 
lucky performance. ‘Ihe Sceur Frangoise had announced that 
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God had commanded her on that day to burn the gown off her 
back, and had assured her of much comfort from the operation. 
After a great deal of grimacing accordingly, fire was actually 
set to her skirts—but, instead of appearing to experience any 
delight, the failing saint very speedily screamed out in terror ; 
and they were obliged to pour water upon her petticoats, and 
carry her off half roasted—half drowned—and utterly ashamed 
of her exhibition. Those horrible and degrading practices had 
been going on in the heart of Paris for upwards of twenty years. 
A few profligate priests were supposed to be at the bottom of the 
contrivance: but all the agents, or victims rather, were women ; 
and such appears to have been their heroic constancy, and wil- 
ling devotedness, that it is difficult not to suppose that there was 
a mixture at least of real enthusiasm with their knavery :—and 
a combination, not quite unintelligible, of an actual illusion, 
with a design to impose upon others. Shortly after this visit of 
MM. de Condamine, the exhibition was put down by the police. 
Among the eminent persons whose deaths are recorded in 
this Chronicle, one of the most remarkable is Fontenelle ; who 
departed this life in January 1757, just one month before com- 
leting his hundredth year. His character, both personal and 
literary, is admirably given by M. Grimm. Utterly without 
heart, generosity or sympathy with any human being, he was 
extremely complaisant and amusing in general society—where he 
dealt out his epigrams to the very last, with a neatness and vi- 
vacity that was extremely engaging ; and continued to be uni- 
versally acceptable, without even pretending to take an interest 
in any thing but himself. In the whole course of his long life, 
it was remarked of him, that he was never known either to 
laugh or to cry: and he even came et last it seems to make a 
boast of this insensibility. On one occasion, when a friend of 
his, in recounting some melancholy occurrence, involuntarily 
shed some tears, he inquired with affected alarm, what was the 
matter with him—and, upon being told that his feelings over- 
powered him, replied—* Your feelings !—it is now about four- 
‘ score years since I bade adieu to feeling, and to pastoral poetry.’ 
The most decidedly characteristic story however, is that of the 
asparagus. He had a great liking, it seems, for this vegetable, 
and preferred it dressed with oil. One day a certain bon vivant 
abbé, with whom he was extremely intimate, came unexpected- 
ly to dinner. ‘The abbe was very fond of asparagus also—but 
liked his dressed with butter. Fontenelle said, that for such a 
friend, there was no sacrifice of which he did not feel himself ca- 
able—and that he should have half the dish of asparagus which 
dis had just ordered for himself—and that half moreover should 
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be done with butter. While they were conversing togetlier very 
lovingly, and ws aiting for dinner, the poor abbe falls suddenly 
down in a fit of apoplexy—upon which Fontenelle inst: intly 
springs up, scampers down to the kitchen with incredible agili- 
ty, and bawls out to his cook with eagerness, ‘ The whole with 
* oil! the whole with oil! as at first ! 

While he was thus brutally indifferent to individuals, he did 
not even profess any regard for mankind in general. He used 
frequently to say, that if he held the most important truth like 
a bird in his hand, he thought he should rather crush it there, 
than let it take its flight. He was entirely without any senti- 
ment of religion; and altogether indifferent to posthumous 
glory or disgrace. If he had a paper in his bureau, the dis- 
closure of which would make his name infamous and detestable 
for ever, he said he would not take the trouble to destroy it, if 
he could be quite sure that it would never appear in his lifetime. 
A character of such revolting selfishness, could never have been 
tolerated, we think, in England, with whatever graces it might 
have been palliated—but, in France, where amusement was 
every thing, his wit and vivacity made him an universal favour- 
ite. M. Grimm has preserved one or two little specimens of his 
pleasantry. In one of the last years of his life, when talking in 
a gallant manner to a beautiful young woman, he exclaimed, 
« Ah Madam, if I were but fourscore again ! ’—On another oc- 
casion, about the same time, when a contemporary of his, ai 
old lady of an hundred and three, came to see him, and ob- 
served that Providence seemed to have forgotten him and her 
upon earth—he put his finger on his lips, with an air of affects 
ed alarm, and said, ¢ Hush! do not put them in mind.’ When 
he was just dying, some one having asked him if he felt any 
pain, he answered ‘ No—none but that of existing —Je sens une 
* grande difficulté d’étre. ’ 

His literary character will be best given in the words of M. 
Grimm himself. 

« M. de Fontenelle, est un de ces hommes rares, qui, témoin pera 
dant un siécle de toutes les révolutions de l’esprit humain, en a lui- 
méme opéré quelques-unes, et préparé les causes de plusieurs autres. 
Né sans génie, il doit tous ses succes a la clarté, a la netteté et a la 
précision de son esprit; a un certain style brillant, ingénieux et fleurt 
dont il a été le ieee et dont il y a eu depuis de si mauvais coe 
pistes. ’—* Son principal merite est d’avoir rendu le premier la philoso- 
phie populaire en France. Les Mondes, U’ Histoire des oracles, et plu- 
sieurs autres Ouvrages de M. de Fon tenelle sont devenus des livres 
classiques. Les gens du monde, alors si ignorans et si bornés, les 
femmes méme, Seat les gotits et les occupations ont une si grande 
influence dans ce qui concerne l’esprit et les mceurs des Frangais, ont 
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puisé dans ses ouvrages les principes d’une philosophie saine et éclairée, 
Lesprit philosophique, aujourd’hui si généralement répandu, doit 
done ses premiers progrés a M. de Fontenelle. Tout, jusqu’aux 
agrémens de son style qu’un gout sévére condamnerait sans doute, a 
contribué a étendre les limites de la lumieére, l’amour de la vérité et 
Vempire de la raison. I) est vrai que M. de Fontenelle, en nous é- 
clairant ainsi, a pensé porter un coup funeste au gofit de la nation. 
Son style, son coloris et sa maniére d’écrire offrent une vaste carriére 
au faux bel esprit; et si ses opinions et celles de M. de la Mothe 
eussent prévalu dans le public sur le cri plus fort de ja nature, et sur 
Veffet tranquille, mais constant de ses beautés, c’en était tait de notre 
goat; nous aurions vu renaitre le siecle des Voiture et d’autres écri- 
vains plus mincesencor. Nous aurions bieutdt resseroblé a ces entans 
qui troqueraient volontiers l’ Hercule-Farnese ou la Vénus de Médicis 
contre une poupée de nos boutiques de la rue Saint-Honoré.’ 

That this dreadful consummation did not take place, M. 
Grimm thinks was entirely owing to the providential appear- 
ance of Voltaire, whose style, at once brilliant and natural, ex- 
hibited a model, in comparison with which, the false glitter and 
eternal epigrams of Fontenelle could not fail to appear paltry and 
contemptible ; and he really seems to think, that the formation of 
such a style was a matter of mere accident, and depending alto- 

ether upon the peculiar talent and temperament of an individual. 

n all this we think the Baron is a little out of his philosophy. 
A taste for little prettinesses and strained ingenuity, is one of the 
stages by which the literature of all nations must pass in its pro- 

ress to perfection ; and at which there is no instance, we be- 
oe: of any one ever stopping short. In this country we got 
over it in the time of Cowley and Waller ; and Dryden was not 
more their natural successor than Voltaire was that of Fonte- 
nelle. ‘The progress, indeed, is not less uniform in individuals 
than in communities: all lads of sixteen are smitten with false 
points of wit and turns of ingenuity; and all that are good for 
any thing ct over that propensity by the time they are five-and- 
twenty. ‘Lhe theory of all this too is almost as obvious as the 
fact is certain. Art, while it is new, is considered as an object 
of admiration in itself, and for its own sake :—when it is more 
familiar, it is valued only as the means for attaining an end. In 
the first stage, it is ostentatiously displayed ; in the latter, it is 
sought to be concealed ; and as the progress from novelty to fa- 
miliarity may be taken for a necessary progress in all arts of im- 
portance, so, this change in the sentiment with which its dis- 
play is regarded, may be safely considered as equally certain and 
inevitable. M. Grimm, however, is not the less correct in his 
character of Fontenelle and Voltaire ; nor can any thing be bet- 
ter expressed than his brief summary of the peculiarities of the 
former. 
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* Le simple, le naturel, le vrai sublime ne le touchaient point : 
c’était une langue qu'il n’entendait point. J'ai eu souvent occasion 
de remarquer que dans tout ce qu’on lui contait ou disait, il attendait 
toujours ’épigramme. Insensible a tout autre genre de beauté, tout 
ce qui ne finixsait pas par un tour d’esprit, était nul pour lui, 1) a- 
vait vu tous les grands hommes du siécle de Louis XIV ; il avait été 
leur contemporain et méme leur rival. Il en parlait peu. Je pré- 
sume qu’il ne faisait pas grand cas de Moliére et de Racine. Pour 
La Fontaine, ii n’en parlait jamais sans en dire du mal. Il y a ce- 
pendant tel vers de La Fontaine que j'aimerais mieux avoir fait, que 
tous les ouvrages de Fontenelle ensemble. ” 

The personal character of Louis XIV. has seldom been more- 
justly represented than in the following short paragraph ; nor 
indeed were we aware that public opinion in France had settled 
so early into so sober an estimate of that long flattered sove- 
reign. 

* L’époque de son régne est sans doute merveilleuse ; mais quel 
mérite d'étre le contemporain de ‘urenne, de Colbert, de Corneille, 
de Moliére et de La Fontaine, si l’on ne partage leur gloire par 
quelques qualités supérieures, ou du moins solides. La postérité 
ne verra en Louis XLV qu'un homme sans esprit, assez porté aux 
grandes choses, mais pédant ; assez honnéte homme, mais rendu sot 
et injuste a force d’adulation ; abymé dans un tas de préjugés plus 
plats les uns que les autres ; croyant pouvoir créer & volouté les gens 
de génie dans toutes les classes, et ne pouvant jamais se dépétrer de 
l'empire des femmes et des prétres. ” 

hiis great airs of authority are noticed too with becoming spi- 
rit; and happily contrasted with the proceedings of another so- 
vereign--to whom, indeed, it must always be easicr to find a 
contrist than a parallel. 

© On cite encore le jour of Louis XTV vint au parlement en bottes 
fortes, le fouct & la main, pour faire enrégistrer ses édits. II était 
du devoir de M. de Voltaire de relever l'indécence de cette action, 
au licu de !aprouver. Je n'y vois rien de grand. Les bottes ne 
vont aux fois gu’ la téte de leurs arnées. Jaime mieux voir Hen- 
ri JV venir au parlement pour porter des édits bursaux, et observant 
au sortir du palais que le peuple ne criait pas vive le roi, revenir 
chez lui triste, et dire a ses courtisans: ils ne sont pas contens de 
moi. ils ne m’ont rien dit; et puis retourner tout d’un coup au palais 
peur retirer ses édits, disavt: I vaut mieux que je n‘aie point d’ar- 
gent, et qu’ils soient coutens. Voila des traits que Vhistorien doit 
consacrer dans ses fastes, et que ja postérité duit honorer de ses 
larmes. * 

If he is sober and neutral in his estimate of the sovereign, it 
must be admitted, we think, that he gives way to a little spleen 
on the subject of the favourite :—and indeed he is candid enough 
to confess it. 
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* Madame-de Maintenon, ’ says he, ‘ Madame de Maintenon est 


une de mes aversions; et la lecture des Souvenirs n’a pas augmenté 
mon gout pour elle. On voit dans toutes ses actions le manege, les 
meeurs ct les sentiinens d’une femme de chambre bien adroite, bien 
souple, bien artificieuse qui, a force de petites intrigues dévotes, 
parvint enfin a faire de la cour une garde-robe. Tout, durant son 
régne, a un air si triste, si subalterne, si bourgeois, qu’on ne peut 
y penser sans dégoat, Ses défenseurs disent quelquefois que le che- 
min qu’elle a fait prouve scul son mérite supérieur; mais je le nie. 
Il est vrai que de veuve d’un Scarron, devenir reine de France, c’est 
franchir le plus grand intervalle possible; mais ib n’a fallu pour cela 
qu’associer les petits artifices de l’ambition aux petites pratiques de 
Ja dévotion. En général, il n’est pas si difficile aux petites dmes de 
faire une fortune éclatante, il l’est bien plus aux grandes dames d’ar- 
river 4 Ja place que leur mérite leur assigne. D’abord |’élévation 
des sentimens est presque toujours un obstacle insurmontable a la 
fortune; elle vous prive de mille moyens d’avancement aisés et sirs; 
Yesprit méme est nuisible.’—‘ I] n’est pas croyable ce que ’im- 
portunité seule sait obtenir; et quel est homme d’esprit qui sache 
étre importun comme il faut?’—*‘ Le Maréchal de Belle Isle disait 
qu'il était essenticl de ne jamais perdre de vue aucun de ses projets. 
C’est en suivant cette maxime qu’il parvint, a l'age de soixante-dix 
ans, la place de secrétaire d’état de la guerre; c’était un peu tard, 
mais c’¢tait avoir réussi. Madame de Maintenon avait sans doute 
la méme maxime. ” 

He is more indulgent, and, we are persuaded, more just to 
a far superior certainly, though less fortunate female—we mean 
Madame De Staal, whosé charming Memoirs he thus charac- 
terizes within a few days after their first publication. It is a 
great thing for a contemporary to anticipate thus correctly the 
decision of posterity; and to pronounce a sentence on a new 
book, which, after seventy years, may still be adopted without 
changing a syllable, as that of all its intelligent readers. 

* La prose de M. de Voltaire & part, je n’en connais pas de plus 
agréable que celle de Madame de Staal. Une rapidité étonnante, 
une touche fine et légere, des traits de pinceau sans nombre, des ré- 
flexions neuves, fines et vraies, un naturel et une chaleur toujours 
également soutenus, font le mérite de ces mémoires, a un point 
d’autant plus éminent, que historique qui en fait le fond est peu 
intéressant en lui-méme, et n’a d’autre charme que celui que les 
grices légéres et piquantes de Madame de Staal répandent sur tout 
ce qu’elles manient. Voila donc un modeie pour ceux qui se mélent 
d’écrire des mémoires.’—* C’est dans son livre qu’ils doivent étudier 
le secret de rendre interessans les plus petits détails et les plus indif- 
férens cn apparence ; c’est d’elle qu’ils doivent. apprendre (si toute- 
fois cela s'apprend) l’art de ne jamais dire que ce qu’il faut, et de Ic 
dire de la manitre la plus piquante. Ces mémoires seront encore 
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d’une utilité infinie aux jeunes gens qui par leur naissance et par leur 
état, étant destinés a vivre dans le monde, ont intérét 4 en acquérir 
de bonne heure |’usage—cette science si difficile 4 définir, si peu 
stable dans ses principes, dont le premier est d’en changer toujours, 
et qui donne tout au tact et rien a la raison. Aussi suis-je bien per- 
suadé qu’un pédant de l’université ou un bon négociant, absorbé 
dans les détails pénibles de ses calculs, qui, apres avoir lu les Mé- 
moires de Madame de Staal, verrait l’éloge que je viens d’en faire, 
ne manquerait pas de me supposer la téte tournée; et, autant que 
je puis m’y connaitre, je ne crois pas que ces mémoires, qui ont un 
succes si brillant et si complet dans le monde, fassent jamais grande 
fortune ni dans la rue St.-Denis, ni dans la rue St.-Jacques, ’ 

‘ Nos faiseurs de portraits devraient bien aller 4 l"école chez Ma- 
dame de Staal; elle fait ordinairement les siens en trois lignes avec 
une vérité étonnante. Elle conte toujours, ne loue et ne blame ja- 
mais dans ses remarques, et présente malgré cela Ja vérité avec un 
art singulier, et que je ne connais a personne; bien plus, elle ne dit 
jamais que du bien de Madame la Duchesse du Maine ; malgré cela, 
on ne peut pas sempécher d’étre indigné de la conduite de cette 
princesse a l'égard de Madame de Staal.’—‘ Voici comment elle 
peint les hommes dont elle a occasion de parler en passant; c’est le 
portrait du premier président, M, de Mesmes: “ C’était un grand 
“ courtisan et un homme médiocre, d’un esprit et d’une société a- 
“ gréables, faible, timide, rempli de ces défauts qui aident a plaire 
* et empéchent de servir.” Quel pinceau !’ 

M. Grimm gives us also a little history of this extraordinary 
woman. She was not pretty, he says; and not even uncommon- 
ly pleasing in general society. She had many lovers, however ; 
and the two persons for whom she confesses a partiality, are said 
to have been both very disagreeable. With all this she was a 
little suspected of gallantry: and when her book was about 
to be published, one of her friends asked her whether it really 
contained a full and fair disclosure of all her affairs of the heart. 
* Je ne me suis point qu’en buste,’ repondit Madame De Staal, 

The Reveries of Marechal Saxe are somewhat over praised, 
we think ; but there is a very spirited sketch of his character, 
though traced no doubt with a favourable hand. 

‘ Il était un des plus beaux hommes de son siecle; sa figure ré- 
unissait la majesté de la taille, la noblesse des traits, la douceur 
d’une physionomie simple et heureuse. Il faut compter parmi ses 
plus grandes qualités, cette fermeté inébranlable, cette inaltérable 
tranquillité d’esprit qui ne l’abandonneérent jamais. Au milieu des 
plaisirs 4 Paris, il n’avait jamais perdu de vue son métier, i] s’en oc- 
cupait toujours. A Varmée, il n’avait presque jamais rien 4 faire ; 
on efit dit que c’était la son temps de repos. I] se promenait la plu- 
part du temps dans son cabinet en robe de chambre. I] combinait 
ainsi ses opérations en révant. La fécondité de son génie était st 
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grande, qu’il ne se donna jamais la peine de préparer les ressources 
d’avance ; il était sir de n’en point manquer, et c’est cette richesse 
qui lui donna une sécurité si enti¢re: elle était au point qu’il ne se 
souvenait plus distinctement du détail de ses journées les plus bril- 
Jantes. I) les traitait comme nous traitons nos jours ordinaires, dont 
les événemeéns peu mémorables ne laissent aucune trace dans l’esprit. 
Et je sais qu’au voyage qu’il fit en 1749 a Berlin, pendant lequel le 
roi de Prusse le questionna beaucoup sur ses campagnes de Flandre, 
¢e monarque parut mieux instrurt sur plasieurs détails que le maré- 
chal lui-méme. I] aimait le plaisir a l’excés; il s’ennuyait dans ce 
qu’on appelle la bonne compagnie; il n’y vécut point, et on lui en 
a fait un crime. Ceux qui ont connu ce héros ont pu remarquer 
que cela venait de la hauteur qu’il avait dansl’ame. Les projets de 
souveraineté et d’indépendance ne l’ont jamais quitté; et son ame 
altitre ne pouvant exiger dans le monde les égards dus aux princes 
et aux souverains, ne savait plus s’accommoder que de subalternes 
et de femmes de plaisir; d’ailleurs il était bon, doux, modeste et 
simple. ant de belles qualités ont cependant écé ternies par quel- 
ques vices. Le plus grand tort qu’il eut, a mon gré, s’était de ne 
point croire 4 la vertu ni aux honnétes gens. Ce terrible préjugé 
est cause qu’il a été souvent entouté d’especes qui ont terni sa gloire, 
avtant qu’il dépendait de la bassesse detour conduite. ’ 

That there is nothing new under the sun, is a reflection which 
is more and more impressed upon us, the more minutely we are 
enabled to inform ourselves of the events and opinions of for- 
mer times. The same sanguine anticipations—the same ground- 
less alarms—the same indestructible prejudices—and the same 
infallible panaceas—continue, with slight modifications, to a- 
muse and occupy the spirit of successive generations ; while the 
world goes on in its own grand and undisturbed progression, to 
the equal disappointment of the enthusiast and the alarmist.— 
Modern readers will scarcely believe, that, so long ago as 1757, 
it was firmly believed by one set of zealots, that the progress of 
philosophy was just about to bring on a millennium of wisdom 
and peace ; and by another, that all the philosophers of the age 
were leagued in a conspiracy with traitors and adventurers, to 
subvert the foundations both of morality and good government ; 
—and that, in the midst of all this, political speculators could 

rceive that Europe was on the eve of an eventful revolu- 

ution,—and that the discontents of Austria, and the jealousy 
of Prussia, were threatening again to change the face of the 
world. How often the same hopes and fears—the same visions 
and conjectures, have agitated the world in earlier times, we have 
no correct means of ascertaining ;—nor how often they are yet 
destined to recur, for the excitement of future qunevations-ofien 
the work before us establishes abundantly, that they were all 
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current at the period we have mentioned,—at least fifty years be= 
fore most of our contemporaries suppose them to have first ori- 
ginated. 

* Il me semble,’ says M. Grimm in 1757, ‘ que le dix-huititme 
siécle a surpassé tous les autres dans les cloges qu’il s'est prodigué a 
lui-méme. Quelques pas que la raison humaine a faits vers une phi- 
losophie plus épurée, nous ont donné le change : a cet égard.’—* Le 
vulgaire n’en est pas moins livré aux préjugés et a la déraison. Sur 
huit cent mille habitans que contient la ville de Paris, a peine en 
trouverez-vous quelques centaines qui s’occupent des lettres, des arts 
et de la saine philosophie ; tout le reste est absorbé dans |’erreur 
et dans le fanatisme qu'elle engendre, ou dégradé par loisiveté, la 
paresse et la satiété des plaisirs. ’ 

* Je suis donc bien éloigné d'imaginer que nous touchons au siecle 
de la raison, et peu s’en faut 5 rath je ne croie "Europe menacée de 
quelque révolution sinistre, &c.’—‘ Toute I’ Allemagne est en armes, 
cing cent mille Allemands vont s sassembler pour s’entretuer sans su-_ 
jet. Les prétentions de la maison d’ Autriché, Ja jalousie du roi de 
Prusse, changeront peut-tre la face de l’Europe.’ 

How much more like the year 1795 than the year 1755 are 
the following just observations ! 

« Les choses ont été poussées au peint qu'il n’y a point d’homme 
en place aujourd’hui gui ne regarde les progres de la Philosophie 
parmi nous comme la source de tous nos maux et comme la cause de 
la plus grande partie des malheurs qui ont accablé Ja France depuis 
quelques années. On croirait que les causesqui nous ont fait perdre 
les batailles de Rosbach et de Minden, qui ont opéré la destruction 
et la perte de nos flottes, sont assez immédiates et assez manifestes. 
Mais si vous consultez l’esprit de la cour, on vous dira que c’est 2 
la nouvelle philosophie qu’il faut attribuer ces malheurs ; que c'est 
elle qui a éteint l'esprit militaire, la soumission aveugle, et tout ce 
qui produisait jadis de grands hommes et des actions glorieuses & Is 
France. En vain dirait-on que lorsque la loi est en vigueur, que la 
justice préside au choix des ministres de l'état, que le mérite est ré- 
compensé, que la médiocrité et lintrigue n’obtiennent pas les hon- 
neurs de Ja vertu et des talens, J’esprit de la nation, le goft de Ja 
gloire et des grandes choses se conservent et se perpétuent de siécle 
en siecle. En vain observerait-on qu'il y a plus de cent ans que le 
peuple anglais est plus éclairé que nous ne le serons jamais ; que, 
quoiqu’il ait eu des Hobbes, des Collins, des Loc! ke, et qu ‘il ait 
eecore aujourd’hui des Hume et des Johnson, cela n’a pourtant pas 
empéché |’infanterie anglaise de tenir, 2 la journée de Minden, contre 

s efforts de la meilleure cavalerie de France, ét de remporter une 
victoire memorable. Le préjugé contre la philosophie est trop bien 
établi pour céder a des remarques si sensées, et ne peut manquer de 
produire ses effets ordinaires. ’ 

There is a great deal of metaphysical discussion in the vo- 
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mated defence of metaphysics, as compared with physics or 
geometry ; which will readily be conceived to have been most 
refreshing to our Scottish ‘entelechies ; though, for certain 
weighty reasons, we do our national propensities the violence 
of passing it over with this slight notice. ‘There is likewise a 
spirited and sensible diatribe on the qualifications of ambassa- 
dors, in which the author laughs to scorn the vulgar idea of the 
importance of great cunning and duplicity ; and maintains, that 
with fair and upright proceedings, a frank and simple manner, 
and no more than a moderate and discreet reserve, more busi- 
ness will be successfully done in a week, than could be accom- 
plished by finessing and overreaching, in half a century. The 
grand talent for a diplomatist, he observes, is, that of perceiv- 
ving, quickly and correctly, the whole consequences of any mea- 
sure ;—and being able to impress most strongly on those with 
whom he has to deal, the advantages which they will obtain by 
its adoption ;—never dwelling upon any that are not real ad- 
vantages,—though he may be permitted to cast a little into 
shade those that will be gained by the other party. 

There is a liberal and reasonable dissertation on the character 
and condition of women ;—written neither with the insulting con- 
descension of masculine superiority, nor the still more insulting 
exggerations of ordinary gallantry; but, at the same time, so 
much adapted to the peculiarities of French manners and cus- 
toms, as not to be entirely applicable to the women of any other 
country.— All that is essential to the formation of a sound opi- 
nion on this important subject, may be stated, however, we 
think, in a very short compass. 

Women have by nature a little more sensibility—a little more 
modesty—and a little more impatience of intellectual application 

than men. In every other respect, they are, what circumstan- 
ces have necessarily made them; and all the qualities by which 
they may be distinguished in any country, or in any condition, 
may be ‘distinctly referred to the education, the laws, and the 
treatment to which men have subjected them. ‘Their inferiority 
in bodily strength, and the constitutional accidents by which 
they are so liable to be unfitted for strenuous exertion, are no 
doubt the solid, though coarse, foundation of that actual power, 
which has enabled men to decide by what education, what laws, 
and what habitual treatment, their character and condition shall 
be determined.—If they really are such as displease our sex, 
therefore, we have ourselves only to blame; since we, and we 
only, have the power to controul the circumstances of which 
these are the necessary effects. 

‘The laws over all Europe are pretty nearly the same; and go 
deeper into the question than we are always willing to allow. We 
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men are universally incapable of political functions; and exclud- 
ed from the exercise of most honourable and lucrative profes- 
sions. They are also universally postponed to males in regard 
to property; and during the life of their parents and their hus- 
bands, have generally no property at all. The result of all this 
is, that it is only by marriage, and by living tolerably with their 
husbands, that they can hope for any thing like independence, 
influence, or respectability, after the first bloom of their beauty, 
if they should happen to have any, is worn off.—They are natur- 
ally led, therefore, to consider an advantageous marriage, as the 
great end of their existence; and to cultivate all the arts, and 
virtues—and vices, which they think may enable them to secure 
it. ‘They have all the excuses, in short, for entering into mer- 
cenary connexions, from which men are excluded: But the ne- 
cessity of marrying within a certain period, has an unavoidable 
tendency, we fear, to form a character of some little art,—and 
is favourable to dissimulation at all events, and concealment—if 
not to absolute simulation and deceit. ‘The dependence in which 
they often continue, even after marriage, and the scantiness of 
the means which their legal incapacities leave them for attaining 
their objects, are not favourable to the acquisition of opposite 
qualities, or the correction of the habits they had previously been 
tempted to form. 

This is the chief root of all that is peculiar, and of all that is 
defective, in the character of women in this country ;—for their 
education, and their opportunities of improving in society, are 
nearly as good as those of the men ;—and there is not much in 
the general conduct of the other sex towards them which can 
fairly be said either to degrade their understandings, or to taint 
their morality. In France, as M. Grimm has justly observed, 
their education, and their general treatment from men, were 
far more objectionable. Without having the slightest oppor- 
tunity of seeing any thing of society, they were sent at once 
from the nursery to the dull seclusion of a nunnery; and were 
taken out of it to marry some one whom they had scarcely seen, 
and were not expected to love; and when thus plunged into 
a world of which they were utterly ignorant, and for which the 
had received no preparation, the general manners of all the men 
they met, whether married or unmarried, were such, as almost 
to exclude the possibility of their possessing the domestic virtues, 
—or any others than those they did usually possess. 

* Quand on réfléchit,’ says M. Grimm, ‘ de bonne foi sur les 
malheurs inséparables de cette situation, bien loin de dire du mal 
des femmes, on est tenté de croire qu’elles sont en général beaucoup 
mieux nées que les hommes. On ne saurait disconvenir qu’il en 
est un grand nombre qui, en dépit de tous les obstacles, en dépit de 
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nos épigrammes et de notre morgue philosophique, jouissent de l’es- 
time publique, du prix et des honneurs dus a la vertu. Si c’est par 
un miracle que ce sexe aimable est préservé du naufrage, ce miracle 
fait honneur aux femmes. ’ 

There is, in another place, a short dissertation on the good 
and evil of luxury, which is distinguished by all the author’s 
usual liveliness and ingenuity. He ve wisely considers the 
question as one, in a great degree, of deffnition, and of circum- 
stances. 

* Dans le fait, tout est luxe. Jean-Jacques Rousseau a raison de 
regarder le premier qui mit des sabots comme un homme qui intro- 
duisit Ile luxe dans son pays; mais cela méme devait lui apprendre 
4 nous passer nos souliers et les boucles d’or ou de diamans avec 
lesquelles nous les attachons, L’un est aussi naturel que l’autre, 
ou plurtdét n’en est qu'une suite nécessaire. L’état de maladie est un 
état de luxe; car il y a des peuples entiers qui ne le connaissent 
pas; parmi ces peuples, il n’y a que deux manieres d’étre, vivre ou 
mourir. Durant le premier de ces états, on se sent quelquefois plus 
ou moins dispos ; mais on ne sait ce que c’est que de se coucher en- 
tre deux draps, et d’appeler un homme qui, en verte d’un certain 
titre et en conséquence de certains syst¢mes, ordonne de certains re- 
médes dont il ne connait pas l’effet, contre des maux dont il ignore 
la cause. Le luxe des médecins serait trés-bon a retrancher dans un 
gouvernement éclairé, si l’on en connaissait les moyens. 

‘ Le luxe était excessif dans Rome, sous le regne d’ Auguste ; 
mais il était bien différent du ndtre. Je ne sais si la somptuosité des 
tables romaines peut entrer en quelque comparaison avec la recher- 
che des nétres ; mais je sais qu’on ne peut comparer leurs dépenses 
en habits ét en commodités a celles que nous faisons aujourd’hui. 
Les besvins sont si multipliés, qu’encore une fois, homme qui vit 
le plus simplement met 4 contribution l’industrie de toutes les par- 
ties du monde, et qu’il ne peut guere rien arriver dans l’Inde et dans 
Jes tiles sous le vent, dont je ne ressente influence dans un carré de 
trois ou quatre toises, en tout sens, que j’occupe a Paris, rue Neuve- 
de- Luxembourg. 

* Le luxe étant si différent d'un age a un autre, d’une nation a 
une autre, ses résultats ne sauraient étre les mémes dans tous les 
temps. Si j’occupe, moi, petit particulier, pour ma subistence et 
mon entretien, plus de bras que n’en mettait en ceuvre un consul, un 
préteur de Rome, il est impossible, par exemple, que les peuples 
modernes entreprennent d’aussi grands travaux que les peuples an- 
ciens. Il nous faut trop de tailleurs, de tisserans, de rubaniers, de 
parfumeurs, de perruquiers, de manufacturiers de toute espéce, pour 
qu’il nous reste assez de bras pour des monumens publics. Un édile 
de Rome aura été en état de donner des fétes plus magnifiques, plus 
réellement grandes qu’un roi de France, parce que celui-ci a dans 
ses ¢tats un “trop grand nombre de petits commis a qui il faut des 
gnanchettes de dentelles et du galon sur ’habit. [1 est évident que 
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deux genres de luxe si divers doivent produire des effets bien diffé- 
rens dans les meeurs et sur les esprits, et cette réflexion seule suflit 
pour juger quel cas il faut faire des écrits qui raisonnent sur le luxe 
en général, et qui appuient leurs raisonnemens de faits tirés au ha- 
sard de l’histoire de différens siécles. ’ 

One of the most amusing passages in the work, is that where 
the worthy Baron, in a violent fit of spleen we suppose, falls foul 
of the invention of printing ; and enlarges, with a whimsical in- 
genuity worthy of Jean-Jacques himself, on the manifold evils that 
have arisen from the prevailing habit of reading. When books 
were rare, and but few people could read them, those few, he 
observes, were persons of knowledge and discernment ; and the 
writers adapted their compositions to the taste of that select par- 
ty. Now, when we all write for the Public, we feel that we write 
for the vulgar, the stupid, and the prejudiced ; and are tempt- 
ed, if not compelled, to deal in false reasoning, false wit, and 
false eloquence, to obtain their approbation. Besides, when li- 
terature was of more difficult attainment, it was confined to per- 
sons of a higher rank, and more individual dignity and import- 
ance; and consequently assumed a more exalted tone than can 
possibly be maintained, where every hospital boy not only judges 
of the works of men of genius, but takes his place beside them 
in the library and on the bookseller’s counter. in the remarks 
that follow, however, there is a greater foundation of justice. 

‘La lecture est devenue chez nous une espece d’occnpation ré- 
glée; les personnes de la plus grande distinction et les mieux <levées, 
y consument une partie considérable de leur temps, et il n’y en a 
point qui n’aient a regretter plus ou moins le temps employé a la 
lecture des mauvais livres, Mais n’etit-on jamais lu que des ouvra- 
ges supérieurs, rien n’est plus contraire au génie, que l’usage de lire 
par habitude. Le génie veut rester recueilli et concentré en lui- 
méme ; les idées des autres se dissipent, émoussent les siennes et en 
dtent Poriginalité, et pour ainsi dire la virginité. 11 faut des aliniens 
aun esprit supérieur, mais il lui en faut peu. II doit lire, mais 
avec une extréme sobriété ; et j’oserais poser en faity que homme 
du plus grand génie ne pourrait lire habituellement pendant trois 
ans de suite, sans devenir un écrivain commun et ordinaire. Voila 
pourquoi nous avons si peu d’auteurs originaux; au leu que les 
anciens ne lisant que peu, apres avoir étudié pendant leur jeunesse 
dans les écoles, ne pouvaient manquer de produire des ouvrages de 
génie, quand par hasard ils se sentaient tourmentés par leur démon 
de créer et d’écrire. Le goiit n’a pas été mieux ménagé par la 
multiplication des livres. Comme l’imprimerie en a fait une pro- 
fession, on a cherché des méthodes, des patrons, des tours de mé- 
tier, et la manicre de faire un livre est devenue un art de man- 
a@uvre, comme celle de fabriquer du drap ou de latuile, C'est ce 
que nous appelons la méthode, et en quoi nous prétendons avoir une 
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grande supériorité sur les anciens. Pauvres sots que nous sommes, 
de prendre ainsi l’art trivial d’échafauder, pour le pouvoir de pro- 
duire un bel édifice. Il n’y a dans nos livres méthodiques ni cha- 
leur, ni trait, ni vue, ni génie ; en revanche, esprit de dissertation, 
de division, de discussion y abonde avec l’ennui.’ 

The Baron de Grimm is very favourable to English literature 
and English talent, throughout all this Correspondence. He 
prefers our novels beyond all degrees of comparison to those 
of his own country; and thinks that Shakespeare and Lillo 
came far nearer the standard of dramatic perfection, than any 
French writer whatsoever. He gives unbounded praise to the 
historical productions of Dr Robertson ; and speaks of Hume* 
as among the most illustrious of European philosophers. Ri- 
chardson is treated, and not without reason, as the greatest in- 
ventor of the age; and Fielding, as we have already seen, is, 
by a still bolder senteuce, placed above the level of Rousseau. 
Thomson is mentioned repeatedly as a poet celebrated over all 
Europe ; and the letters of Lady Mary Wortley are commemo- 
yated with due praise—in defiance of the unpopularity she had 
earned from the ladies of Paris, by pronouncing them less beau- 
tiful than those of Circassia, and testifying against their manner 
of arranging their rouge. We have also a great deal of Lord 
Chatham, and his eloquence ; and it is the opinion of the Baron, 
that there are grounds for instituting an ingenious parallel, af- 
ter the manner of Plutarch, between the.character of that great 
statesman, and that of Oliver Cromwell !— By far the most dis- 
tinguished of our countrymen, however, in his opinion, and in- 
deed of all the individuals whom he mentions, is David Garrick ; 
and the testimony which is here borne to his inimitable talents, 
gives us, we will confess, a stronger impression of his excellence, 
than the suspected praises of any of the daudatores temporis acti 
omong our own countrymen. ‘* The E nglish,’ s says M. Grimm, 

‘ are a little given to exaggerate the merit of all the excellence 
they produce ; but in this instance they have been guilty of no 
exaggeration. Garrick is in reality above all the. praise that 
can “be bestowed on him. He must be seen, to be at all under- 


* He takes notice of a ludicrous blunder in the first translation 
of this author’s history. He had observed of our early feudal go- 
vernment, that ‘ it had a considerable resemblance to a Polish aris- 
* tocracy ;’ which the learned translator thought fit to render ‘ re- 
* semblat assez a une affstocratie polic!’ We remember a small 
slip of the same kind being made by a great scholar in this city, 
who, in translating from one of the French chymists, took into his 
head, by an unlucky syneeresis, to render ‘ le precipitat per se—tha 
Persian precipitate. ’ 
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stood ; and he who has not seen him, cannot know what act- 
ing is.’ 

* Cet acteur est le premier et le seul qui ait remphi tout ce que 
mon imagination attendait et exigeait d’un comédien ; et il m’a dé- 
montré, a ma grande satisfaction, que les idées qu’on se forme de 
Ja perfection ne sont pas aussi chimériques que certaines gens a téte 
étroite voudraient nous le persuader; il n’y a point de limites que le 
génie ne franchisse. ’ 

This great performer spent the better part of a year at Paris; 
and M. Grimm seems fully to have understood his character, 
He says it was a standing maxim with him, that no man could 
play tragedy well who had not an equal capacity for comedy. 
He speaks of his petulant vanity, his restlessness, and his pro- 
pensity to eternal mimicry and imitation. Riding one evening 
through the Bois de Boulogne with Preville, the. great French 
actor, he said all at once, * Now I am going to personate a 
* drunk man—do you the same ; ’—and instantly he threw him- 
self into such attitudes and movements, as brought all the peo- 
ple to their doors, full of fear, pity, and derision. When they 
had got into a lonely part of the road, he threw off his intoxica- 
tion, and began to laugh :— * Well,’ said Preville, * did not I 
‘ do tolerably well ?’—* O yes,’ replies Gorriek, * very well in- 
* deed—but you were not drunk in the legs!’ Such was the 
habitual nicety of his observation. 

There is a reasonable allowance of anecdotes and bon mots 
scattered through these volumes ; but we find it difficult to hunt 
them up among four thousand great pages of speculation; and 
our readers must be satisfied with such a poor specimen as we 
can hit upon in turning over a few leaves. ‘The gallant extra- 
vagance of M. Bouret is the first that strikes us. M. Bouret 
was a Farmer-general, who had made an immense fortune. A 
lady to whom he had some obligation, agreed one day to dine 
with him ; but being rigorously confined to a milk diet, begged 
that he would bring no green peas to his table, as the sight t of 
them might tempt her to transgress her regimen. It was then 
the season when green peas sold for their we ight in gold,—and 
Bouret promised ‘that none should be offered to her. On enter- 
ing the porch, however, he took occasion to point out to her 
a fine red cow, which he had provided for her accommodation ; 
and, before this cow there was a vast tub full of green peas, on 
which she was most luxuriously browsing.— We think we have 
seen this story somewhere else: But there is another of the same 
personage, which we take to be original. His Most Christian 
Majesty, it seems, condescended to pay an annu: al visit to this 
umn wnificent publican. On his arrival in the year 1760, the first 
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thing he saw was a book superbly bound in two great folios, and 
titled on the back * Le Vrai Bonheur. ’ Inside there was written 
upon every page, these words, and no more, £ Le Roi est venu 
‘chez Bouret,’ with the date of a separate year to every en- 
try, from i760 to 1840; and, even then, there was no finis to 
this interesting treatise, but only * The end of the Second Vo- 
* Junie.’ We doubt whei her a Chinese Mandarin could have 
devised a more cumbrous and extravagant scheme of adulation. 
There is something ludicrous in the dying words ascribed b 
the wits of Paris to old Restaut the grammarian. After spe ab 
ing fourscore years in seitling the conjugation of the irregular 
verbs. he is said to have expired with this observation, ‘ Je m’en 
* yuis donc, ou je m’en vas (car il n’y a rien de decidé la dessus) 
‘ faire ce grand voyage de l'autre monde. ’—'There are also some 
very good ‘mots of La Fo ntsine; but we can only recollect one.— 
A worth iy antiquary was one day edifying the academy with a 
monstrous long detail of the comparative prices of commodities 
at different periods, when La Fontaine observed, ¢ Cet homme 
© connait le prix de tout—excepté le tems.’—Of Voltaire we 
hear rather less in these volumes than in the former publication. 
His works, however, are criticized with great freedom and acute- 
ness us they appear.—The Pucelle, it is positively asserted, was 
the joint work of the Patriarch and three Jemale coadjutors, 
Madame De Chatelet being one.—There is a ludicrous ac- 
count of his crowning Madame de Béeage with laurel one 
evening at supper, and pointing her out all the time to the de- 
rision of his guests by the most comical grimaces and contor- 
tions. ‘The poor lady, however, was quite ravished with the 
honour, and published a long acccunt of i it in the next editition 
of her works; to which she prefixed her own portrait with this 
modest legend, * l’orma Venus, arte Minerva.’ She preceded 
Mr Joe] Barlow, it seems, in writing a Columbiad, very nearly 
as illegible as his own. Voltaire happencd to be in company 
with a pious old lady, when there came on a violent thunder- 
storm ; 3 upon which she fell to her genuflexions, and screamed 
out, that it was on account of his impiety that she was put in 
this danger ; and that she had no doubt the house that contain- 
ed him would be dashed to picces on their heads. The Patri- 
arch, after some compdanionatd pleasantries, at length lost pati- 
ence, and said, * Sachez, Madame, que jai dit plus de bien de 
Dic 1 dans un scul de mes vers, que vous 1 ‘en pensercz de votre 
vie. 
There are some amusing stories of the deafness and insatiable 

chriosity of M. de Condamine, and the etourderie of the Che- 
ilicr de Lorenzi. It gives one a strong impression of the ex- 
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treme freedom of French socicty, to find that Madame Geof- 
frin, discoursing one day on the ‘different sorts of awkwardness, 
proceeded to illustrate her positions by pointing to this M. de 
Lorenzi and M. de Beriguy, who were both among her audi- 
tors, and desiring the company to observe ‘ que celui-ci etait 
* plus gauche de corps, et l'autre plus gauche d'ésprit—ce qui 
§ fournit les deux points du sermon.’ 

Among the uniform personnages de representation of French 

society, the Comte de Caylus seems to have been regarded as a 

very gieat oddity, chicfly because he wore worsted stockings and 
thick shoes, with a plain coat, and spent most of his fortune in 
patronizing the arts, and domineering over the taste of his pro- 
tegés. His death, however, it must be admitted, twas a little sin- 
gular. Having been suspected of a want of orthodoxy, his near 
relations, and among the rest a pious bishop, were anxiously 
waiting during his last illness, for some opportunity of suggesting 
the propriety ‘of some spiritual attentions, when he suddenly re- 
lieved them by saying, * I see perfectly that you wish to converse 
with me on ‘the state of my soul;’ and when they were all de- 
lighted with this happy opening, he proceeded—* I am very 
‘ sorry, however, to be obliged to inform you, that I actually 
‘have none.’ And, notwithstanding the fervent admonitions of 
the attendants, he persisted in this statement,—and maintained, 
with great seriousness, that it was a matter of which he was cer- 
tainly better entitled to judge than any one else. When redu- 
ced almost to the last extremity, he still persisted in going out 
in his carriage, and eatipg an d drinking all sorts of ‘things as 
usual,—and ended with a bad pun on the name of his parish 
priest. This worthy person, who was called M. Chapeau, hav- 
ing come to see him the day before he died, the Comte told 
him with great politeness, that he need not come again till he 
was sent for, which, however, would be very soon, for, as the 
weather was beginning to be bad, he rather thought he should 
not go out again * sans chapeau ; ? and next day, accordingly, 
the good vicar was sent for to bury him ! 

We must now, however, break off this gossipping, for the pre- 
sent. In our next Number we shall take a final and more serious 
farewell of the Baron. In closing the book, we are struck with a 
remark made in the year 1755,—that the inherent vices of the 
Spanish government seem to condemn that nation for ever to 
a condition of imbecility and discomfort; and that, from the 

iime of Hannibal downwards, it seems rather to have been the 
theatre and the prize of foreign valour and enterprise, than ¢ 
tiddd for patriotic exertions. 
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Art. III. Essar Purtosopaigue sur les Probahilités. Par 
M. ve Comre Laptace, Chancelier, &c. Paris, 1814. 


, TC is to the imperfection of the human mind, and not to any 
irregularity in the nature of things, that our ideas of chance 
and probability are to be referred. Events which to one man 
seem accidental and precarious, to another, who is better in- 
formed, or who has more power of generalization, appear to be 
regular and certain. Contingency and verisimilitude are there- 
fore the offspring of human ignorance, and, with an intellect of 
the highest order, cannot be supposed to have any existence. 
In fact, the laws of the material world have the same infallible 
operation on the minute and the great bodies of the universe; 
and the motions of the former are as determinate as those of the 
Jatter. There is not a particle of water or of air, of which the 
condition is not defined by rules as-certain as that of the sun or 
the planets, and that has not described from the beginning a 
trajectory determined by mechanical principles, subjected to the 
Jaw of continuity, and capable of being mathematically defined. 
This trajectory is therefore in itself a thing Anowadble, and would 
be an object of science to a mind informed of all the original 
conditions, and possessing an analysis that could follow them 
through their various combinations. The same is true of every 
atom of the material world; so that nothing but information 
stifficiently extensive, and a calculus sufficiently powerful, is 
wanting to reduce all things to certainty, and, from the condi- 
tion of the world, at any one instant te deduce its condition at 
the next; nay, to integrate the formula in which those momen- 
tary actions are included, and to express all the phenomena that 
ever have happened, or ever will happen, in a function of dura- 
tion reckoned from any given instant. ‘This js in truth the 
nearest approach that we can make to the idea of OmniscieNce; 
of ihe Wisdom which presides over the least as well as the great- 
est things; over the falling of a stone as well as the revolution 
of a planet; and which not only numbers and names the stars, 
but even the atoms that compose them. 

The farther, accordingly, that our knowledge has extended, 
the more phenomena have been brought from the dominion 
of Chance, and placed under the government of physical causes ; 
and the farther off have the boundaries of darkness been car- 
ried. It was, says M. Lapiace, of the phenomena not sup- 
posed to be subjected to the regulation of fixed laws, that super- 
stition took hold, for the purpose of awakening the fears and 
enslaving the minds of men. ‘The time, adds he, is not far dis- 
tant, when unusual rains, or unusual drought, the appearance 
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of a comet, of an eclipse, of an aurora borealis, and, in general, 
of any extraordinary phenomenon, was regarded as a sign of the 
anger of heaven; and prayers were put up to avert its dan- 
gerous consequences. Men never prayed to change the course 
of the sun or of the planets, as experience would have soon 
taught them the inefficacy of such supplications. But those 
phenomona of which the order was not clearly perccived, were 
thought to be a part of the system of nature which the Divinity 
had not subjected to fixt laws, but had left free, for the pur- 
pose of punishing the sins of the world, and warning men of 
their danger. The great comet of 1456 spread terror over all 
Europe, at that time alarmed by the rapid successes of the 
Turks, and the fall of the Greek empire; and the Pope directed 
public prayers to be said on account of the appearance of the co- 
met, no less than the progress of Manomer. 

It is curious to remark how different the sensations have been 
which, after four revolutions, this same comet has excited in the 
world, Hatuey having recognized its identity with the comets 
of 1531, 1607, 1682, showed it to be a body revolving round 
the sun in 75 years nearly ; he foretold its return in 1758, or 
the beginning of 1759, and the event has verified the most 
remarkable prediction in science. Comets have since ceased 
to be regarded &s signs of the Divine displeasure ; and every 
body must have remarked, with satisfaction, how far the comet 
of 1811 was from being viewed with terror, (in this country at 
least), even by the least instructed of the people, and from ex- 
citing any sentiment but admiration of its extraordinary beauty. 
The dominion of Chance is thus suffering constant diminution ; 
and the Anarch Old may still complain, as in Mitron, of the 
encroachments that are continually making on his empire. 

Probability and chance are thus ideas relative to human ig- 
norance. ‘The latter means a series of events not regulated by 
any law that we perceive, Not perceiving the existence of a 
law, we reason as if there were none, or no principle by which 
one state of things determines that which is to follow. ‘The 
axiom, or, as it may be called, the definition, on which the 
doctrine of Probability is Sunde. is, that when any event may 
fall out a certain number of ways, all of which, to our appre- 
hension, are equally possible, the probability that the event will 
happen with certain conditions accompanying it, is expressed 
by a fraction, of which the numerator is the number of the in- 
stances favourable to those conditions, and the denominator the 
number of possible instances. ‘Thus, the probability of throw- 
ing an ace with one die is denoted by 3, as there are six ways 
that the event may turn out, and only one in which it can be an 
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ace. With two dice, the chance of throwing 2 aces is z's; as 

each face of the one ace may be combined with _any face of the 
other. Certainty is denoted here by unity; it is what happens 
when all the cases are favourable to the condition expected, and 
when the numerator and denominator of the fraction are the 
same. It were absurd to say, that the sentiment of belief pro- 
duced by any probability, is proportional to the fraction which 
expresses that probability ; but it is so related, or ought to be 
so related to it, as to increase when it increases, and@:to dimi- 
nish when it diminishes. 

The calculation of Probability is therefore a very ingenious 
application of mathematical reasoning, in order to substitute for 
that certainty which is quite beyond our reach, the degree of 
evidence that the case admits of, and to reduce this to a system 
of accurate reasoning. The thing obtained is only probability ; ; 
but we have a certainty as to the degree i in which it exists. 

The invention of this calculus does not go far back. It is 
true, that wherever there have been games of chance, and they 
have been im all countries from the rudest to the most civilized, 
there must have been some numerical estimate formed of the 
probability of certain events, by which the stakes and the ex- 
pectutions of the gamesters must have been regulated. The 
primciple just stated, must therefore with more or less distinct- 
ness have been long recognized ; but nothing like a system of 
reasoning founded on it is to be found before the time of FrEr- 
mat and Pascat. HuyGuens was the next after these two il- 
Justrious men who treated of this matter in a treatise, De Ra- 
tivcinits in Ludo Alea. Several other mathematicians, Hup- 
pes and pe Wirt in Holland, Hauiey in England, applied 
the same calculus to the probabilities of human life, and the 
Jatter published the first tables relative to that object. James 
BernoviLti, about the same time, proposed and resolved many 
problems concerning probabilities, and composed the treatise 
entitled Ars Cunjectandi, which was not published till 1713, some 
years after his death. This work is worthy of the high reputa- 
tion of the author, who treats in it of the probability which a 
succession of the same events, at any time, gives of its conti- 
nuance; and he was the first to demonstrate a proposition con- 
cerning the indefinite multiplication of casual events, to which 
we shall again have occasion to advert. Monmorr published 
an estimable work on the same subject, Lssai sux les Jeux de 
Hasard ; and Demoivre followed with his treatise on the Doc- 
trine of Chances, which first appeared in the Philosophical ‘T'rans- 
actions for 1711, byt was afterwards published in three edi- 
gions, which the author successively improved. ‘This work 
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is the first that mentioned the theory of recurring series, a 
subject of such importance in algebra, and connected with 
so many of the discoveries which have since been made in the 
calculus of Finite Differences. La Piace does great justice 
to it, and has entered into an analysis of the part that relates 
to series. DeMoivre gives a demonstration of the theorem 
of Bernovitii, just referred to, which, in a series of events, 
serves to connect the future and the past. Several other mathe- 
maticians, and particularly La Grane, have been attracted by 
the results which this theory offered, and by the difficulty of the 
problems it suggested, which seemed in many respects to require 
a new application of analysis. The last who has treated of it, 
is our author himself, in a large work in quarto, entitled, Theo- 
rie Analytique des Probabilités, published at Paris in 1812. The 
essay now under review, is an abstract of this last, containing 
an account of the more important conclusions deduced in it, to- 
gether with many general and profound remarks on the princi- 
ples of the calculus, and their application to the researches of 
philosophy, as well as to the affairs of life. 

‘The analytical work contains some valuable improvements in 
this branch of the mathematics. We have adverted to the use 
made by Demojvre, in his work on Chances, of the series, 
called Recurring, in which the coeflicient of each term is form- 
ed in the same manner from the coefficients of a certain num- 
ber of the preceding terms. The generalization of this pro- 
perty led La Piace to consider all those series in which the co- 
efficients are formed by substituting the exponents, every where, 
in the same formula; or where, in every term, the coefficient is 
the same function of the exponent. A series of this kind be- 
ing supposed, a function of the variable quantity may be found, 
from the development of which the series might be derived ; 
and this function is what La Piace calls the Generating Func- 
tion (Fonction Generairice) of the coeflicients in the supposed 
series, or rather of the function in which all those series are in- 
cluded. This gives rise to a new branch of analysis, the calcu- 
lus of Generating Functions, the principles of which he first ex- 
plained in the Memoires of the Academy of Scieuces for 1779. 
From these series, by applying the method of finite and partial 
differences, he has ameual results that throw great light on the 
doctrine of Chances, and readily afford demonstrations of ma- 
ny propositions that cannot but with the greatest difficulty be 
proved by any other means, It must not seem surprising that 
the doctrine af Series is thus intimately connected with the theo- 
ry of Probabilities; for it shoul’ be remembered, that the first 
considerable improvement in that theory came from the same 
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quarter. The numbers of combinations that can be formed of 
a. piven number of things, taking them two and two, three and 
three, &c. are given by the successive coefficients of a bino- 
imial raised to the power denoted by the number of things in 
uestion. Such combinations are evidently much concerned in 
in laws of Chance; and Bernovuri.i deduced from them a 
great number of conclusions concerning those laws. Dr Morvre 
went farther than Bernovurii1, and La Prace much farther 
than either ; but to give any adequate idea of the analytical me- 
thods which he has employed, is not to be expected in an abstract 
like the present. For a general view of the analytical methods 
applied to the calculation of Probabilities, we may refer the 
reader to the conclusion of the Essai Philosophique, p. 90. &c. 
and to the beginning of the Theorie Analytique. ‘To a passage 
in the latter, however, we cannot but advert, and with much 
less satisfaction than we have generally felt in pointing out 
any of the remarks of this celebrated writer to the attention 
of our readers. ‘ J] parait que Fermart, le veritable inven- 
* teur du calcul differentiel, a consideré ce calcul comme une 
« dérivation de celia des differences finies,’ &e. Against the 
affirmation that Fermar 1s the real inventor of the Differen- 
tial Calculus, we must enter a strong and solemn protestation, 
The age in which that discovery was made, has been unanimous 
in ascribing the honour of it either to Newvon or Lerpnirz; 
or, as seems to us much the fairest and most probable opinion, 
to both ; that is, to each independently of the other, the prio- 
rity in respect of time being somewhat on the side of the Eng- 
lish mathematician. The writers of the history of the mathe- 
matical sciences have given their suffrages to the same effect ;— 
Mowrtwcta, for instance, who has treated the subject with great 
impartiality, and Bossut, with no prejudices certainly in favour 
of the English philosopher. In the great controversy, to which 
this invention gave rise, all the claims were likely to be well con- 
sidered ; and the ultimate and fair decision, in which all sides 
scem to have acquiesced, is that which has just been men- 
tioned. It ought to be on good grounds, that a decision, pass- 
ed by such competent judges, and that has now been in force 
for a hundred years, should all at once be reversed.—Fen- 
mat has strong claims undoubtedly on the gratitude of pos- 
terity; and we do not believe that there exists, either among 
the productions of antient or modern science, a work of the 
same size with his Opera Varia, that contains so many traits of 
original invention. He had certainly approached very near to 
the differential or fluxionary calculus, as his friend Ropervat 
had also done. He considered the infinitely small quantities 
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introduced in his method of drawing tangents, and of resolving 
maxima and minima, as derived from finite differences; and, as 
Laptace remarks, he has extended his method to a case, when 
the variable quantity is irrational. He was, therefore, very near 
to the method of fluxions; with the principle of it, he was 
perfectly acquainted ;—and so at the same time were both Ro- 
BERVAL and Watts, though men much inferior to Fermar. 
The truth is, that the discovery of the new calculus was so gra- 
dually approximated, that more than one had come quite near 
it, and were perfectly acquainted with its principles, before any 
of the writings of Newron or Lersnrrz were known. That 
which must give, in such a case, the right of being considered 
as the true inventor, is the extension of the principle to its full 
range; connecting with it a new calculus, and new analytical o- 
perations ; the invention of a new algorithm with correspond- 
ing symbols. These last form the public acts, by which the 
invention becomes known to the world at large, the judge by 
which the matter must be finally decided. Great, therefore, as 
is the merit of Fermat, which no body can be more willing 
than ourselves to acknowledge; and near as he was to the great- 
est invention of modern times, we cannot admit that his pro- 
perty in it is tosbe put on a footing with that of Newron or of 
Leisnirz ;—we should fear, that in doing so, we were violat- 
ing one of the most sacred and august monuments that posteri- 
ty ever raised in honour of the dead. 

It has been already stated, that when all the different ways in 
which an event can fall out, are equally possible and independ- 
ent of one another, the fraction which expresses the probabili- 
ty, that the event may have certain conditions, is one whrich has 
for its numerator all the cases favourable to such conditions, and 
for its denominator all the cases possible. But when the event 
that happens affects that which is to follow, the question be- 
comes sometimes of considerable difficulty. M. Laptace men- 
tions one case, simple indeed, but important in its application. 
Suppose a fact to be transmitted through 20 persons ;—the first 
conimunicating it to the second, the second to the third, Ke. 5 
and let the probability of each testimony be expressed by 4%, (that 
is, suppose that of 10 reports made by cach witness, 9 only are 
true), then at every time the story passe from one witness to an- 
other, the evidence is reduced to 2, of what it was before.—Thus, 


to 

alter it has passed through the whole 20, the evidence will be 
found to be less than 5. 

‘ The diminution of evidence by this sort of transmission may, ” 

rays LapLace, * be compared to the extinction of light by the inter- 

position of several pieces of glass ;. a small number of pieces will be 
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sufficient to render an object entirely invisible which a single piece 
allowed to be seen very distinctly. Historians do not seem,’ he 
adds, ‘ to have paid sufficient attention to this degradation of the 
probability of facts when seen across a great number of successive 
generations. ” 

It does not appear, however, that the diminution of evidence 
here supposed is a necessary consequence of transmission from 
one age to another. It may hold in some instances; but in 
those that most commonly occur, no sensible diminution of evi- 
dence seems to be produced by the lapse of time. Take any 
antient event that is well attested, such, for example, as the re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand, and we are persuaded it will be ge- 
nerally admitted that the certainty of that event having taken 
place is as great at this moment as it was on the return of the 
Greek army, or immediately after Xenophon had published his 
narrative. The calculation of chances may indeed be brought 
to depose in favour of it; for the probability will be found 
to be very small, that any considerable interpolation or change 
in the supposed narrative of Xenophon could have taken place 
without some historical document remaining to inform us of 
such a change. The combination of the chances necessary 
to produce and to conceal such an irterpolation is in the highest 
degree improbable; and the autherity of Xenophon remains, 
on that account, the same at this moment that it was originally, 
The ignorance of a transcriber, or the presumption of a com- 
mentator, may vitiate and alter a passage; but there is a virtue 
in sense and consistency by which they restore themselves, The 
greatest danger that an antient author runs is when a critic like 
Bentcer is turned loose upon his text. Yet there is no fear 
but that, in the arguments by which he would recommend his al- 
terations, he will leave a sufficient security against their being 
received. 

There is an error on the subject of chance, and of cases that 
are equally possible, against which it is necessary to guard. 

Some writers argue as if regular events were less possible than 
irregular, and that in the game, for example, of Cross and Pile, a 
combination in which Cross would happen twenty times in succes 
sion, is less easy for nature to produce than one in which Cross 
and Pile are mixt together without regularity. This however is 
not true; for it is to suppose that the events which have already 
taken place, affect those that are to follow; and this, in what 
relates to’ chance, cannot be admitted. The regular combi- 
nations happen more rarely than the irregular, only because they 
are less numerous. If we look for a particular cause as acting 
in the cases where symmetry occurs, it is not because we sup- 
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pose the syinmetrical arrangement to be less possible than any 
other; but it is improbable that chance has produced it, be- 
cause the symmetrical arrangements are few and the asymmetri- 
cal may be without number. We see on a table, for instance, 
letters so disposed as to make the word Constantinople ; and we 
immediately conclude that this arrangement is not the effect of 
chance: not that it is less possible for chance to produce it, 
than any other given arrangement of the same fourteen letters— 
for if it were not a word in any language, we would never 
suspect the existence of design—but because the word being in 
use amongst us, it is incomparably more probable that this ar- 
rangement of the letters is the work of design, than of chance. 
Events may be so extraordinary that they can hardly be esta- 
blished by testimony. We would not give credit to a man who 
would affirm that he saw an hundred dice thrown in the air, and 
that they all fell on the same faces. If we had ourselves been spec- 
tators of such an event, we would not believe our own eyes, till we 
had scrupulously examined all the circumstances, and assured our- 
selves that there was no trick nor deception. After such an exami- 
nation, we would not hesitate to admit it, notwithstanding its great 
improbability ; and no one would have recourse to an inversion of the 
laws of vision in order to account for it. This shows that the pro- 
bability of the gcontinuance of the laws of nature is supericr, in our 
estimation, to every other evidence, and to that of historical facts 
the best established. One may judge therefore of the weight of tes- 
timony necessary to prove a suspension of those laws, and how fal- 
lacious it is in such cases to apply the common rules of evidence. ’ 

It sometimes happens, however, that a prevailing opinion, or a 
prejudice, may so diminish the natural improbability of an event, 
that it shall appear easily overcome by the force of testimony. 

* This has happened with men of the first abilities; and in the 
age of Lewis XIV, Ractne and PascaL were two remarkable ex- 
amples of it. It is humiliating to see with what complacency Ra- 
cixe, that admirable painter of the human heart, and the most per- 
fect poet who has ever been, relates as a miraculous event, the cure of 
Mademoiselle Peraien, the niece of Pascat, and pensionnaire of the 
Abbey of Port-Royal: It is no less painful to read the reasonings 
by which Pascat endeavours to prove that this miracle had become 
necessary to the cause of religion, in order to justify the dectrine of 
the Nuns of that Abbey, at that time persecuted by the Jesuits. The 
young Mademoiselle Perrier, who was then about three years and a 
half old, was afflicted with a fistula lachrymalis ; she touched her 
sore eye with a relique which professed to be one of the thorns of 
the crown placed by the Jews on the head of our Saviour, and she 
believed herself cured from that instant. Some days after, the phy- 
sicians and surgeons attested the cure, and gave it as their opinion 
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(in which probably they were perfectly correct) that the medicines 
had had no effect in bringing it about. This event, which happen- 
ed in 1656, made a great noise: All Paris,’ says Racine, ‘ flocked 
to Port-Royal. The crowd increased from day to day; and Gop 
seemed to take pleasure in authorizing the devotion of the people, 
by the number of miracles worked in that church. ’ 

~ The question here touched on, how far the evidence of testi- 
mony is able to overcome that which arises from our experience 
of the course of nature, is one of the most delicate and import- 
ant which the doctrine of Probability presents. ‘That testimony 
itself derives all its force from experience, seems very certain, 
This, lrowever, has sometimes been disputed ; and it has been 
urged, that there is a natural tendency to believe in the testi- 
mony of others, independent of experience. That such a tens 
dency really exists, we are willing to allow. A man who feels 
in himself a propensity to speak the truth, readily supposes a 
like propensity in others; and therefore, previous to all expe- 
rience, may be disposed to believe in their testimony. He soon 
learns, however, that he cannot trust safely to this principle ; 
for he perceives, that though men have a tendency to speak 
the truth, they have often motives that lead to do the contra- 
ry, that tempt them to conceal and even to pervert it; and 
how much these opposite motives may counteract one another, 
is a matter only to be collected from experience and observa- 
tion. Indeed, it is quite evident, that whatever propensity we 
naturally have to believe in testimony, it must be in itself ex- 
tremely fallacious, as vearing no proportion to the probability 
of the thing believed, or the likelihood that it will happen. 

It is useless, therefore, in treating of probability, to talk of a 
tendency to believe, which, confessedly not being regulated by 
the experience of the past, cannot be depended on for its anti- 
cipation of the future. Such a tendency, whether natural or 
acquired, is evidently no better than a mere prejudice, and is as 
likey to lead to error as to truth. The evidence of testimony, 
then, is measured in the same way with other probabilities, and 
is expressed by the number of instances in which men, circum- 
stanced in a particular way, have been known to speak true, di- 
vided by the number of cases in which they have given evidence 
whether true or false. It is true that the strict arithmetical va- 
lue of this fraction is hardly possible, in any case, to be assign- 
ed. But a certain coarse and loose estimate of it may be form- 
ed, sufficient for directing the judgment and the conduct, on 
ordinary occasions. 

The first author, we believe, who stated fairly the connexion 
between the evidence of testimony and the evidence of expe- 
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rience, was Hume, in his Essay on Miracles, a work full of 
deep thought and enlarged views; and, if we do not stretch the 
principles so far as to interfere with the truths of religion, a- 
bounding in maxims of great use in the conduct of life, as well 
as in the speculations of philosophy, 

Conformably to the principles contained in it, and also to 
those in the Essay now before us, if we would form some general 
rules for comparing the evidence derived fram our experience 
of the course of nature with the evidence of testimony, we may 
consider physical phenomena as divided into two classes, the 
one comprehending all those of which the course is known from 
experience to be perfectly uniform; and the other comprehend- 
ing those of which the course, though no doubt regulated by ge~ 
neral laws, is not perfectly conformable to any law with which we 
are acquainted; so that the most general rule that we are enabled 
to give, admits of many exceptions. The violation of the order 
of events among the phenomena of the former class, the suspen- 
sion of gravity for example,—the deviation of any of the stars 
from their places, or their courses in the heavens, &c.—these are 
facts of which the improbability is so strong, that no testimony 
can prevail againstit. It will always be more wonderful that the 
violation cf such order should have taken place, than that any 
number of witnesses should be deceived themselves, or should 
be disposed to deceive others. 

It is here very well worth attending to, how much the exten- 
sion of our knowledge tends to give us confidence in the conti- 
nuance of the general laws of nature, and to increase the impro- 
bability of their violation. Suppose a man not at all versed in 
astronomy, who considers the moon merely as a luminous circle 
that, with certain irregularities, goes round the earth from east to 
west nearly in 24 hours, rising once and setting once in that ins 
terval. Let this man be told, from some authority that he is accus- 
tomed to respect, that on a certain day it had been observed 
at London, that the moon did not set at all, but was visible a- 
bove the horizon for 24 hours :—there is little doubt that, after 
making some difficulty about it, he would come at last to be con- 
vinced of the truth of the assertion. In this he could not be 
accused of Any extraordinary and irrational credulity. ‘The ex- 
perience he had of the uniform setting and rising of the moon 
was but very limited; and, the fact alleged, might not appear 
to him more extraordinary, than many of the irregularities to 
which that luminary was subject. Let the same thing be told 
to an astronomer, in whose mind the rising and setting of the 
moon were necessarily connected with a vast number of other ap- 
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pearances; who knew, for example, that the supposed fact 
could not have happened, unless the moon had deviated ex- 
ceedingly from that orbit in which it has always moved ; or the 
position of the ecarth’s axis had suddenly changed; or the at- 
mospherical refraction had been increased to an extent that was 
never known.’ Any of all these events must have affected such 
a vast number of others, that, as no such thing was perceived, 
an incredible body of evidence is brought to ascertain the conti- 
nuance of the moon in her regular course. The barrier that ge- 
neralization and the explanation of causes thus raises against cre- 
dulity and superstition,—the way ia which it multiplies the evi- 
dence of experience, is hieh!y deserving of attention, and is like- 
ly to have a great influence on the future fortunes of the human 
race. 

Against the uniformity, therefore, of such laws, it is impos- 
sible for testimony to prevail. But with those laws that are im- 
perfectly known, and that admit of many exceptions, the vio- 
lations are not so improbable, but that. testimony may be suf- 
ficient to establish them. In our own time it has happened, 
that the testimony produced in support of a set of extraordi- 
nary facts, has been confirmed by a scrupulous examination 
into the natural history of the facts themselves. When the 
stones which were said to have fallen from the heavens came 
to be chemically analyzed, they were found to have the same 
characters, and to consist of the same ingredients, nearly in the 
same proportions. Now, let us suppose two such instances :— 
the first person gives the stones into the hands of a naturalist, 
and their characters are ascertained ; the second does so like- 
wise, and the stones have the same character. Now if this cha- 
racter were one which, like that of sandstone, or of limestone, be- 
longs to a numerous class, the chance of the agreement might be 
considerable, because the chance that the second observer should 
fall on a stone exactly of the same species with the first, would be 
as the number of the stones existing of that species, divided by the 
whole number of stones, of all different species existing on the face 
of the earth. This, with regard to sandstone or limestone, might 
be a large fraction ; and the coincidence of the two testimonies 
in a falsehood might not be extremely improbable. But if the 
species is a very rare one, the probability of the coincidence be- 
comes extremely small. Suppose, for example, that it is a spe- 
cies, numerous in a medium degree; and as there are reckoned 
about 261 species, let us,suppose that the individuals of the spe- 
cies to which the meteoric stones belong amount to ,4,th part 
ef all the stones on the surface of the earth. The accidental co- 
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incidence of the second witness with the first is denoted by the 
s ‘ ; l ] 
fraction ; of a third with the other two, by a1 “ser = 


] 
68121 
As there are more than ten such cases, the chance of deceit or 
asp that is, 1 divided by the 9th 
power of 261, or by a number so large as to consist of 22 places. 
This fraction, though extremely small, is vastly greater than the 
truth. The individuals of this species, instead of making a 261th 
part of all the stones on the surface of the earth, make, so far 
as we know, no part of them at all. Here, therefore, we have 
a testimony confirmed, and rendered quite independent of our 
previous knowledge of the veracity of the witnesses. 

The truth of the descent of these stones on the evidence of 
testimony alone, would have been long before it gained entire 
credit ; and scepticisin with respect to it would have been just and 
philosophical. In certain states of their information, men may, 
on good grounds, reject the truth altogether. 

The way in which probability is affected by the indefinite 
multiplication of events, is a remarkable part of this theory. If 
out of a system of events governed by chance (or by no perceiy- 
able law) you take a small number, you will find great irregu- 
larity, and nothing that looks like order, or obedience to a ge- 
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neral rule. Increase the number of events, or take in a larger 
extent of the domain over which you suppose chance to preside, 
you will find the irregularities bear a much less proportion to the 
whole ; they will in a certain degree compensate for one ano- 
ther; and something like order and regularity will begin to e- 
merge. In proportion as the events are farther multiplied, this 
convergency will become more apparent; and in summing up the 
total amount, the events will appear adjusted to one another, by 
rules, from which hardly any deviation can be perceived. 

Thus, in considering the subject of life and death ; if we take 
a small extent cf country, or a few people, a single parish for 
instance, nothing like a gencral rule will be discovered. ‘The 
proportion of the deaths to the numbers alive, or to the num- 
. bers born; of those living at any age to those above or below 
that age,—all this will appear the most different in one year, 
compared with the next; or in one district compared with an- 
other. But subject to your examination the parish registers of 
a great country, or a populous city, and the facts will appear 
guite different. You will find the proportion of those that die 
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arinually out of a given number of inhabitants fixt with great 
precision, as well as of those that are born, and that have reach- 
ed to the different periods of life. In the first case, the irregu- 
larities bear a great proportion to the whole: in the second, they 
compensate for one another; and a rule emerges, from which 
the deviations on opposite sides appear almost equal. 

This is true not only of natural events, but of those that a- 

rise from the institutions of society, and the transactions of men 
with one another —Hence insurance against fire, and the dan- 

ers of the sea. Nothing is less subject to calculation, than the 
ete of a particular ship, or a particular house, though under 
given circumstances. But let a vast number of ships, in these 
circumstances, or of houses, be included, and the chance of 
their perishing, to that of their being preserved, is matter of 
calculation founded on experience, and reduced to such cer- 
tainty, that men daily stake their fortunes on the accuracy of the 
results. 

This is true, even where chance might be supposed to predo- 
minate the most ; and where the causes that produce particular 
effects, are the most independent of one another. 

Larvace observes, that at Paris, in ordinary times, the num- 
ber of letters returned to the Post-Office, the persons to whom, 
they were directed not being found, was nearly the same from 
one year to another. We have heard the same remark stated 
of the Dead Letter Office, as it is called, in London. 

Such is the consequence of the multiplication of the events 
Jeast under the controul of fixt causes; And the instances just 
given, are sufficient to illustrate the truth of the general propo- 
sition; which Lariace has thus stated.— 

‘ The recurrences of events that depend on chance, approach to 
fixt ratios as the events becomé more numerous, in such a manner 
that the probability of the mean results not differing from those ra- 
tios by any given quantity, may come nearer to certainty than the 
smallest limit that can be assigned.’ 

‘Thus, if in an urn, the number of white balls to that of 
black, have the ratio of p to g, the number of white balls 
breught out if the whole number drawn be 7, will approach to 
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This proposition is deducible a priori from the theory of 
Probability. It was first demonstrated by Brernovut.1, in the 
Ars Con; ectan ai, by a method that is very elaborate, and con- 
fessedly the work of much thought and study. A more simple de- 
monstration was given by DeMomvee, i in his doctrine of Chances. 


Our author, in his Theorie Analytique, has given one much pres 
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ferable to either, deduced from his theory of Generating I uUnc= 
tions. 

The solution of another curious problem which Lapiacs 
has given, is closely connected with the preceding. An event 
having happened a certain number of times in succession, what 
is the probability that it will happen once more ? 

When the number of times the event has bappened is small, 
the formula that contains the answer to this question 1s consi- 
derably complicated ; when the number is very great, it is ex- 
tremely simple. Suppose the number to be n, the chance that 


‘ ‘ a ! . . d 
the same event will again occur, is — , which, if m be great, is 
n 


4. 
+2 


very near to unity, and may express a probability not sensibly 
inferior to certainty. 

Thus, supposing with M. Laptace, that the greatest anti- 
quity to which history goes back is : 5000 years, or 1826213 days, 
the probability that the sun will rise again to-morrow, is, accord- 
° “ 1826214 
ing to this rule, 1896915? 
vour of that event. This, therefore, may be considered as af- 
fording a measure of the probability that the course of nature 
will continue the same in future that it has been in time past. It 
is not however on the refined principles of this caleulus, that the 
universal belief of mankind in such continuance is founded. The 
above theorem was first given by Bernovittr Our author’s 
demonstration of it in the /ssat Ana/ytique, we believe to be new 
and more «imple than any other, 

The same multiplication of events enables us to employ the 
theory of probability in the discovery of causes. On this sub- 
ject Lartace has made a number of very important observa- 
tions. ‘The phenomena of nature are for the most part enveloped 
in such a number of extraneous circumstances, and so many 
disturbing causes unite their influence, that it is very difficult, 
when they are small, to separate them from one another. ‘The 
best way to discover them is to multiply observations, that the 
accidental eflects may destroy one another, and leave a mean re- 
sult containing only ‘what is essential to the phenomenon. The 

entire removal of the accidental part is not to be expected, as 
has just appeared, without an infinite number of observations : 
the greater the number of observations, however, the more near- 
ly is this mean result approximated. 

Of this application of the doctrine of Probabilities, a number 
of examples are then given. ‘The first relates to the diurna] 
variation of the barometer, as found from the observations of 


or there is 1826714 to 1, to wager in fa- 
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that instrument made at the Equator, where it is least subject to 
the action of irregular causes. Irom these, there appears to be a 
small diurnal oscillation, of which one maximum takes place 
about 9 in the morning, and a nunimum about 4 in the evening : 
a second maximum at 11 at night, and a second minimum about 
4 in the morning. ‘The oscillations of the day are greater than 
those of the night, and amount to about ,4th of an inch. The 
incenstancy of the weather does not allow this variation to be im- 
mediately observeable without the tropics, or within the range of 
the variable winds. Nevertheless, by applying the calculus of 
Probabilities to a great number of accurate barometrical ob- 
servations made by Ramonp during several successive years, M. 
Lap.ace has found such indications of the seine oscillation, as 
to leave no doubt of its existence, though con mead under the 
irregular action of many accidental! causes. This oscillation hav- 
ing its period equal to a solar day, must arise from the sun’s 
action, most probably, in the heating and cooling of the atmos- 
phere. 

To the same calculus, in what regards the irregularities of 
the planetary system, our author professes to be greatly in- 
debied. The difficulty in such cases is, often, to know whe- 
ther a certain small irregularity, combined as it is with m rany 
other irregularities, has an existence or not. If it has an ex- 
istence, it ‘will give a certain determination to all the results one 
way more than another; and by comparing a great number 
of results, the reality of the determination may be discovered, 
It is just as if a die were thrown a great number of times, 
and it was required to find whether it had a bias to a certain 
side or not. After a vast number of throws, if there is no bias, 
each face must have turned up nearly the same number of times. 
If this is not found to hold; if there be one face which has turn- 
ed up considerably oftener than the rest, it may salely be con- 
cluded that there is a bias to that side; and from the calculus of 
probabilities, the amount of the bias may be estimated. 

In this way, the calculus may be applied to several astronomi- 
cal phenomena, and may be considered as a meg ats of discovering 
from induction, some conclusions that could hardly be otherwise 
obtained. M. Lapiacr gives an instance of this in his own re- 
searches, concerning the diminution of 2 certain inequality in the 
precession of the equinoxes, relatively to the moon only, which 
was suspected by Mayer, but rejected by most astronomers as 
not being explained on the principle of gravitation. A scrupu- 
lous examination of observations, and the application ef the 
calculus, convinced M. Lartace, that the existence of the ine- 
quality was highly probable; so that he began to look out for the 
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cause of it. It was not long before he perceived tliat it must 
arise from the spheroidal figure of the earth, which must change 
a little the laws of gvavity towards that body, and produce ‘of 
consequence an inequality in the lunar motions. ‘This cause had 
hitherto been neglected ‘by astronomers; but, when taken into 
accouilt, it explained with precision the irregularity in question, 
and the magnitude which, by the rules of probability, he had 
been led to assign to it. Other instances are given in the irre- 
gul: irities of Jupiter and Saturn, the satellites of Jupiter, Xe. 
We shall o Hy mention one result, and it is a very remarkable 
one, deduced from the motions of the planets being all in the 
same direction. 

* One of the most remarkable phenomena in the solar system, is, 
that the motions of rotation and of revolution in the planets and sa- 
tellites are all in the same direction, viz. in that of the sun’s rota. 
tion, and not far from the plane of his equator. A phenomenon so re- 
markable cannot be the effect of chance; and it obviously indicates 
one general cause, which has determined all these motions. ‘l'o estimate 
the probability with which this cause is pointed out, it must be con- 
sidered, that the planetary system, such as we now see it, is come 
posed of eleven planets and cighteen satellites; and that the rota- 
tion of the sun, of six planets, of the satellites of Jupiter, of the 
ring of Saturn, and of one of his satellites, are all known. ‘These 
movements, taken in conjunction with those of revolution, make a 
total of forty-three—all in the same direction. Now, by the cal- 
culation of probabilities, it will be found that there are more than 
+ millions of millions to wager against one, that this disposition 
is not the effect of chance; a probability much superior to that of 
the historical events about whic sh we entertaia the least doubt. We 
must therefore believe at least with equal confidence, that One Pris 
nitive Cause has directed all the planetary motioas; especially when 
we consider, that the greater part of these motions are also nearly 
in the same plane.’ 

Our Author proceeds, then, to offer some conjectures con- 
cerning the physical cause to which these motions are to be a- 
scribed. He brings together a great number of facts, from Dr 
Herscnewy’s observations concerning the nebula which, come 
bined with the preceding, secm to point out the solar atmo- 
sphere as the most probable cause. But where the facts lie so 
far out of the reach of accurate observation as many of these 
do, and when the supposed cause has ceased so entirely to act, 
the evidence we can 7 ive is so slight, and the difficulties so 
many, that even the Aurnon of the Mecanique Céleste must 
fail in giving weight and durability to his system. 

In those sciences which are in a great measure conjectural, such 
2s medicine, agriculture and politics, the ca/culus of probabilie 
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ties may be employed for discovering the value of the different 
methods that are had recourse to. Thus, to find out the best 
of the treatments in use in the cure of a particular disease, the 
comparison of a number of cases, where the circumstances have 
been as much alike as possible, will enable us to judge of the ac- 
cidental causes that in each particular case assisted or impeded 
the cure: these last will make a compensation for one another ; 
and if the number of cases is sufliciently great, will leave the ef- 
ficacy or inefficacy of the remedies distinctly visible. 

‘ Thesame,’ he adds, ‘ may be applied to political economy; with 
respect to which, the operations of governments are so many expe- 
riments, made on a great scale, and calculated to throw light on the 
conduct to be pursued on similar occasions. So many unforrseen, 
concealed, and inappreciable causes, have an influence on human 
institutions, that it is impossible to judge a priori of their effects.— 
Nothing but a long series of experiments can unfold these effects, 
and point out the means of counteracting those that are hurtful. It 
would conduce much to this object, if, in every branch of the ad. 
ministration, an exact register were kept of the trials made of differ. 
ent measures; and of the results, whether good or bad, to which 
they have led.’ 

He concludes with a maxim, which the circumstances of the 
times in which he has lived, must have but too deeply engraven 
on the mind of every Frenchman. 

* Ne changeons qu’avec une circonspection extréme nos anciennes 
Institutions et usages auxquels nos opinions et nos habitudes se sont 
depuis long-tems pliées. Nous connaissons bien par l’expérience du 

assé les inconveniens qu’ils nous presentent; mais nous ignorons 
quelle est l'etendue des maux que leur changement peut produire. ’ 

These are safe and just maxims; and we are glad to think 
that he who expresses them holds a high situation in the govern- 
ment ofhis country. There is, however, another maxim ground- 
ed also on the doctrine of Probability, which we should think 
hardly less necessary than this, viz. that the rulers of mankind, 
in order to remove as much as possible all chance of sudden and 
great revolutions, would strike at the roots of ihe causes which 
so often render them inevitable, by taking care that all political 
institutions are gradually and slowly corrected, as their errors 
are found out, or as new circumstances in the situation of the 
world render them inapplicable. The negative precept, of not 
changing things but slowly, is not alone sufficient ; it is necessary 
to add the affirmative precept, of changing them slowly, but 
readily, when reason for such change appears. In this way the 
causes that tend to disturb the public order are prevented from 
accumulating, so as to create, or even to justify, the spirit of re- 
volution; and by gradual reformations, which may be made 
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without danger, those great changes are avoided which cannot 
happen without incalculable mischief. 

One of the most important applications of the doctrine of 
Probability, is to determine the most probable mean, or aver- 
age, among a number of observations. ‘The most accurate ex- 
periments and observations are liable to errors, which must 
affect the truth of the results obtained from them. To make 
these disappear as much as possible, observations must be great- 
ly multiplied, in order that the errors in defect and in excess 
may destroy one another, and the mean, of consequence, be- 
come nearly correct. Still, however, the manner of striking 
this mean to the greatest advantage, remains to be examin- 
ed, as also the degree of error to which, after all, it must be 
liable. 

For a long time mathematicians were contented with taking 
the arithmetical mean as the true result of the observations; 
that is, they added them altogether, and divided the sum by the 
number of observations. ‘This was sufficient when the observa- 
tions appeared to be all equally good, and entitled to equal weight 
jn the determination of the result. ‘This, however, was far from 
being always the case ; and Cores was the first, as M. Lapiace 
remarks, who thought of a method by which each observation 
should have an influence in the determination of the results pro- 
portioned to its real value. Suppose that it is the position of 
an object that is required to be found by astronomical observa- 
tion; let the place given by each individual observation be 
found, and at each of these conceive a weight to be placed pro- 
portional to the accuracy, or inversely as the error which it is 
reasonable to assign to that particular observation ; the centre 
of gravity of all these weights is the true, or the most probable 
place of the object. ‘This was in fact a generalization of the 
common method of taking an arithmetical mean ; for it is only 
conceiving, that if one observation 4, was twice as good as an- 
other observ ation B, then, instead of A, there should be account- 
ed two observations of the same value with B, and giving the 
same result with A, and so on in any other proportion, even if 
the proportion were expressed by a fraction. The principle here 
is, that after a great number of observations, the errors in 
opposite directions (the positive and negative errors) must be 
equal. This is true, if the number were infinitely great; and, 
in all cases, aflurds a probable approximation to the truth. 

The above theorem, which Corrs has given at the end of his 
Estimatio Errorum, admits of a simple analytical expression, 
but does not appear, as is remarked by Lar.ace, to have been 
wade use of till LuLen, in his tract on the Inequalities of Jupi- 
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ter and Saturn, employed equations of condition, for the first 
time, in determining the elements of the orbits of these two pla- 
nets. Much about the same time, ‘Tosras Mayer employed 
similar methods in his Inquiry into the Libration of the Moon, 
and afterwards in his Lunar + ables. 

The method of Cores, when there is but one result to be 
determined, is of most easy application; but when there are 
more than one, and, of consequence, as many equations as 
there are observations, it is not obvious how it can be applied, 
and how the equations are to be combined to the best advan- 
tage. ‘The idea occurred to Le Genpne to introduce another 
equation, by supposing the sums of the squares of the errors of 
the observatio.s to be a minimum.* ‘This is a very happy ge- 
neralization of the method of the centre of gravity, and appli- 
cable to cases to which it could not easily be accommodated. 
The same idea occurred to M. Gauss about the same time. 
It was not demonstrated, however, till it was done in the Tur- 
orntme AnatyTiguvE of M. Lapiace, that the result thus ob- 
tained is the best of all, that which leaves the least probable 
error, the limits of which are assigned at the same time. 

The mean result being determined, the following rule for the 
limit of the accuracy is one Lake the difference between the 
mean result of all the observations, and the result of each pare 
ticular observation. The mean error, or the greatest that is to be 
Seared, (and it may be either positive or negative), is a fraction, 
having for its numerator the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the differences above obtained, and for its denominator the num- 
ber of ubservations multiplied into the square root of the number 
which denotes the ratio of the circumference to the diameter. 

Thus, if the differences between the mean of the observations 
and the observations themselves be a, 5, c, d, and if 2 be their 


number, the mean error is Vai + bite + ke. 
nN /* 

It would be unsafe to wager that the error was less than this 
quantity. 

It will no doubt appear singular, that a quantity ./* having 
apparently no connexion with the matters in hand, should en- 
ter into the above expression. It is introduced there by the o- 
peration of integration ; by means of which, itis often brought 
into expressions, where it was not expected. BERNOUILLI was 
the first who found the quantity enter into the expressions 
of probability ; and he appears to have thought it very remark- 
able. 


* Nouvelles Méthodes pour la Determination des Orbites des Co- 
metes. Paris, 1806, 
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The preceding conclusion may be useful in many cases of 
practical astronomy, and in other parts of natural philosophy ; 
or indeed, when any thing is to be determined in quantity or 
position from a great number of observations; and especially 
when the things to be found are represented by the co-efficients 
of the terms of an algebraic formula. 

As an instance :—Suppose it were required having two sorts of 
lunar tables ; and, having compared them with observations, to 
determine which is the best. ‘The common way is to add toge- 
ther the errors of observation, and to take the arithmetical mean: 
the tablestowhich the least mean error belongs, are accounted the 
best. This, however, is not the way in which the question ought 
to be decided. ‘The sums of the squares of the differences be- 
tween the observed and the calculated places should be added 
together: that set in which the square root of the sum divided 
by the number of observations is least, is the most exact. If 
the number of the terms be the same, the mere comparison of 
the sums of the squares decides on which side the preference 
lies. ‘This instance of the utility of the method of finding the 
mean, is given by M. Larrace himself. Another of the same 
kind may be added.—Suppose that two chronometers have been 
compared with the sun at noon, for a certain number of days 
running, and from the register kept of their errors it is required 
to find which of them is the best. This ought to be done by 
taking the squares of the differences of the errors of the chro- 
nometer for every day: that in which the sum of these squares 
is the least, is the preferable time-keeper. If it is required to 
compute the error that might be found, if either of them were 
applied to find the longitude, it will be determined by the for- 
mula above, and will be very considerably different from the re- 
sult that would arise from a mere arithmetical mean. 

We have here an instance of a problem, to which, in this 
country, very frequent recourse has been had in the trials of 
chronometers for the longitude. ‘The only method of resolving 
it, has hitherto been by finding the arithmetical mean, which, 
however; the late Astronomer- Royal did in a particular way, 
which, though not the same with this, was probably the best then 
known. It is, however, certain, that the true going of a clock, 
or the measure of its merit, cannot be accurately determined, 
but by means of the rule whichehas just been explained. 


We shall conclude our extracts from this small, but compre- 
hensive volume, with one trom the article on Population, which 
we have great pleasure in laying before our readers. 

‘ The ratio of the population to the number of births would be 
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increased if we could diminish or destroy any disease that is danger- 
ous and common. This has been done, happily, in the case of the 
small-pox, first by the common inoculation for the disease itself, 
and afterwards in a much more complete manner by the vaccine in- 
eculation, the inestimable discovery of JenNER, who has rendered 
himself, by that means, one of the greatest benefactors of the hu- 
man race.’ 

‘ The most simple way of calculating the advantage which the ex. 
tinction of a disease would produce, consists in determining from ob- 
servation the number of individuals of a given age who die of it 
yearly, and in subtracting the amount from the total number of 
deaths of persons of that same age. ‘The ratio of the difference to 
the total number alive at the same age would be the probability of 
dying at that age if the disease did not exist. By summing up all 
these probabilities from the beginning of life to a given age, and 
taking the sum from unity, the remainder will be the probability of 
living to that age, on the hypothesis of the disease in question being 
extinguished. From the series of these probabilities, the mean du- 
ration of life on the same supposition may be computed, according 
to rules that are well known. M. Duvitarp has found that the 
mean duration of human fife is increased at least three years by the 
vaccine inoculation.’ p. 69. 


But as this review is now in danger of becoming longer thaa 
the book reviewed, we shall conclude, with recommending to 
our readers the perusal of the work itself; and with assuring 
them, that they will find in it much valuable and important mat- 
ter, which has not fallen within the scope of this analysis. 


Art. 1V. ‘A Voyage round the World, in the Years 1503, 4, 5, 
& 6: Performed by Order of his Imperial Majesty Alexander 
the First, Emperor of Russia, in the Ship Neva. By Uney 
Lisiansky, Captain in the Russian Navy, and Knight of the 
Orders of St George and St Vladimer. London. Booth, 
Longman & Co, 4to. pp. $88. 1814, 


A countryY butcher makes his customers take a certain pro- 
portion of gravy beel, when he serves them with what are 
denominated the prime parts. Jn vain the carvivorous purchas- 
er may plead, that he wants only to roast, and has not the most 
distant thought of stewing: the cunning slaughterer of horned 
cattle holds him fast in the chains of sensuality, and loads him 
with lean, and useless flank, before he allows him to enjoy the 
flavour of the rib, or to pasture on the obesity of the rump. 
Travellers are as bad as butchers. Instead of coming at once te 
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the spot for which the book was written, and in which its inter- 
est really consists, they make you purchase their voyage through 
the Chops of the Channel ;—they speak of Falmouth—give a 
chapter on the Island of Madeira—stay for 10 pages at Rio 
Janeiro—and seldom double the Cape of Good Hope, or Cape 
Horn, before the middle of the first volume. 

Our friend Urey Lisiansky has been initiated into this mys- 
tery of the literary shambles, and has added tc the important 
parts of his book no small number of offal chapters, both at the 
beginning and the end. His voyage (such as it is) was under- 
taken, first of all, at the suggestion of the Russian American 
Company. ‘They had experienced great difficulty in supply- 
ing their colonies on the north-west coast of America with 
provisions and necessaries ; and, on account of the length of 
the journey by land to Ochotsk, resolved to try if the voyage by 
sea would not be more expedient. For the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not this project was scvahetiales a plan was 
formed of an expedition from Cronstadt round Cape Horn. 
The Emperor of Russia expanded this commercial i into 
a voyage of discovery and circumnavigation ; and the ships en« 
gaged in it were at the same time directed to carry out a Rus- 
sian ambassador to Japan. This was the first voyage round 
the globe carried into effect by the Russian Government. Oa 
the return of the expedition to Cronstadt, a separate account 
of the voyage of each vessel was ordered to be printed, at the 
expense of the Emperor ; and Captain Krusenstern’s voyage has 
already appeared in an English translation. 

Lisiansky visited, without his companion, the Easter and 
Sandwich Islands ; passed a year on the island of Cadiack and 
at Sitea ; and discovered an island and a shoal, of importance to 
the navigation of the South Seas. 

The track of Lisiansky is as follows:—He sailed from Cron- 
stadt in July 1803—made the island of Teneriffe by the middle 
of October, and that of St Catherine by the Christmas of the 
same year—doubled Cape Horn by the middle of March 1804— 
touched at Easter Island, and from thence to the Marquesas 
and Sandwich Islands—and so on to Cadiack and Sitca on the 
north-western coast of America, where the Russians have set- 
tlements. At Cadiack he wintered; and in the spring took the 
liquid high road to Canton, and to Europe. 

It strikes us as somewhat singular, that his Imperial Majesty 
should think it of importance to patronize this voyage round the 
world, and not worth while to render it a little more subservient 
to the gencral interests of science. Why not a chemist, a bo- 
ignist, an astronomer, a mineralogist, in an expedition which 
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was to do honour to the Russian name, and to explore such un- 
frequented regions? Urey Lisiansky, the Captain, appears to 
be a man of plain common sense,—with clear perceptions of the 
difference between high and low, hot and cold, moist and dry, 
and such like points of learning—but, more than this, he neither 
pretends to nor possesses ;—a sufficient range, perhaps, for the 


track between Birmingham and Bristol, but hardly capacity of 


mind enough for the gratification of public curiosity in a voyage 
round the world. However, a voyage round the world is never 
without interest ; and plain sense and simplicity always deserve 
indulgence. A book too written by a Russian, is a trophy of 
one of the most splendid victories which man has gained over 
physical difficulties. ‘That human beings should write, where it 
seems almost impossible for them to live—that any man’s sto- 
mach in Russia should be full enough to write, or that his fin- 
gers should be warm enough—that he should be sufficiently pro- 
tected from black and white bears to publish a book,—is indeed 
one of the highest proofs of human industry and perseverance. 

Of the Marquesas Islands, at which he made some stay, Mr 
Lisiansky has gathered the following particulars, some of which 
remind us, in a small degree, of our European manners and 
customs. It scems that the kings of these islands are almost 
always at war with each other; that they have large domains, 
and enjoy a fourth part of all the produce of the lands; but 
earry on war without consulting their people. Such are the 
privileges of their kings. ‘Their priests are not without their 
share of importance. When a priest dies, three men must be 
put to death; one of whom (we presume the plumpest of the 
turee) is kept for the visitors, and eaten in the way of steak or 
cutlet. The men are very jealous of their women—except when 
they can gain any iron by prostituting them; in which case 
their wives and daughters are at the service of any strangers, 

‘ In rich families,’ (we almost feel ourselves at London or 
Paris), ‘ every woman has two husbands; of whom one may 
be called the assistant husband. This last, when the other is 
at home, is nothing more than the head servant of the house ; but, 
in case of absence, exercises all the rights of matrimony, and is also 
obliged to attend his lady wherever she goes. It happens sometimes, 
that the subordinate partner is chosen after marriage ; but in general 
two men present themselves to the same woman, who, if she ap- 
proves their addresses, appoints one for the real husband, and the 
other as his auxiliary : the auxiliary is geneilly poor, but handsome 
and well-made.’ p. 83. 

The houses of these savages are clean (we doubt)—and they will 
not allow their women to eat pork; from no idea of its being un- 
suitable to the delicacy of that sex, but because the men are very 
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fond of pig meat, and choose to keep it all to themselves. The 
men go quite, the women almost, naked. 

‘ The food of these islanders’ (says Mr Lisiansky), ‘ consists 
chiefly of fish. swine, cocoa-nuts, plantains, bananas, bread-fruit, 
tarro-root, and sugar-cane. The last is rather a scarce article; a 
also is pork, which seldom makes its appearance but on occasions of 
festivity. Both sexes eat their meals tog. ther, except when public 
dinners are given in the dining-rooms, where women dare not ape 
pear, for reasons which I haye before assigned. 

* In case of a bad harvest, the poor suffer dreadfully, as they 
never lay up a sufficient stock of provisions to prevent the horrors of 
famine. A few years ago, numbers of them were obliged to roam a- 
mong the mountains in search of what they could find, leaving their 
wives and children at home dying with hunger. Roberts told me, 
that in the bay of Tayohaia only, four hundred perished on this oc- 
casion. In these times of dearth, every one was in danger, he 
said, of Josing his life; not only for want of nourishment, but from 
the violence of one stronger than himself, who may seize and de- 
vour him. 

* Considering the mild temper of the inhabitants of this island, it 
is difficult to believe that they are cannibals. Roberts, however, as- 
sured me, that the bodies of the prisoners taken in war were eaten, 
all but the skulls, which were preserved for trophies. We purchased 
several of these skulls, paying a knife for each: but neither their 
wearing them as trophies, nor offering them for sale, proves canni- 
balism: like other savages, they may cut off the heads of their van- 
quished enemies, without the idea occurring to them of eating their 
flesh. 

‘ The Marquesans carry on war both by sea and land. Their 
arms consist of heavy clubs, spears, and an instrument in the form 
of a small oar. The clubs are four fect nine inches long, with a 
broad and flat upper end, which is generally carved with different fi- 
gures. The length of the oar is six feet, and the spears are from 
eleven to thirteen fect. Besides these formidable weapons, the isl- 
anders are expert iv throwing stones from slings made of the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut. Though not de ate mt in courage, they never fight 
openly. They are very much afraid of fire-arms, the destructive 
power of which they learned some time since from an American ship, 
from which a shot was fired that killed one of the royal family, 
whilst he was swimming about with a great many others of his coun- 
tryinen. The circumstance was this: One of the islanders threw a 
a bread fruit on board, which struck the captain, who was walking 
on the quarter-deck. The sentinel, seeing this; instantly discharged 
his mu-ket, and, missing the guilty person, unfortunate ly shot a bro- 
ther of the king. This has produced such an effect, that the sight 
alone of fire arms is sufficient to keep the whole island in awe. 

* The simplicity of this people is astonishing. Their actions seem 
the result of instinct, rather than of common sense: which males 
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them often commit faults, ruinous even to themselves. Theft is so 
common amongst them, - that hardly any thing is safe in their houses, 
especially in time of scarcity. Roberts assured me, that the island 
would abound with swine, if the young ones were not stolen, and 
then eaten to prevent detection. I can easily credit this propensity 
to thieving, when I recollect, that the king’s brother himself stole a 
piece of sugar from me, and, being accused of the crime, endeav- 
oured, in the most barefaced manner, to persuade me that it was 
committed by a duck which I had given him, and which was then 
under his arm. 

‘ It is proved by facts, that ignorance is the mother of superstition. 
Tt will therefore excite no astonishment that the inhabitants of Nooca- 
hiva should possess this quality in the highest degree. Every one 
here is persuaded, that the soul of a grandfather is transmitted by 
nature into the body of his grandchildren; and that, if an unfruit- 
ful wife were to place herself under the corpse of her deceased grand- 
father, she would be sure to become pregnant. It is also a current 
opinion, that there are individuals on the island who can cure the 
effects of the strongest poison, by simply rubbing the sides of the 
patient with their hands, which is supposed to make the poison come 
out from under the ribs. But the belief in evil spirits has the great- 
est weight, and is carried to the greatest absurdity amongst them ; 
for it is imagined, that these spirits come sometimes into houses, and 
by whistling, and other more tremendous noises, demand pork and 
cava or ava, which, being placed in the middle of the room and co- 
vered, are immediately devoured by them. Surely these instances 
prove how insignificant, in its natural state, is the human under- 
standing.’ p. 87—89. 

The itend ich Islands, Mr Lisiansky found to be fast rising 
into importanee ; they are a resort for all ships gomg to the 
N. W. coast of America ; as they can refit there, “and take in 
provisions. ‘The islands are divided into two districts ; the one 
governed by Jamoony, the other by Hamamea, a prince of 
courage, abilities, and very much inclined to cultivate and im- 
prove “by the Europeans ; of these he has more than 50 in his 
service, and so great a quantity of smal] guns, swivels, and am- 
nunition, that the value of these articles i is materially reduced 
in his dominions. Their prisoners of war, instead of being 
guarded in large and commodious barracks, after an English 
method, are baked todeath. On the demise of the King, twelve 
persons are killed ; and every one in the island is under the ne- 
cessity of losing a tooth. Both sexes, on this afflicting occasion, 
go naked, and every species of the most horrid licentiousness 
prevails. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Isles,’ (says Mr Lisiansky), 
* are of a middle stature, and of adark complexion. Inthe men, the 
form of the countenance varies ; some have even a perfect European 
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face. The women, on the contrary, nearly resemble each other ; 
the face in all being round, the nose small and flattish, and the eyes 
black. The hair of both sexes is black and strong. The men cut 
theirs in different forms ; but the prevailing fashion at present, is that 
of a Roman helmet. The women crop theirs close, leaving a ridge, 
about an inch and a half long, stic king up, and extending from side 
to side on the forehead. ‘his ridge of hair they daub over every 
afternoon with a sort of pomatum (if I may use the word), made 
of shells and corals, to give it a yellowish appearance. The men 
do the same with theirs, colouring only the hair which forms the crest 
of the helmet. From this practice, we were at first led to suppose 
the hair of the head to be of two natural colours; for the ridge and 
the crest retain a portion of the hue they acquire by the frequent 
daubings. Contr: ary to the usage of their neighbours (the other 
islanders of the South Sea), these people neither paint the body nor 
wear ornaments in the ears. They have, however, bracelets on their 
arms, made of bone. 

‘ The women ornament their heads with wreaths of flowers, or 
worsted threads, of different colours, raveled out of European stuffs. 
They commonly wrap themselves in a long piece of cloth, of the 
manufacture of the country; and in cold weather cover the body 
with broader pieces of it, several times doubled. ‘The richand poor 
are in common dressed alike; but, on particular occasions, the rich 
put on their feather cloaks, which, with their helmets and fans, 
form a dress that must be admired every where. 

* These people are extremely fond of the European dress, and re- 
ceive with pleasure, old shirts, jackets, and trowsers. We parted 
here with all our rags, in exchange for provisions, and other articles 
of which we were in want.’ p. "123—1 25. 

We were amused with observing an account of a religious 
sect in the Sandwich Islands, who arrogate to themselves the 
power of praying people to death. Whoever incurs théir dis- 
pleasure, receives notice that the homicide litany is about to 
begin; and such are the eflects of imagination, that the very 
notice is frequently sufficient with these poor people to produce 
the effect, or to drive them to acts of suicide. 

The chief novelties of the route are the Russian settlements 
of Sitca and Cadiack, on the north-west coast of America— 
neither of them of very great importance, Cadiack is a large 
barren island, at the castern extremity of the Aleutian chain ; 
inhabited by ‘about 4000 of the most ‘filthy and stupid savages 
of which we have any where an account. They ‘are almost 
all covered over with itch and ulcers; and are extremely in- 
dolent and torpid. ‘ Their favourite recreation,’ says M. 
Lisiansky, ‘ after sleeping, is to sit on the roofs of their 
* houses, or on the beach, for hours together, looking at the 
* sea, and observing a profound silence—for they never converse; 
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* and I am persuaded,’ adds the worthy Muscovite, ‘that the 
* simplicity of their character exceeds that of any other people.’ 
Their great passion is for snuff and amber; and their chief oc- 
cupation catching whales,—on the blubber of which they fatten 
luxuriously, in a favourable season. ‘They have a strange su- 
perstition, which leads them to believe that the possession of the 
dead bodics of any old or famous fishers contributes essentially 
to their good luck; and accordingly show considerable sagacity 
in hunting them up in the caverns and other secret places where 
they have been stowed by their relations. Some, says M. Li- 
siansky, have actually accumulated a treasury of not fewer than 
twenty such corpses. 

The settlement of Sitca is somewhat farther to the south ; in 
the interior of that deep bay to which Vancouver gave the name 
of Norfolk’s Sound. The savages in this quarter are of a more 
lively and ferocious character than those of Cadiack. Instead of 
dozing on the ridges of their houses, they sing and dance per- 
petually ; and are both brave and expert in the use of fire arms, 
with which they are supplied by the American traders, who 
occasionally resort to that coast. They killed five or six of M. 
Lisiansky’s men, in a gallant defence of a kind of rude fort, 
from which that commander chose to expel them, that the szents 
of the Russian Company might occupy the spot as a factory. 
After cannonading it alt day, it was found next morning that the 
natives had deserted it in the night; and when M. Lisiansky 
went to take posse-sion, he was not a little shocked * to find, 
* as in a second massacre of innocents, numbers of young child- 
© ren lying together murdered ! lest their cries, if they had been 
carried along with them, might have led to a discovery of the 

flight of their cruel parents ;—a number of dogs had been 

butchered for the same reason.’ They burn their dead, and 
massacre their prisoners. They are extremely muscular and 
hardy ; and apparently quite insensible to pain. One lad, who 
frequently visited the navigators, and stole whatever he could 
lay his hands on, was at last threatened with the scourge, but 
absolutely laughed at the menace,—and continued his derision 
and gaiety when under the most rigorous discipline that a Rus- 
sian flagellator could apply. They are great beaux withal ;— 
paint their faces of various colours, and work up their hair with 
a red paste, and then powder it in a magnificent manner with 
the fine white down of the sea ducks. Their country is obvious- 
ly volcanic. M. Lisiansky climbed up the highest mountain on 
the coast, which Vancouver distinguished by the name of Mout 
Edgecumbe, and found the summit formed into a huge crater, 
nearly two miles in circuit, and about three hundred. feet deep, 
lt was partly filled with snow ; and there is no tradition of the 
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volcano having been seen in a state of activity. The height he 
estimated at no Jess than 8000 feet. The volcanic energy, how- 
ever, seems more entire in this than in any other region of the 
world, In the neighbourhood of Oonalashea, which is situated 
about the centre of the Aleutian chain, a new island, nearly 20 
miles in circumference, has been formed within these twenty years. 
The following is the account of it which M. Lisiansky collected 
from eyewitnesses at Cadiack. 

* In the evening of the 26th, while I was alone, writing the me- 
morandums of my journal, a Russian introduced himself, who had 
resided on the island of OQonalashca, when a new island started up 
in its vicinity. I had heard of this phenomenon, and was therefore 
desirous to learn what he knew respecting it. He said that, about 
the middle of April 1797, a small island was seen where no island 
had been seen before. That the first intimation of its appearance 
had been brought by some Aleutians to Captain’s Harbour, who, 
returning from fishing, observed a great smoke issuing out of the 
sea: that this was the smoke of the voleano, which was then gra- 
dually rising above the surface of the sea, and which in May 1798, 
burst forth with a blaze, that was distinctly seen from a settlement 
called Macooshino, on the island of Oonalashca, at the distance af 
no less than forty miles to the north-west. This new island is to- 
lerably high, and about twenty miles in circumference. It has been 
remarked, that it has not increased in size since the year 1799; and 
that no alteration has taken place in its appearance, except that 
some of the highest points have been thrown down by violent erup-~ 
tions.’ p. 175. 

The quotations we have given are a fair specimen of the style 
and manner of Mr Lisiansky’s book ; the perfect fruition of 
which publication may be obtained for three guineas,—and might 
have been afforded for the same number of shillings. 


Art. V. Teoria de las Cortes, 6 Grandes Juntas Nacionales de 
los Reinos de Leon y Castilla. Munumentos de sa Constitucion 
politica y de la Soberania del Pueblo. Gon algunas observa- 
ciones sobre la lei fundamental de la Monarquia Espanola, 
sancionada por las Cortes Generales y Extraordinarias y pro- 
mulgada en Cadiz, a 19 de Marzo de 1812. Por El Ciudadano 
Don Francisco Marvinez Marina, & Canonigo de la Ig- 
lesia de Jan Isidro de Madrid, &c. Madrid. Ano 181s 
3 Vol. 4to. 


Vie author of the work before us has published several me- 
moirs on the history, and a volume on the ancient laws of 
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Castile, which we had lately occasion to notice. He has endea- 
voured, in the present publication, to trace the institutions of 
the ancient Cortes of that kingdom ; and has produced a work 
which, though considerably more instructive than entertaining, 
will yet be perused with pleas ure by all who ta ike any interest In 
what may be called the C omparative Anatomy of the early govern- 
ments of Europe. Nothing indeed can be more curious than 
the investigation of those free constitutions engrafted on mo- 
narchy, which arose at one time in every quarter, and now sur- 
vive only in our own island. ‘The original similarity is striking ; 
the present difference is awful. On these subjects we find Ma- 
rina an intelligent and useful guide: but we cannot accompany 
nim to the conclusion of his work, without — feelings of bit- 
ter sympathy with the disapyx intine nt whick subsequent events 
have brought to all his sanguine antic ipations of Spanish free- 
dom. The sudden lapse from opening liberty to renovated 
Cespotism—the reestablishment of the Inquisition—and the vin- 
dictive proscription of those who had presumed to assert the pri- 
vileges of free men—present indeed a spectacle at once lamentable 
and humili: ling to all who had dared to think favour: bly of hu- 
man nature—- to all with whom love of our constitution is not 
hypocrisy, and philanthroy xy aconvenient profession. If there 
are any among our peo ple who once desired to see Spain libe- 
rated, and now glory in beholding Norway enslaved, we expect 
to find them quite —s nt to the future fortunes of the Pen- 
insula. Having got rid of Napoleon, who hung like a naked 
sword over their ‘meals an “d poisoned the relish of their sensual 
delights, they care not what becomes of the liberty or the hap- 
piness of nankind : and the sufferings and degradation of Spain 
cease to excite the smallest emotion, the moment they seem to 
be unconnected with their personal security or enjoyment. We 
shall be better entitled, however, to in idulge in such reflections, 
after we have performed our duty to the work now before us. 
Under the Gothic kings of ‘Spain, the national assemblies 
were of two kinds. The first, entirely pe olitical in its nature, 
seems to have been called only on extraordinar y occasions. The 
other was the ordinary corvncil of the kingdom; where laws both 
civil and penal, and binding even on the person of the sove- 
reign, were regularly enacted. The interests of religion always 
formed the first subject of deliberation; and upon ‘this sacred 
subject, the clergy alone had the right either of voting or 
debating. Public and private aflairs were afterwards discussed 
by the whole council, consisting of the King, the Clergy, and 
the great Barons. Irom the e: arliest times to the commence- 
ment of the Austrian dynasty, the King was always assisted by 
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the advice of his subjects. Whether under the name of Conci- 
lium, generally assumed by the Gothic legislature —that of Curia, 
which seems to have prevailed chiefly in “the twelfth century—or 
of Cortes, first introduced under Ferdinand the Third, there 
seems to have been no intermission in the practice of calling 
together the Estates of the realm. And the custom was at 
length confirmed by an express statute of 1328, inserted in the 
Recopilacion, which enacts, that * because we hav e need of the 
* advice of our subjects, and particularly of the representatives 
of the Commons, on the arduous affairs of the kingdom, Cor- 
tes shall be called, and an assembly of the Three Estates held, 
according to the practice of our predecessors, on all such 
weighty and arduous affairs. ’ 

With regard to the time of assembling the Cortes, there is 
no positive enactment to be found. On one occasion, indeed, 
it is ordered, that Cortes be called every two years; but the law 
was temporary, and intended to keep order during a minority. 
It is certain that the Cortes had a right to be called together, 
both by law and prescription,—to take the oath of allegiance to 
the heir of the crown,—to proclaim and acknowledge a new 
king,—or when any doubts arose relating to the succession, or 
the choice of a Regent. As long as they held the purse of the 
country, it was unnecessary to make any farther stipulation. 

With regard to the constituent parts of the Cortes, the King 
presided, and generally assisted in person. As to the aristocra- 
tic branch, an examination of the records leads to the following 
conclusions, Ist, ‘That the archbishops, bishops, masters of 
the orders of knighthood, the grandees, ricos-homes, knights, 
and all the lesser barons, had a right to be summoned to he 
General Cortes of the kingdom. Od, But it was not essential for 
the legal constitution of the Cortes, that the clergy and nobility 
should assist at it. ‘There are several instances in proof of this ; 
and particularly, at the Cortes of 1295, no bishop or baron was 
present. 3d, When the whole body did not attend, some indivi- 
duals, both of the clergy and nobility, were gener ‘ally present, and 
are mentioned in the preamble of the statute; and when any point 
was discussed, which seemed to require the advice of these two 
branches of the Legislature, they were specially summoned. Of 
this kind is a writ issued by Ferdinand and Isabella, informing 
them, that a topic had arisen in the Cortes of 1480, which call- 
ed for their deliberation, and inviting them to discuss that p point 
only. ‘there exists a very curious protest of the Archbishop of 
Toledo in 1333, in which he complains of being excluded {rom 
the Cortes, with the other Prelates, and the ‘Temporal Lords 
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when he came to defend the rights of the Church; and that the 
acts of Cortes state the consent of the Bishops when they had 
not consented, nor had even been summoned to attend. 4th, 
The clergy and nobility had the privilege of proceeding to the 
town where the Cortes was held, either in person, or by their 
representatives, there to present petitions describing their griev- 
ances, and demanding redress. These petitions, and the an- 
swer of the King, were formed into separate statutes; and it 
appears from one example, that the petitions of these bodies, 
atter the dissolution of the Cortes, prevailed on the King to 
sign the repeal of laws enacted in the presence of that body. 
The great officers of the Crown are always mentioned as pre- 
sent in the preamble of the statutes; and nothing could pro- 
ceed without them. ‘The writs, the statutes, and other docu- 
ments issued trom Chavncery. 

The representation of the Commons took its rise, as in 
the rest of Europe, from the increasing prosperity of the towns, 
and the policy of the Sovereign to raise them up as a bar- 
rier against the power of the Nobility, who derived in Spain, 
from the war against the Infidels, a pretext for increasing 
their power, and maintaining an independent authority. ‘The 
city of Leon received a charter erecting it into a Corporation, 
and confirmi ing the jurisdiction of the city officers, in 1020—a 
century earlier than the most ancient charter known in France. 
The officers of the Corporation were anciently elected by all the 
inhabitants; but, in the !4th century, this right was taken 
away, on account of the disorders it ‘occasioned, and given to 
the Corporation itself, whose number was at the same time fixed, 
Many precautions were taken to secure the independence of these 
bodies. No office could be executed by deputy, or held by a 
stranger: ten years residence formed a qualification. Where 
the King had the right of naming the regidors, he was obliged 
to take one of three persons elected by the Corporation, and 
was strictly prohibited from granting a reversion of their places. 
The Cortes excluded the nobility from these municipal elections, 

and declared the m unicipalities independent of any jurisdiction, 
excepting the King’s tribunals. 

We can hardly assent to the broad proposition of our author, 
that the privilege of sending representatives to Cortes was inhe- 
vent in all those towns, heads of hundreds, and counties corpo- 
rate, which had obtained, by royal grant, a municipal constitus 
tion, and territorial jurisdiction. The onsllest menticn of the 
Commons is in the General Chronicle of Spain, which records, 
that the citizens, and all the municipalities of the king: lom of 
Castile, assisted at the Cortes of 1169—nearly a century before 
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Leicester’s Parliament, and 46 years before Magna Charta. 
In the Cortes of 1188, the representatives of 43 cities and 
towns were present. In those of 1202, peculiar to Leon, were 
‘ many of each town in the kingdom.’ In 1208, a Cortes was 
held ¢ civium multitudine destinatorum a singulis civitatibus con- 
sidente.’ It is singular that the Marquis ot Mondexar’s Chro- 
nicle of Alonzo V1ilth, is totally silent with respect to the com- 
position of the Cortes, in which was introduced so remarkable 
an innovation. The epoch of the introduction of the Commons 
is also signalized as being the period when the Crown, having 
been rendered heredit: ary, Leon united with Castile, and Toledo 
gained from the Moors, the nation becanie fixed in its institu- 
tions, and uniformly superior in its contest fur the possession of 
the Peninsula 

By a law of the Sicte Partidas, it is enacted, that, upon the 
death of the King, the good men (homes buenos) of the cities 
and towns which held of the Crown, should attend the council 
of the nation. During the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries, we 
uniformly fiud an enumeration of the cities and towns which o- 
beyed the injunction ; and the detail proves, that there is scarce- 
ly a considerable place in the country, which has not at one 
time or other sent members to Cortes. 192 representatives of 
111 cities and towns, met at the Cortes of Burgos in 1315; 
and 126 from not more than 50 towns, at those of Madrid in 
1591. ‘These meetings of the Legisliture, however, appear to 
have been unusually full. The knights formed a separate body 
in the Cortes ; and it does not appear that they ever joined the 
burgesses. 

‘The origin of representation is always difficult to trace; but the 
little light we have is conformable to the most natural conjecture. 
Those who were supposed to be most able and independent, 
were called upon to assist inthe Cortes: But this description was 
applied at different times, to very different persons ; at one time 
to all those who held of the Crown; at another, to the commer- 
cial boroughs from whom the King expected to obtain supplies. * 
Many improvements were introduced towards the — of the 
14th ceitury; and the constitution was becoming every day more 
perfect, when Henry II. died in the bosom “of the Cortes. + 


* Lord Hale was clearly of opinion that the representation of the 
Knights of the Shire, is very much older than the 49th Henry IIL. 
—Hargrave’s Jurisconsult Exercitations, vol. 2. There is no cer- 
tain account of the boroughs being summoned till that period, and 
it is not likely that they were rich enough much earlier. 

t 1406. 
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His son John II, though celebrated in the history of literature, 
wanted the talents of a sovereign. He was surrounded by the 
vilest favourites ; a.taste which he unfortunately bequeathed to 
his son Henry IV. During the reign of those sovereigns, the 
wisest institutions were lost in the disorder of the times. The 
King seized the possessions and alienated the lordship of the 
towns, in such a manner, that they declined from the rich in- 
dependence which was the foundation of their political import- 
ance. Oppressed by the nobles, and harassed by the freeboot- 
ers who infested the country, many towns, though called upon, 
declined sending any representatives ; and though a few claimed 
this right as a favour, none of them appear to have obtained it. 
The style of the Crown was now changed to that of * certain 
* cities and towns.’ ‘The Cortes of 1480 were elected by only 
seventeen cities and towns; which, according to the Chronicle 
of Pulgar, were enstatenbed to send their representatives regu- 
larly, or in other words had established their right. The same 
number continued, with the addition of Granada and another, 
to the latest times. The interests of the rest were confided to 
certain of these ; for instance, two repesented Galicia, the city 
of Palencia, and the seven towns of Campos. This corruption 
once established, the members who had thus obtained a mo- 
nopoly of the legislative power, became of course the strenuous 
enemies of reform. So early as 1506, they declare, in a peti- 
tion against the claims of other cities and towns, that ‘ by cer- 
“ tain laws and immemorial usaze, it is established, that the 
© cities and towns who send representatives to Cortes should be 
* eightecn, andnomore.’ A change so disgraceful, is, no doubt, 
to be attributed, in a great degree, to the character of the two 
Kings before mentioned, who, instead of reposing on their peo- 
ple, “submitted to all the license of a domineering aristocracy ; 
which, after trampling on the rights of the people, deprived the 
second of these sovereigns of his crown. 

The form of the writs was nearly the same for the Nobility 
and the Commons. ‘They were signed by the King or Regent, 
and indorsed by some Members of the P rivy Council. ‘These 
writs specified the reason for assembling the Cortes, and often 
entered into very long details. ‘Thus we find John the First 
describing the battle of Aljubarota, and Charles the Fifth giv- 
ing an epitome of his wars. A specimen of the ordinary Sp: anish 
writs may gratify the curiosity of some amongst our readers. 
The following is the entry preserved in the city of Ecija. 

* Wednesday the 9th of November 1590, the court of the city of 
Ecija, being assembled, there came to the said court, a man called 
Rodrigo Miraza, squire of our Lord the King, and delivered a let- 
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ter of our said Lord the King, written on paper, signed with his 
name, sealed with the Privy Seal on the back—signed moreover by 
those of the Council of our said Lord the King, on the back of the 
said letter. Which Jetter was here read, and saith as follows. 

“ Don Henry, by the grace of God, king of Castile, to the Coun- 
cil, alcaldes, alquacil, officers and good men of the town of Ecija, 
health and grace, being persons to whom I trust. You will know 
how | informed you in other letters, that my father and sovereign, to 
whom God be merciful! is deceased. And now, know ye, that with 
the consent of those who were of the council of my father, whom 
God receive into Heaven! I ordered that the prelates, masters of 
the orders, counts, ricos-homes, and all the other nobility, and the 
representatives of the cities and towns of my kingdoms and lord- 
ships, should be sent for, that they may meet me to treat and deter- 
mine both concerning my minority, in what places it should be pass- 
ed, and the government of my person, and other affairs concerning 
the honour and welfare of my kingdoms and of yourselves. For 
which reason I have sent to call the said prelates, &c..... And as it 
is right that you should be with them, to do and order the said things, 
it is necessary, as soon as my letter is delivered to you, that you 
name from amongst yourselves, two good and sufficient representa- 
tives, who for God-service and mine, will determine what is best for 
my kingdoms ..... and provide that the said representatives be with 
me at Madrid, on the fifteenth of November at the latest ; for delay 
may cause danger, and prejudice my service. Given at Madrid, 
22d of October, year of our Lord 1890. I the King. I Pedro 
Alfonso, had it written by order of our Lord the King. ” 

When a town, having the right to send members, belonged to 
any great lord, it was usual to admonish him to issue a writ to that 
town. But the prelates and nobility seldom allowed their towns 
to make use of this great privilege. When the cities or bo- 
roughs did not comply with the order in the writ, the Cortes 
met without them; and they lost all right to protest against its 
acts. The King, however, sometimes directed a fresh writ to 
be sent to them. ‘The right of calling the Cortes together, 
when the King was unable or unwilling to do so, seems to have 
belonged to the Council: And Alonso X. declares—they may 
assemble of themselves, when the King is incapable, or dies 
leaving the heir a minor without guardians. They availed 
themselves of this privilege against himself in 1282, when their 
liberties were threatened by his extravagant conduct. Other 
instances have occurred, of their assembling without the royal 
warrant. And, in 1506, the Council issued writs, when the 
(Qnecit refused to do so. 

*. The right of voting is said to have resided originally in all the 
householders of the towns which sent members to Cortes. But 
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it was not long till, under pretence of avoiding the tumults of a 
popular election, the King and Cortes agreed to vest the whole 
power in the Corporations. The place of election became in 
consequence a scene of intrigue to the sovereign, and a subject 
of complaint to the people. «A law was soon found to be ne- 
cessary to prohibit the practice of issuing letters in the King’s 
name, openly pointing out the persons who would be most agree- 
able at Court, which only gave a new and more covert aspect to 
the corruption.—Innumerable regulations to preserve the purity 
of election proceeded from the Cortes. Bribery, false returns, and 
undue influence, were all strictly prohibited ; and the members 
elected, took an oath, that these laws had been observed.--They 
were not allowed to hold any office, or receive any reward for 
themselves, or their families, during their sitting in that assembly, 
But when the life of freedom departed, all was insufficient to 
keep the body from corruption. The ministers of Charles the 
Vth interfered openly in elections :—the electors, and the elect- 
ed, became the tools of the Court; and, at length, the office 
of representing the people was publicly sold in the market. 

The expenses of the members during the session were defrayed 
by their constituents ;—but these were always too moderate, to 
be an object of any importance. They usually received in- 
structions from their electors; and were desired to urge the pe- 
titions therein set down. When Charles the Vth convoked the 
Cortes to Santiago in Galicia, the representatives of Toledo 
were directed to pray for the residence of the King at home— 
the holding of Cortes in Castile—a remedy to the practice of 
buying offices—and such checks upon the Inquisition, as might 
secure the innocent from oppression. Don Pedro Laso, insist- 
ing on these points, and refusing, without the authority of his 
constituents, to concur in the grant of a subsidy to the Crown, 
was banished the Court. When an arbitrary government was 
soon afierwards established, full powers were required from the 
towns. Members of Cortes were protected in their persons; 
aad the King’s subjects forbidden to raise suits against them, 
during the sitting of the House.—This, however, did not pro- 
tect them from being indicted for crimes, or from being liable 
for their personal debts; and the people were advised by the 
King not to send debtors to represent them. 

With regard to the order of proceeding, the Cortes being 
met in the place appointed by the King, the session was open- 
ed by a speech from the throne; the detail of which was read 
by a minister. ‘The propositions of the King being read, were 
sometimes answered immediately; the Senor de Lara always 
spoke for the Lords; the Archbishop of ‘Toledo for the Cler- 
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gy; and the Almirante Mayor de Castilla, for the Knights and 
Ricos-homes. When the subject was of importance, they re- 
tired to deliberate. The debates of the Commons were pri- 
vate; and the King was never informed of the opinion indivi- 
dual members had delivered. When the discussion was con- 
cluded, they returned, and presented their answer to the King, 
When these matters were settled, the Cortes presented their 
petitions on the general state of the country; and afterwards, 
each member explained the grievances of his own district. The 
petitions, when agreed to by the King, were collected into one 
Statute—placed in the royal archives—and sent to every town 
in the country. They had the force of law;—the King swore 
to observe them ;—and it was agreed, that any act of his, in 
contravention of these statutes, should be null; or, in their 
phrase, obedecidas, y non complidas—‘ respected as the King’s 
‘commands, but not executed as contrary to the rights and pri- 
‘vileges of the subject.’—If any business was transacted after 
the statute was finished, it occupied a new session. 

The Second part of this work treats of the powers of the 
Cortes in regulating and altering the succession of the crown, 
It is well known that the princes of the Visigoths held an elec- 
tive crown, which, however, they succeeded in making heredi- 
tary, by associating their heirs in the goverament. The same 
method was continued by the Princes of Asturias and Leon, 
till Alonso the VIth declared his daughter Urraca, who was al- 
realy associated in the kingdom, his successor, before the E- 
states of the realm. Hence the custom of swearing fidelity to 
the heirs of the kings of Spain, which continued down to Fer- 
dinand VIL. On the demise of the King, the Cortes always 
assembled to receive and proclaim the new King. On this oc- 
casion the King swore to maintain the charters and libertics of 
his subjects as established by his predecessors; he also swore 
not to alienate the domains of the Crown; and we have in this 
collection an admirable remonstrance of the Commons against 
the infringement of this law, presented to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, which reminds us of the puritanical language and free 
spirit of our Roundheads. After enumerating the various acts 
by which this important engagement had been infringed, they 
declare—‘ all such donations to be void; and that, should his 
\lighness make any more, they will use the remedies most agreeable 
to the service of God: And they desire that the Pope’s Legate 
may excommunicate his Highness, should he break the law; and 
that every one may use force to maintain it, without being liable to 
penalty, ” 

Lhe succession of the Crown was usually disposed of by the 
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will of the Monarch. Yet the Cortes maintained the right of 


setting aside these bequests; and exercised it in the case of A- 
Jonsos IX. and X. And, notwithstanding their oath of fidelity 
to the daughters of Peter the Cruel, a revolution established 
the crown in the line of Henry of Guastamara, who in a letter 
to the Black Prince, derives his title from the will of the people. 
The Cortes also interposed with their approbation, advice, or 
protestation, in the abdications and marriages of their princes, 
Ferdinand IV., at the desire of his Cortes, dismissed his father’s 
ministers ; and sent the bishops and clergy from court to their 
dioceses and cures. 

It is not easy to define the Legislative powers of the Cortes ; 
both because they seem to have varied in different ages, and be. 
cause the claim which they undoubtedly made to the exclusive 
right of making laws, was occasionally disputed by the sovereign, 
and produced indeed for many generations an incessant struggle 
between those two members of the body politic. Alonso X. 
made the most violent encroachments on their privileges ; but 
his successor was obliged to resort to their authority before he 
could get the edicts of that bold monarch recognized as the law 
of the land. When war was determined upon, or the country 
invaded, the Cortes was always called together, to consider whe- 
ther any way of accommodation remained ; and if none, to vote 
the supplies necessary for the service. ‘The troops of the coun- 
try belonged to the towns which supported them, and could on- 
ly be called out in certain cases specified by law. 

Many laws and many remonstrances were made on the adminis- 
tration of justice. ‘The towns exercised civil and criminal juris- 
diction by judges or alcaldes of their own: but there lay an ap- 
peal to the King’s alealdes, who always ‘attended the court. 
These, in the time of Ferdinand the IVth, were twelve in num- 
ber, always laymen. awe days in the week were set apart for 
the trial of criminals: and there lay an appeal, in all cases, from 
the judges to the King in ‘person, which was limited by very 
copious regulations The | King’s administration was often re- 
formed by the C ortes. We have already mentioned an exam- 
ple under lerdinand the 1Vth; and another occurred under 
Alonzo the [Vth, when Alvar Nunez, his favourite, was declar- 
ed a traitor by the nation. ‘This species of popular controul is 
well set forth in a remonstrance presented to Charles the Vth. 

‘ High and Mighty Sovereign: The laws of thése Kingdoms, 
which bind the King as well as his subjects, when treating of the 
love which subjects ‘have and ought to have for their Lord and King, 
amongst other things declare and enact, that subjects ought to gu: ard 
the King from himself; ; that he do no hurt to his soul, or to his ho- 
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nour, or to the welfare of his kingdoms. And they provide, that 
subjects perform this, first, by supplicating the King that he do not 
the things aforesaid ; and when the King turns aside from their prayer, 
that then they remove from him the counsellors by whose advice the 
said evil things were done’ ..... * and if the subjects acted other- 
wise, they would give it to be understood that they loved not their 
King, and thereby would incur the penalties of treason.’ 

Twelve deputies of Cortes sate in the council of Henry the 
Second. But the king’s Council did not assume a regular ‘form 
till 1385. It was then fixed by law, that it should consist of 
four prelates, four knights, and four citizens ; who took an oath 
extremely similar to that of our Privy Council. Its province 
was, to despatch all the most important business of the state ; to 
call out the militia; to convoke the Cortes; to inquire into 
crimes of state, and refer them to the proper tribunals. Depu- 
ties in Cortes, and great lawyers, always formed a part of the 
council. In 1465, the members of the Privy Council were 
named by the authors of the ‘ Sentencia Arbitraria;’ and in 

1469, we find fresh complaints of the insufficiency of the men, 
oa remarks on the inade quacy of their salaries. At the insti- 
tution of the Council, the King had reserved to himself the pre- 
rogative of mercy, with the patronage of the Church and of his 
household ; but we find various remonstrances upon record, 
ayainst the appointment of foreigners to bishoprics, and too 
great lenity to malelactors. 

It was a condition in the charters of the towns, that they 
should pay a fixed yearly tax, in consideration of which they 
were to be freed from any farther demand on the part of the 
Crown. If money was wanted for any extr aordinary service, 
the Cortes was to be consulted. Ferdinand IV. expressly a- 
greed, that if any tax was found necessary beyond the sums paid 
by the towns, and his other revenues, he would ask the money 
from his sane On the representation of Henry II, the Cor- 
tes granted the alcabala of a twentieth, and also four monedas ; 
directing, at the e same time, that a part should be kept in the 
treasury for an extraordinary emergency, ‘ and that the King 

‘ should raise no loan, nor any farther contribution, without con- 
‘ sulting the Cortes, according to right usage, and ancient cuss 
* tom.’ 

John the Second, having given orders to raise eight monedas 
not voted in Cortes, assembled them to excuse what he had done 
on the score of necessity, and ¢ to declare he did not intend to 
* invade their privileges founded on reason and justice.’ With 
this apology, however, they were by no means satisfied ; and 
insisted not only that the whole accounts of the money so rained 
should be submitted to them, but that no more ‘of it than 
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was proved to have been required by the emergency should be 
allowed to go into the treasury; and that an account of the 
illegal proceeding of the King, with its reasons, should be 
given to those from whom the tax was levied. By the so- 
lemn agreement made at Medina del Campo, in 1465, it was 
determined, that no tax should be imposed, or money raised 
in the kingdom, without the previous consent of the Cortes: 
and Isabella particularly recommended to her successors by 
her will, to examine if all the taxes she had raised had been 
freely granted by the Cortes: and though we are not inclin- 
ed to draw an inference quite so favourable for the Qaeen as 
our author, yet the provision itself unquestionably forms a most 
solemn acknowledgment of the illegality of raising money with- 
out the consent of the kingdom. It is not a little reniarkable, 
that this important privilege was left to the Cortes, through the 
tong and tyrannical reign of Charles V., like a solid column stand- 
ing alone amongst the ruins of a magnificent temple. In that of 
Philip I1., they could only remonstrate against its infraction. 

There are some instances of a refusal to grant money. The 
Cortes refused a subsidy to John I. Their consent in 1520 was 
obtained by force. In 1527, the clergy and nobility declared 
they were privileged not to pay taxes; and the commons instant- 
ly rejoin, that they would contribute nothing. 

The money voted was strictly appropriated to particular ser- 
vices, and the expenditure carefully watched. The various ex- 
pedients of appointing their own officers to the treasury, — of di- 
recting that no issues should be made without the signature of 
members of the council, and for services specified in the order— 
show the wise jealousy of the national body. They were equal- 
ly rigorous in their endeavours to restrain the prodigality of 
their Kings. ‘The following was the regulation for the table of 
that profuse Prince Alonzo the Wise. ‘They represented to his 
Majesty that they ‘ thought it well that the King and his Wife 
should eat at the rate of 150 maravedis (about eleven pence 
English) a-day, besides strangers ; and that the King should de- 
sire those who attend him to eat more moderately, and not live 
at so great an expense as they do.’ It is also suggested that his 
Majesty sheuld not give away any offices of more than 6000 
maravedis (37 shillings) yearly income, without the consent of 
his Council. 

Nor were the privileges of the Cortes confined to mere re- 
monstrance or refusal of money. The kings of Castile have re- 
peatedly suffered the punishment ultimatcly provided fur their 
abuse of the powers entrusted to them. Ramiro II, and after- 
wards Queen Urraca, were deprived of the seeptre they un 
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worthily held. Sancho el Bravo was enabled, by the support 
of the Cortes, to dispossess his father. Alonzo the Tenth, of the 
government, hong not of his crown. Henry the Fourth, 
who had nearly obtained the crown by the deposition of his fas 
ther John the Second, at length lost it by his own. He was 
deprived, by an assembly of the nobility and clergy, who con- 
voked the representatives of the towns to Burgos; but it does 
not appear, though they separately approved the proceeding, 
that they ever assembled. The most remarkable occurrence of 
this time is, that the Pope sent his legate to restore King Hen- 
ry, who met the chiefs of the revolution in a convent near Al- 
medo. There he began his discourse, by saying, that * he 
‘ had power to dispose of every thing in these kingdoms by the 
‘ authority of the Holy See 2 entrusted tohim.’ At whic th, the 
Master of the Order of Santi: igo instantly broke in «nd declar- 
ed, ¢ that those who had told his Holiness that he h: id power 
‘ over the temporal concerns of the kingdoms of Castile and 
‘ Leon, had deceived him; that he and the nobility of the 
‘ realm would depose a king on just causes, and set up such as 
‘ they thought suited to the public g good. ” 

The disturbed state of Spain, curing many centuries, gave 
rise, both in C as ile and Arragon, to an association, whieh s spe- 
cially charged itself with the execution of justice. This bod 
was called in Castile the Holy Brotherhood: it consisted of a 
of the grandees, clergy, and commons, as were willing to bind 
themselves by its laws, and partake of its benefits. It was by the 
aid of this numerous body, that the roids were cleared of rob- 
bers, malefactors brought to trial, the officers of justice protect- 
ed, and the public peace preserved, during a minority, or an 
accidental re I axation of royal authority. Their power was wil 
more extensive; for they swore to preserve the liberties and chars 
ters of their members, against the King himself, or whosoever 
hould make any attempt against them; so that they assembled 
in arms, whenever the King attempted to raise an illegal tax, 
or to imprison or punish a subject without a legal sentence, and, 
in fine, on all acts of oppression whatsoever, This extraordinary 
association was repeatedly recognized by the King and Cortes, 


The striking affinity of those regulations and proceedings of 
the early government of Spain, and those with which we have 
so long been familiar in our own country, cannot fail to have 
forced “itsell upen the observation of every one at «il interested 
in the subject. The very language which has been adopted, 


has often a surprising resemblance to that of our Constitution 5 
VOL, XXIII. NO. 46. Aa 
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and the evils and the remedies seem for a long time to have fol- 
lowed each other in the same succession in both countries. For- 
tunately, however, for us, there were some radical differences in 
the spirit—the equally genuine spirit of Spanish and of English 
freedom. The Spaniards were more profuse, and perhaps more 
philosophic in their statement of general principles ; the English 
wiser in their choice of practical measures. The concessions of 
the kings of England were not larger in amount; but they were 
far better defined, and more adapted to the condition of the 
times that extorted them. ‘The jurisprudence of Spain conti- 
nued floating between law, anarchy and despotism, in the 15th 
century, whilst our’s became stable at the end of the 13th. 

Every country indeed in Europe, we conceive, has had a vo- 
cation to freedom, through the same ordeal and probation of 
jealousy and resistance; and if few have come out of it victo- 
rious, it is chiefly because they have not merited such a fortune. 
They have neglected the warnings, or shrunk before the terrors 
of the times. When a contest became necessary in Spain, it 
generally arose on the pregnant occasion of the wants and ra- 
pacity of the Crown ; and it often found men, if we may trust 
the following manifesto of Toledo, not unworthy or insensible 
to the greatness of the cause. 

‘ Should we risk our persons,” say those heroic Spaniards, ‘ be 
driven from our dwellings, lose our property, and, in fine, sacrifice 
our lives—in this case, we say, that disgrace is favour, danger se- 
curity, confiscation wealth, banishment glory, loss gain, persecu- 
tion reward, and death life. For there is no death so glorious as to 
suffer in defence of our commonwealth.’ 

But these patriots met Charles the Fifth, in very different 
circumstances from those which enabled Pymm and Hampden 
to resist the arbitrary exactions of their Sovereign. ‘The Com- 
mons, instead of having increased their representation, had 
very much diminished it; and only a few towns had an immedi- 
ate interest in the continuance of the Cortes. Isabella had, in 
spite of their remonstrances, succeeded in establishing the In- 
quisition ; and a secret persecution was, instead of the reforma- 
tion, the novelty of the day. Nor was the Church ruled by a 
man who neglected state policy for the sole study of divinity.— 
Cardinal Ximenes, who ¢gonducted the affairs both of reli- 
gion and policy, united, like Philip the Ild, the characters 
of bigot and tyrant—he betrayed the liberties of his country, 
and perverted the dispensations of his God.* ‘The grandees, 


* Amongst other things, this man imitated the example of the Ma 
hometan Caliph, and burnt a large library of books, full of Arabic 
hearning. 
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instead of being awakened, by the royal usurpations, to a sense of 
the rights of their fellow-subjec ts, had long oppresse: dthem, ond 
feared nothing so much as their increasing importance. —Much 
less were they “dispose d to give up any of their own privileges to 
the rigid maxims of the le: ders of the C ‘ommons. But, worst of 
all, the Sovereign was a forei igner,—had a foreign name and ti- 
tle,—was ouided by foreign ministe rs,—and received a foreign 
revenue. » The discovery of America 4 gave him new means of 
enslaving his country, and disturbing Europe; and, in this 
remote sense alone, may be said to have caused the degrada- 
tion of Spain. His princi pal cities in vain refused to grant 
him su bsidies, or sanction his enormous expenses ;—4they could 
not persist in opposing his determination to leave the country, 
amd he despised any other threat. They took the field unpre- 
pared, and dis sunited; so that one victory gained over them at 
Villabar, was sufficient to degrade the nation for centuries. 
After that ‘dishonest victory,’ Charles proceeded, with the ea- 
gerness of a barbarous conqueror, to destroy every form, and 
effuce every vestige of freedom: He triumphed over her, in- 
deed, both in Germany and Spain. But the end of his life was 
a glorious revenge. In later times, the courtly writers of Spain 
have affected to vilify institutions, of which they were no longer 
worthy ;—and_ the policy y of despotisin has naturally encou- 
raged this ridicule of usages, which they dreaded to see re- 

vived. 

The citizen, Don Francisco Martinez Marina, has spotted his 
work with remarks on the Spanish constitution of 1812, We 
are constrained to add, that they appear to us to be singularly 
injudicious 5 and that we think he admires the worst, and ob- 
jects to the best parts of that flimsy Essay. It is not wonderful, 
however, that we should dissent from most of his particular re- 
marks, as we are unfortunate enough to entertain doubts of 
lis radical proposition, that a good political constitution is most 
likely to be discovered, like the abstruse truths of geometry, in 
the solitude of private meditation and intense study. Looking 
round the world, indeed, at this great era of constitution- mak- 
ings we cannot say that we perceive apy thing indicative either 

of profound thought, or of rash and presumptuous originality in 
any of the schemes that have been suggested. Every thing that 
pretends to liberality, appears on the contrary to be copied, with 

very little care about its adaptation to new circumstances, from 
the same very obvious and established models. Blackstone has 
inspired at once the Sicilian banditti, and the t:adcrs of Holland. 

‘The Spanish constitution begins with some very harmless’ 
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truisms, and some very ticklish truths. It is very well to say, 
in the body of a law, that all Spaniards ought to love their 
country, and that benevolence is a virtue of universal authority ; 
but when we proceed to needless declarations of the right of the 
nation to cashier its chiefs, and to change its institutions, the ver- 
biage ceases to be altogether so innocent.—Prejudices are wan- 
tonly defied,—and discussion and hostilities instantly and infal- 
libly provoked. It is but a bad augury of a great work of re- 
form, to see it begin with puerilities that have so recently been 
the harbingers of so many horrors and abominations, But to 
proceed to the substance: — What will the lovers of a fair repre- 
sentation say to the election of an elector of the parish, who has 
a voice in the election of an. elector of the Sealed who has a 
voice in the election of a member of the Cortes? This is like 
the house that Jack built,—or the contrivance of a toyman’s wal- 
nut, where the kernel is ingeniously protected by an unnatural 
multiplicity of shells—a childish plaything at the best. In ac- 
tual practice the consequence was, that the last electors, being 
totally detached from the original voters, either sent a private 
friend, or, if they were truly patriotic, chose an unknown indi- 
vidual remarkable for parts and knowledge :—and this is exactly 
the effect of our borough representation ; with this strong dil- 
ference, that we have cultivated understandings of various kinds, 
in every class of society, while Spain has none but classical 
scholars, and those only in the church or at the bar; generally 
retired men, who know more of the Roman toga than of their 
own coats. ‘The Cortes, accordingly, was chiefly composed of 
priests and lawyers; men who had distinguished themselves by a 
popular pastoral, or a syllogistic thesis. 

he Legislature, thus curiously constituted, was carefully ba- 
Janced against the Sovereign, without any intermediate weight. 
No Senate was formed of the Nobility and Clergy to moderate the 
violence of a popular assembly, and prevent the sudden inroads 
of the Executive. The Council of State, intended as a substitute, 
had only 40 members, of whom only 4 were to be Grandees, and 
only 4 Kcclesiastics. So complete an exclusion of the privileged 
orders, might lead one to imagine, that it was intended to form a 
republic. But, on the other hand, a King, invested with a large 
and almost undefined prerogative, restrained by no permanent 
or respected body in the state, seems more like the rough sketch 
of a despotism ; an idea which might be strengthened by finding 
that no member of the Legislative Body could hold a place under 
the Crown. ‘This, in spite of Sir F. Burdett, and his votaries, we 
hold to be a fatal error in any modern system of freedom. It is 
most essential to the peace of a civilized country, that the Ge- 
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vernment should be admi:istered by persons, who have in some 
degree the confidence, and at all events the respect, of the body 
of the nation. Were the choice of ministers really left alroge- 
ther to the Crown, there is no doubt that the best laws would 
be perverted, and the resources of the state misapplied. Nor is 
responsibility a sufficient security, unless the minister on whom 
it attaches is of consequence in the country, as well as in the 
court. Indeed it is a necessary feature of a free state, that it 
should be governed by those who are intrinsically of importance 
in the eyes of the people. And where can such men discover 
themselves, if we may use the expression, but in the Legislative 
Assemblies? And how can these Assemblies attest their i impor- 
tance better, than by constraining the Crown to recur to their 
body, when a new ministry is to be formed? At that moment, 
the representatives of the people do, in fact, govern the country. 
The eminent leaders in Parliament go from the House of (‘ om- 
mons to the King’s closet ; and there find at once the object of, 
and the limit to, their ambition. The Crown is enabled to yield 
gracefully what has been demanded with vehemence: while the 
Minister owes his situation to the favour of the people ; and the 
people obtain their desires without the risks and the indecency 
of a tumult. ‘The King at that time performs an office some- 
thing like that of the governor in a steam engine; he gives vent 
to the excess of force, and prevents the overworking of the ma- 
chine. In this view, above all others, our Constitution seems 
superior to either a Monarchy or a Republic. A Monarch, in- 
vested with supreme power, may chuse his ministers where he 
pleases, from the Bench of Bishops, or from the butchers sham- 
bles. If he is a man of virtue and talent, upon which how ver 
it would be absurd to reckon, he will chuse well, and make his 
country respectable abroad, if not happy at home. But, if he 
is of the ordinary stamp, he will in all probability exalt the 
lowest and the basest of his subjects. For the pleasure of su- 
preme command, and unrestrained indecency in his palace he 
will sacrifice his revenue to panders, and his country to stran- 
gers. It is only in such a Monarchy that the observation of 
Camoens is true— 
* O fraco Re, fa forte gente fraca. ’ 
In a Republic, on the contrary, men of talent are sure to rise ; 
but there being no barrier to their ambition, they cannot rest sa- 
tisfied without “snatching at the Sovercignty, though it can only 
be obtained by the destraction of their untry’s laws. It was 
to guard against this radical haz: rd, that Athens provided the 
de: ar-bo ught remedy of the ostracism; and it was because no 
remedy can ever be effectual, that Rome stooped her glory and 
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her pride to the domination of Marius, Sylla and Cesar: that 
Holland, after many struggles, at length fell quietly into the 
arms of the House of Or ange: and lastly, that France surren- 
dered all her hopes of free dom to Bonaparte. 

It is very true, that some instances have occurred in our own 
history, of a minister abandoning the people after they had rais- 
ed him to power. Strafford, no dou! ty violated the laws he had 
helped to form ; but he expiated his apostasy on the scaffold. A 
minister of more modern daic, deserted the path by which he 
had gained }»»pularity; but he obtained a majority of the nation 
to support him in another cause. Generally speaking, our ce- 
Iebrated statesmen have been consistent in upholding certain prin- 
ciples throughout their lives; and if so, no one ought to find 
fault with their ambition. It is the proper object of Parliamen- 
tary leaders to desire power,—not for the sake of receiving sala- 
ries, or distributing patronage, but that they may put in execu- 
tion the important measures they have advised in public—the 
object of great characters in every free state. And we have no 
ioral that their views of the true policy of their country weigh 
much more upon their minds, than any sordid projects of emo- 
lument or royal favour.—‘* Credo enim vos, homines nobiles, 
‘ magna quaedam spectantes, non pecuniam, ut quidam nimis 
creduli suspicantur, quae semper ab amplissimo quoque claris- 
simoque contempta est, non opes violentas et populo Romano 
minime fovendam potentiam, sed caritatem civium et gloriain 
* concupisse.’—Cic. Phil. 1 

The citizen Don is s, however, of a very different opinion, 
He is not only against a minister of the crown having a seat in 
Cortes, but objects to his being allowed to make a speech to 
them. ‘¢* Let not the illustrious members,’ he cries, £ incur the 
« danger of being hired or oppressed. ‘The liberty of speech is 
© left. And can the liberty of speech be co mpatible with the 

= presence of men, through whose hands pass all favours, offices, 

¢ pensions and rewards?’ This sounds ludicrous to our ears ; 
but the language, we have no doubt, is natural enough. How 
should an inhabitant of Madrid, and subject of Charles the 
Fourth, be able to comprehend the unshaken fortitude with which 
Mr Whitbread can sustain both the smiles and the frowns of 
Mr Vansittart—or the magnanimity with which Lord Grey can 
confront the vicarious majesty of Lord Liverpool? The remark 
serves, however, to prove, how little the boldest of these writers 
understand of practical liberty. 

The constitution having shut out the Lords from Tegislation 
and the Commons from power, establishes various limitations 

the royal prerogative, which no one has an interest to ets 
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force. Thevonly circumstances under which the King would 
be opposed, would be those of a strong popular feeling against 
arbitrary power. But the court and the country being se- 
parated wide asunder, how is the business of government in 
that case to proceed? ‘The King, it seems, in such an emer- 
gency, must fairly give way. He must not refuse his consent 
to a law repeatedly pressed on him by the Cortes. Some clause 
of this sort was certainly necessary; but we much doubt if 
any sovereign would be patriotie enough to submit peaceably 
to such a condition. He and his Cortes would unavoidably 
be at extremities in twelve months; and we confess we should 
be inclined to stake the King and the rejected nobility, with 
their auxiliaries from the Church, against any number of con- 
stitutionalists that could well be arrayed against them. The 
former would have the property, and, by law, the sword of 
the country. It is agreeable to all experience, that the de- 
crees of the Cortes would be despised ; while the contributions 
of the great would enable the Crown to support the contest ; 
and the representatives of the people would soon become what 
they were under’Charles the Second and Charles the Fourth. At 
all events, it appears to us, that this constitution contained with- 
in itself the seeds of its own destruction; and was calculated to 
bring about that ultimate appeal to arms, which it is the object 
of all wise governments to prevent. 

In all this, however, it 1s very possible we may be mistaken ; 
and in the infinite variety of human tastes and habits, we will 
by no means take it upon us to aflirm that there may not be, 
somewhere upon the earth, a set of beings, for whom an institu- 
tion, composed, like the theology of Zoroaster, of two discordant 
principles, a bigotted king, and a metaphysical assembly, may 
be an admirable political arrangement. We are pretty certain, 
however, that these beings are not to be found upon the Spanish 
territory; and conceive, that a very slight examination will con- 
vince any one that the Cortes, however good their laws might be 
in the abstract, were imprudent enough to fly in the face of those 
whose support they chiefly required; and, reversing the wise 
conduct of Solon, made a perfect constitution for a people hard- 
ly capable of receiving any. To understand this, however, it 
will be necessary to look back to the state of Spain before the 
breaking out of the war. 

‘ Tyrants (said Alonso the Wise) prefer acting: for their own 
interest, although contrary to the good of the country, to acting for 
the common advantage of all, because they always fear to lose their 
crown. And that they may work their own will the more easily, 
they always use their power against the people, in three modes of 
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subtle policy. The first is, to make their subjects Foolish and Fear. 
ful, because then they will not dare to lift their heads against them, 

or oppose their desires: the second is, to put discord amongst them, 
in such wise that they trust not one another, b-cause then ‘they will 
not talk against them, lest their secret should uot be kept: the third 
is, to make them poor. And, above all, they crush the powerful 
and the learned, and take care to forbid all meetings, and great con- 
courses of people. ’ 

This observation of the sapicnt king, his successors ap- 
wat to have diligently reduced to practice. Every endeavour 
as been used to make the upper classes foolish and feartul ; 
and, we must say, with a success proportioned to the grandeur 
of the design. The grandees have not appeared in the Cortes 
since the end of the fifteenth century. The Court. indeed, ne- 
ver permits them to go cut of its sight ; ; thev are always cither 
at Madrid, or at the royal residences called the Sitios. There, 
they are indulged with ribands ke ‘ys, and other playthings ; 
but by no means allowed to have any connexion with their te- 
nantry, or to derive any power but from royal favour, One of 
them ‘having asked permission to visit his estates, was told, that 
if he went there, he must stay. Their property is consequent- 
ly mismanaged ; and six or seven estates, ac‘umuiated in one 
person. are often the bane of the country, but never give strength 
to their possessor. ‘Thus, shorn of the natural influence of we alth, 
they consume the r revenue in splendid palaces, in fetes which have 
been known to cost 30 or 40,000/. each, and in dress proportion- 
ably expensive. They view with fear and trembling the dawnings 
of displeasure i in the eye of the Court favourite; and submit to any 
degradation for a permission to glitter in the society of the ca- 
pital—the only scene in which they are fit to appear. Phe Spa- 
nish patriots have latterly objecte a violently to the introduction 
of French fashions among the higher classes ; but we will ven- 
ture to affirm, that a kn wwledge of the Frene h language, and of 
the French and Spanish theatres, have long made the Grandes 
the most intelligent class of the community. The inferior no- 
bility, or t2tulos de Castilla, whilst they takc every opportunity 
of declaiming against the vice of their superiors, copy every part 
of it, except its refinement. With the manners of farmers, they 
join the profligacy of courtiers. “The reign of the Prince of the 
Peace completed the dissolution of morais. ‘The road to pre- 
ferment, during that disgraceful period, lay through the prosti- 
tution of all principle—the surrender of a triend’s secret, or of 
a daughter’s honour. Vice, thus encouraged, soon led to want, 
—which brought on new sacrifices to her shrine; and the whole 
of the upper ranks were reduced to base, unblushing, and beg- 

garly couruers. 
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The Inquisition of modern times turned its attention from he- 
resies in faith, to inprovements in knowledge, and observances 
of society; in which it displayed equal vigilance, and caused e- 
qual terror, The pile, indeed, was no longer lighted for Jews or 
Protestants ; but young men were dragged to prison from the bo- 
som of their tamily, perhaps by the order of a relation, for 
verrting too freely the abstract speculations of their college.— 
Education, neglected amongst the nobility, was an ordeal to 
those who embraced a liberal profession. An improper book, 
or a useful invention, were equally denounced by the formida- 
ble ministers of the Holy Office. Dulness and ignorance spread 
their wings over the whole land, 

It may give some idea of the system of the Court, to men 
tion their behaviour to the excellent and lamented Jovellanos.— 
Some time after he had been disgraced for an attempt to im- 
prove his country, he was sent to a convent in Majorca. ‘There 
he amused himself in the benevolent task of instructing the in- 
habitants of Palma; many of whom of the richest families knew 
not how to read and write. His kindness and amiable manners 
soon made him beloved; which, being reported at Madrid, an 
order arrived for his close confinement in the castle of Bellver. 

The most striking defects of the nation, are the ignorance 
and corruption of the higher orders—the ignorance and apathy 
of the lower. The Government has contributed largely to the 
former; and is far from guiltless in relation to the latter, 

Political economy seems to have been cultivated in Spain, on- 
ly to show how contrary her laws were to all the precepts:of sci- 
ence. Many branches of trade were monopolized by the Go- 
vernment ;—agricul.ure was restrained, in order to promote ma- 
nufactures, which have never flourished ;—the peasantry were 
subject to many heavy burdens—discourayed in their most laud- 
able pursuits—and fettered in their most innocent amusements. 
The overwhelming estates of the grandees; the vast property of 
the church; the want of roads, canals, coals, and wood; the 
number of hotidays; and many more impediments which it 
would fill a volume to enumerate,—have so checked the indus- 
try of the middling orders, that they have long ago given up 
their hopes of wealth, for the blessings of ignorance and inac- 
tivity. Whe whole kingdom is one ‘large Castle of Indoleace. 
The people of the interior (for Andalucia has more muslin and 
duplicity), have all the rudeness, the frankness, and the romance 
of the dark ages. —No mechanical inventions—no moral disco- 
veries—have penetrated that tranquil region. ‘The power which 
took away the means of eo “extinguished with it the 
desire to improve; and a spell of enchantment seems to forbid 
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any wish to escape from the easy insignificance in which the na- 
tion is bound. A Spaniard, with a tolerable house to cover 
him, money enough to pay for his subsistence and a bad ci- 
gar, is quite indifferent as to what the world may do or think, 
Sometimes a constable crosses his way; he grumbles, wraps 
himself in his cloak, and is satisfied with the sun of his climate, 
And, without pretending to attach too great weight to physical 
causes, it is impossible to deny that the natives of a warm climate 
find a great consolation for all misfortunes, in the sensations in- 
spired by fine weather, and the intoxication of tepid air. 

The government took care not to interrupt this slumber by 
the imposition of new taxes. Indeed much discontent was ex- 
pressed when Count Florida Blanca proposed merely to commute 
some duties for others less hurtful to industry. Their antipathy 
to those imposts is almost the only lively fecling of a political na- 
ture which pervades the body of the people : and there can be 
little doubt that if they were offered our laws and our burdens 
together, they would decline the present. Saving this point, they 
were well pleased to leave all the cares of government to others ; 
foolishly sup posing that they should thereby secure the tranquil 
enjoyment of their homes. 

Far from having made any progress during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, they had sunk into a deeper lethargy. 
Whilst other nations were projecting a reform of their govern- 
ment, they never oupposed it more in their own power than to 
lengthen the day, or alter the seasons. ‘The ministers of darkness 
took sufficient precautions that no glimmering ot light should come 
from abroad. The Conde de Toreno has urged this want of a 
public opinion, as an argument for restraining the prerogative 
more closely than in England: * But, to our understanding, the 
premises lead to a very dillerent conclusion. A people unaccus- 
tomed to limitations on the royal power, naturally look on their 
multiplication with very different feelings from a race long exer- 
cised in the discipline of freedom: and instead of carrying their 
precautions to excess, will be apt to feel nothing but pity for their 
Prince, thus subjected to so many hard conditions, and rashly 
to free him from them all. The only sentiment, indeed; with 
regard to government, which is level to the meanest capacities, is 

admir: ation for the person ofa king. Considerable progress 
must be made, before the general mass of a people can feel an 
interest in the privileges of their representatives: But reverence 
for an anointed monarch, belongs to the times and the intellects, 
where superstitious dread holds its natural dominion ; and the 
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fecling with which a sovereign is regarded in the remote parts of 
a great kingdoun, differs very little from the awe with which igno- 
rance approaches its other idols. ‘The Castilians pride themselves 
on their loyalty; and they even think it a merit to bear every 
oppression, and suffer every wrong from their lawful prince. 
They enter into slavery with a sort of chivalrous enthusiasm, 
and look upon a royal idiot as entitled to the admiration of the 
world. ‘Lhe administration of the Prince of t the Peace, which, 
without stretching the prero ative, or exercising it harshly, 
spread individual corruption to the widest extent, shocked all 
their prejudices. But the name of the monerch ‘ honoured this 
corruption ; ’—and the nation submitted to it in silence. 

It will be more easy to understand the character of Spain, 
from # very slight sketch of the late miscalled revolution. It 
may also account for the curious fact, “ no man of com- 
manding talents has arisen in the country. After the imprison 
ment of the Prince of Asturias at the Escurial, (the curious des 
tails of which have not yet been published), the K ing went to 
his favourite residence at Aranjuez. <A report was ‘suddenly 
spread, that the Prince of the Peace was about to carry off the 
whole royal family to America: the peasants collected with arms 
in the neighbourhood, and marched to the palace, threatening 
the life of the favourite. “The alarm soon spread to Madrid ; 
and the detachment of the Gardes de C Orps, which was not to 
have relieved their comp anions ‘ x sone days, were instantly or+ 
dered to Aranjuez. ‘The grandee: h clonging to the Court, who 
were in Madrid, instantly repaired to the same place. ‘The tu- 
mult however increased; and the Gardes de Corps joined the 
populace against their deat r. He was found early in the 
morning by a private soldier, who refused a great reward for 
his safety ; and he was dragged through the streets with every 
insult, and many blows. At this mome ‘nt the Queen, nearly dis- 
tracted with alarm, was heard, in her despair, to address these 
words to her son Don Irancisco de Paula—* Ah! child, where 
6 is your Sather ? —* you have lost him.’ 

The only ¢ resource was the Prince of Asturias; whom her 
Majesty had lately declared to be illegitimate. When he left 
Madrid, the populace, after in vain ende: avouring to stop him, 
liad called out to him * not to eat at Aranjuez.’ lie an- 
nm ‘ered coolly, * that he had dined.’ ‘This Prince, popular by 

he ill usage he had received, succeeded in saving the life of the 
p rince of the Peace. But no demand was made by the popu- 
lacey or by any one else, that Charles the IVth should re- 
eign his crown, This, we verily believe, was the spontaneous 
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act. of his own baseness and folly ; and his object, if any, the 
safety of his queen’s paramour ! 

During the short time that Fe rdinand sate upon the throne, 
his manners were popular and gracious. When he was ensnar- 
ed at Bayonne, the whole people rose at once to defend him ; 
not so much because their country was threatened, as because 
an affront was offered to their nation. ‘The lowest Spaniard 
is keenly jealous of his honour ; and felt himself attacked in 
his own person, by the clandestine abduction of his king. No- 
thing else could have roused ‘ the universal Spani-h nation’ 
to one simultaneous effort. In every town the peuple collected ; 
and forced, by their clamour, the constituted authorities to e- 
spouse the cause of Ferdinand. This being done, they gene- 
rally put to death some person of conseguence, convic'ed, or 
supposed guilty of a correspondence with Napoleon. An equal, 
or perhaps greater traitor, then ascended the rostrum, and pro- 
posed the names of aldermen and prebends for a new Junta. 
‘These were agreed to, and the people dispersed,—satisfied that 
~~ had li berated Ferdinand, and expelled the French army. 

> long as the enemy was in another province, such is ‘the 
aon enmity of the provinces, and the ignorant pride of this 
eople, they felt satisfied that they themselves were never to 
€ conquered. The governments, equally ignorant and less 
honest, far from hurrying into action that boiling indignation 
with which they had never sympathized, were occ cupied in se- 
curing commissions for their sons and nephews, and excluding 
the low-boru from all offices. The noble miscreants of Astu- 
rias refused to serve with any who could not boast an equal pu- 
rity of descent. A successful commander was actually cashiered 
at Badajoz as soon as it was discovered that he had been a 
baker. ‘Those who obtained commissions, in the mean time, 
were intent only on the profit which might be made of them ; 
and were found indeed so uniforn ily incapable, that the Mi- 
nister of War alterwards thought fit to enthade borough con- 
nexions, and aspiring merit at the same time, by ordering, that 
none should receive commissions but those who had been edu- 
cated at the military colleges. ‘The new state of things, in sink- 
ing an old court, had raised an hundred new ones; and for 
promotions, effocted at Madrid by the mistresses of ministers, 
and the lovers of a queen, was substituted an executive power 
in every market town, directed by the private affections of con- 
stables, and the profligacy of municipal ofticers. ‘These civic 
sovereigns were extremely fearful of being obliged to quit their 
hold of power by the grasp of a successful ge neral 3 as if a do- 
mestic, and not a foreign enemy, was the chief object of dread. 
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They felt they had no strength in the affections of the people ; 
and the best expedient they ‘could devise, was to delay levies of 
troons and supplies of money. Even ‘where they were well 
inclined, their proceedings were so slow, and the ‘souled men 
were so backward in advancing loans, that little preparation 
was made during the short time that was allowed for it by Na- 
poleon. Ignorance, which despises danger at a distance, is 
always converted into panic at its approach. The soldiers of 
Spain, however brave individually, had no confidence in one * 
another—the only species of courage to be depended upon in 
battle. Their armies were every where defeated ; and no one 

was capable of introducing disc ipline amongst them 

In the mean time, the corrupt governors of the country had 
set aside the will of Ferdinand, that the Cortes should be as- 
sembled, and collected a set of deputies from the provincial 
Juntas. Some, as at Seville, were sent to get rid of them else- 
where; others, as at Saragossa, were chosen by the will of an 
individual. So strange a body did they form, that Jovellanos told 
them, at their first me ot there was no precedent for such a go- 
vernment, but that of the Thirty Tyrants. Unhappily, by the 
influence of the old Count Florida Blanca, they rejected the same 
statesman’s recommendation to cail an immediate Cortes: and a 
Central Junta was taken upon trial. Scarcely had they been in- 
stalled, and had time to restrain the unlicensed press, before Bo- 
naparte drove them before him to Seville. ‘There they were re- 
ceived with every symptom of aversion; and, during the greater 
part of their stay, were chiefly occupied in quarrelling with the 
Junta of Seville, which was jealous of its local authority. Their 
only good service consisted in sending troops from Andalucia 
to the Sierra Morena. ‘They performed that duty actively and 
honestly ; but they also thought themseives bound to direct the 
military manoeuvres, for which they were totally incompetent. 
They issued a deerce to regulate the expe nditure of the public 
revenue, which had hitherto been divided amongst Juntas and 
Generals without method or controul. ‘This regulation, how- 
ever, was, like many others, disobeyed in Valencia. The great 
vice of the Supreme Junta was their tenacity of power; and 
their indifference to the means by which it might be gratified. 
A Tribunal of Public Safety was erected, whose proceedings 
were similar to those of the Inquisition ; with a power of lite 
and death. Persons were tried, condemned, and strangled se- 
cretly: Nor was it till their dead bodies were hung on a gibbet, 
in the principal square, with the inscription, ‘ as u traitor,’ or, 
‘asa freemason,’ that the public heard of heir crimes. The 
press was closely restrained ; and no report of bad news ever 
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appeared in the public journals. By such precautions, the Jun- 
ta took from the war any character of popular spirit which it 

might hitherto have borne. ‘They refused and delayed to as- 
semble the Cortes, till the French arms again drove them from 
their seat; and their government was dissolved amidst the threats 
and imprecations of the people. 

The Regeney, which tollowed, is remarkable for the famous 
decree allowing commerce with America, which they afterwards 
protested was a forgery !—Spain was now at the last gasp.— The 
Cortes, however, wes at length called; not from any desire to 
meet a popular assembly, but asa physician is called in, when 
the apothecary has no hop. s of his patient, or of making far- 
ther profit by his disease. ‘The deputies, who met in Septem- 
ber 1810, had been partly elected in the free provinces, and 
partly by natives of the conquered provinces, who happened 
then to be at Cadiz. This last circumst: ance, which would have 
weighed nothing it the acts of the Cortes had been agreeable to 
the wishes of the people, was much dwelt upon when the 'y were 
found to be entirely oppe site. 

It was another misfortune, that the Cortes were in no degree 
checked by the general fecling of the nation. Blockaded in Ca- 
diz, they ‘only left the Hail of Assembly, in which their la- 
bours were very assiduous, to listen to the acclamations of 
young men of more zeal than discretion. ‘They fell at once in- 
to the opposite vices of sovereigns and patriots— intoxicated with 
the vanity of Xerxes, and hardened with the pride of Brutus. 
Their superficial acquirements seemed profound knowledge ; 
their Jittle district the empire of Charles V. Decrees, scarcely 
obeyed in the street where they were enacted, were immutable 
Jaws ; a knot of sanguine secretaries was an admiring world, and 
a venerating posterity. Infailible schemes, and perfect institu- 
tions, filled their br: ains, and affected their reason. Such delu- 
sion in a great nation—as in England after the execution of 
Charles, and in France at the beginning of the reign of Louis 
XVI, strikes the mind with an awful sense of those impertec- 
tions which aspiring talent secks in vain to eradicate. In a 
Hampden Club, or a beleagured se: port, it is merely ridiculous. 

Yet the Cortes, with all their heroic visions, were not wholly 
free from the more vulgar corruption of the place in which they 
met. The merchants of Cadiz, at whose houses most of them 
lodged, exercised over them sufficient influence to delay, and 
finally to prevent, the settlement of the representation for Ame- 
rica. For them, and them alone, the rule of right reason wes 
violated, the dictate of humanity neglected, vulgar prejudices 
indulged, and the empire of the new world lost. 
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Their first meetings, however, were caiculated to strengthen 
the hopes of all who had foretold, that Spain would become 
a free nation. Much talent was displayed, and had its due 
weight with the assembly. After some disorder, and many elo- 
quent speeches, the sovereignty of the people, a self- denying 
ordinance, and the liberty of the press, were rd The two 
former were pardonable puerilities ; but the latter was an abso- 
lute delusion ;—the liberty of the press being so imperfectly 
secured, that writers who displeased the reigning power were 
imprisoned, and their works suppressed, without even the form 
of atrial. Personal security, without which all other privileges 
are straw, had not been provided for ; and no protecting or re- 
straining power was acknowledged throughout the country.—So 
that, in one town every thing in favour of convents was instant-" 
ly ms down, whilst in another, nothing was to be said against 
the clergy. Personal remarks were too "dangerous to be ventur- 
ed any where. 

The Cortes very soon divided into two parties. All who 

retained an attachment to the divine right of kings, and the 
corrupt courtiers of the late reign, were classed together un- 
der the name of Serviles. This party was very strong, though 
it did not form the majority. Placemen alone form a pow- 
erful body in all countries ; but circumstances have made them 
particularly fearless in Spain. The party called the Liberales 
consisted of men of abilities; generally literary characters, who 
had seen with admiration the first acts of the French Revolu- 
tion, and whose persons had been narrowly watched, and their 
opinions rigorously suppressed by the old government. They 
were, for the most part, well-intentioned men; but not very fit 
to govern the world, or even to write a toler: able book about it. 
With great national pride, they joined the notion, that they 
and their noble compatriots had been caitiff slaves three hun- 
dred years. With many liberal maxims, they mixed very little 
forbearance ; and were rather writers upon philosophy than 
philosophers—lovers of politics than politicians. They had 
many of the faults, but scarce any of the virtues of the French 
rev alhediess for though they had read their works, they had 
not received their education like them, amongst a nation sailing 
as it were on a voyage of discovery. ‘Their hearis, however, 
were more hun: ane—perhi aps less ambitious: and their objects 
were noble, and could not fail to dignily their natures. ‘The 
party did not want men of talent to lead them. Don Augustin 
Arguelles obtained general admiration by his rapid eloquence 
and brilliant conception: but his politics were too much coe 
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loured by imagination, and too much distorted by personal sen. 
sibility, to acquire for him the character of a great states nan, 
Manoz Vorrero, a parish priest of Estremadura, was more pro- 
found and more argumentative. His education had not fitted 
him for the cabinet; but his Iegical acuteness always expoved 
the sophistry of his opponents. Oliveros, Gallego, and after- 

wards La Vega, and the Conde de Toreno, distinguished their 
cause by the talents which they displayed. 

The decision of the Assemly with regard to the regency, was 
moderate and sensible. ‘They “determined that no restrictions 
should be laid on the Executive, but that the regents should be 
responsible for their administration The gencral voice called 
loudly for a new regency ; but it was extremely difficult to know 
on whom to fix. The monopoly of government by the aristo- 
eracy, had shut out the lower orders from commands in the 
army. Great age and high rank were the first qualifications ; 
and half the battles of the Soaniards have been lost under two 
or three names. ‘The regents fixcd upon were Blake, who, 
in spite of his misfortunes, had, by a cold reserve and self- 
willed obstinacy, obtained a great reputation; with Ascar and 
Agar, two obscure individuals. The favourable lnpressions 
which the first procecdings of the Cortes had excited, were 
gradually weakened by their subsequent conduct. They de- 
termined, wisely perhaps, on waintaining the Inquisition, till 
a definitive arrangement could be made. It was more disheart- 
ening to observe them dwelling, day after day, upon trifles or 
abstract Pp: opositions 5 acknowledging their own incapacity in 
the ay point nent of a select committee on every subject 5 and 
closing their do rs whenever a question of gene ‘ral interest was 
to be discussed. The flatterers by whom they were surrouided 
never ceased to talk of the heroic fortitude which could dictate 
unalterable laws, whilst the cannon of the Fiench bombarded 
the town. For us who observed impartially, it was a greater mi- 
racle that the presence of the enewy could not fix their attention 
to the means of supporting a war, upon which their lives and 
liberties so imminently depended. — It will scarcely be believed 
hereatter, that, in those awful circumstances, no method of re 
cruiting the army, or of supplying the tre asury, issued froni this 
Assembly of the nation Ou these vital qui stions, all was indif- 
ference, ignorance, and vacillation. We will not fatigue our 
readers with an abstract of the twenty voluincs, in which the de- 
bates of the Cortes have been publrhed. It will be easier for 
ourselves, and more profitable to them, to give a short account 
of the eflect of their measures, 
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At the seat of government, peculation and corruption flourish- 
ed in as barefaced a manner as at any period of the history of Spain. 
All parties, it is true, were successively tried ; but whilst little 
difference, in point of principle, was found in the new candidates 
for office, it was quite clear that those who had been bred under 
the administration of the Prince of the Peace, were alone able to 
transact business. Ministers accordingly sprang up from the go- 
vernment offices without any reputation for abilities—merely be- 
cause they understood the forms of letter-writing ;—a class of 
men without the manners or the spirit of gentlemen; but with 
some talent for turning a phrase, and disguising, in words of 
seeming earnestness, the orders they wish not to be executed. 
‘rhey generally contrived to turn out those enthusiastic projectors, 
who wished to obtain for themselves the fame of great ministers, 
or successful reformers.— Not effectively responsible to the Cortes, 
whose plans were too vast to allow them time for petty jobs, they 
naturally employed their influenee to discredit the new maxims 
of legislation. 

The grandees had sufficient reason to be offended with the 
constitution, which did not constitute them any part of Ma- 
jesty. The small nobility of the Z%udos were wonderfully of- 
fended with the notion, that equality was returned upon earth ; 
and that their honours, whether bought by services or money, 
were to be torn down by the levelling doctrine of the rights of 
man. In towns, such as Valencia, where these titles were com- 
mon, the Cortes were at least as much hated as the e nemy. ‘The 
whole order, however, both great and small, had a more substan- 
tial reason for discontent: ‘he Cortes, in their eagerness to abo- 
lish Seignorial rights, had taken a revenue in the nature of a 
quit-rent, and abolished various monopolies, without granting 
any compensation to the proprietors. ‘he people had Teceived 
the boon with satisfaction; but the grandees complained with 
reason of injustice :—they might have addressed the governing 
party, in the words of the robber in Don Quixotte, “when his 
master restores their property to the ladies—* Si vos ae 
des ser liberal, sea con vuestra hacienda, y no con la nuestra. 

‘ If you want to be liberal, give your own money, and not 
s¢ ours. ” 

An Established Church generally lends its influence in support: 
of high monarchical principles ; and that of Spain was not back- 
ward on the present occasion. Yet many of the most eager advo-+ 
cates of freedom were found in the clerical body; and, in return, 
the charter of the clergy was confirmed to them. And it was nor 

till late in the reign of the i:xtraordinary Coxtes, that (with the 
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exception of the friars), a violent part was taken by the Church. 
The abolition of the Inquisition was the general signal for re- 
sistance ;—not, however, we must say, because the ministers of 
religion lamented the fall of that horrible tribunal, but because 
they resented the manner in which it was accomplished. 

When the long debates in the Cortes ended, by the triumph 
ef humanity, about Christmas 1812, the’ léberales pushed their 
victory, by an order, that a long discourse, fraught with argu- 
ments and philosophy, should be read in ali the churches. 
On the day apelenel, the parish priests of Cadiz, with one 
exception, refused to comply; and were supported in their 
resistance by mobs and tumults. The Regency instrucied the 
Governor, to ascertain if he could depend on the troops, chiefly 
volunteers, to quell the disturbance. ‘The Governor was doubt- 
ful ; andthe Regency sent a message to the Cortes, to know what 
was to be done. After a secret debate, which lasted till mid- 
night, the answer returned was—the appointment of a New Re- 
gency, and the dismissal of the Governor. The people cried— 
** Long live the New Regency! ”—and no mischief ensued. 

But the consequences of this imprudent measure were not so 
well got over in other places. In the country, the decree was 
read in some places; but, we believe, generally omitted. The 
priests, indignant at so degrading a commission, began to insi- 
nuate every where, that the happy days of religious harmony 
were closing—that infidels were about to throw discord into the 
bosom of the nation—and a war against the Catholic faith would 
be the consequence. The Spaniards, with their usual love of 
ease, do not meddle in the future damnation of a stranger, how- 
ever they may pity his darkness: but they love persons of their 
own religion ;- and much of their happiness depends on the ge~ 
neral agreement of their faith. They have also a great respect 
for their pastors, who dexterously preserve their influence by a 
display of exclusive learning, and a familiar intercourse with the 
female part of their parishioners. —Such warning, then, coming 
from such a quarter, spread very general alarm. ‘Had the Cortes 
eonfined themselves to prohibiting the appointment of Inquisitors, 
no such effects:could have followed. ts justly remarked, in the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Choiseul, that a parade of general rea- 
soning should never preface the decrees of Government,—for the 
objectors to the measure are sure to defeat the best logic that can 
be used in its support. ‘The truth is, that the multitude is every 
where disposed to believe that the world is ruled by an art which 
only professors can understand ; and scarcely ever think of de- 
vising arguments against the most absurd measure. But rub 
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ers, by setting forth the reasons of their conduct, necessarily 
open the lists for a controversy, in which they have all the dis- 
advantages of dogmatists against sceptics,—The J:berales, for 
the sake of showing their wit on this subject, lost, like James 
the Second, all the benefits of the hypocrisy they had hitherto 
assumed with regard to religion. In vain they had declared 
their abhorrence of toleration ; in vain they had pronounced int 
favour of putting heretics to death after another method; in 
vain they had hitherto abstained from attacking the corruptions 
of the hierarchy. All the measures they now proposed, how- 
ever innocent, were supposed to hide a secret poniard against 
the true faith. 

Though the army was by no means generally devoted to the in- 
terest of the Cortes, yet amongst the troops were found the great~ 
est number of persons attached to that cause. As nearly every 
regiment had been organized at Cadiz, they had learnt the lan- 
guage of the place. ‘They were the more willing to imbibe the 
new doctrine, as they had always been dissatisfied with their treat- 
ment by the old Government, and indignant at the wealth of the 
lazy friars. The constitution, notwithstending, did not quite a- 
gree with their ideas of perfection ; for it always met them in the 
offensive shape of remonstrances against their requisitions and 
disorders. Some officers hinted that the law ought not to be in 
force in that part of the country which was the seat of war. 

The general mass of the people received the constitution with 
an indifference, which is as fatal to a constitution-giver, as to a 
lover or an author. Nobody praised ; nobody blamed ; nobody 
huzzaed when the charter of their liberties was proclaimed, or 
knew why * Plaza de la Constitucion’ was written up in their 
principal squares. If the state of the people be such as we have 
described it, it is sufficient to account for so cold a reception ;— 
even were it otherwise, much enthusiasm was not to be expect- 
ed. In most countries, the people are too much taken up with 
their immediate wants, to attend to questions of state. What 
then must be the case in a country where the people are reduced 
from ease to beggary by a foreign invasion ?—where two har- 
vests have been carried away by the enemy; and they are waich- 
ing with anxiety the produce of a third? The people of Spain, 
in reality, could think of nothing, talk of nothing but the war: 
All their fears were occupied by the French army, all their hopes 
by the Duke of Wellington. During this painful interval, the 
only rule for judging their own government, was to ask if they 
had made the greatest exertions possible against the enemy ? 
And as they uniformly answered the question for themselves in 
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the negative, they declared that their laws might be very good, 
but they had abandoned their country to its oppressors. It 
were in vain for a philosopher to have quoted to them from 
Montesquieu, the distinction between the Legislative and Ex- , 
ecutive powers § they had neither time nor comprehension for 
such a discussion: and as to the new laws, they openly said, 
that no doubt they were wise and good, but they had felt no 
benefit from them ;—the oppressions of the powerful had not 
ceased in their part of the country. Nor was this wonderful ; 
for the functionaries of the Spanish Government have never 
been much accustomed to obey its decrees: And when a vi- 
cious rule is replaced by a new ordinance, the village Dionysius 
immediately searches for a flaw in the deed, where he may 
gratify his love of oppression. The extent of a new power, 
too, is generally unknown to the multitude; and they often 
continue to suffer from prohibited abuses, from not knowing 
how to apply for redress, or where to make a stand against 
the tyrant. ‘Those who hold high offices, are generally too idle 
or too selfish to make any inquiry on the subject. ‘Thus, the 
misrule and caprice of a mayor or a constable, which was 
never attributed to the arbitrary Monarch, becomes a sub- 
ject of complaint as soon as the vaunted remedy fails of suc- 
cess. The Cortes, in giving the village corporations the as- 
sessment of taxes, and the superintendance of the conscrip- 
tion, gave them a large authority, very open to abuse. We 
know, in point of fact, that in some places the whole taxes 
were levied upon two or three of the inhabitants, with a vague 
promise of better arrangements in future. ‘The right of ap- 
pointing their own officers, now restored, was less ‘grateful to 
the villages, as it had been previously granted by the I’rench. 
Thus we find that, with the exception of Cadiz and a part of 
the army, the measures of the Cortes met with general repro- 
bation The nobles had lost substantial revenues; the people 
had gained only abstract rights :—those were veprived of what 
they ‘valued, and these had obtained what they never desired. 
Some were foe ked in their opinions; some curtailed of their 
authority ; some attacked in their interests. Amongst the nobi- 
lity, the Cortes were L evellers ; with the clergy they were Athe- 
ists; and by the common people they were coarsely called Traitors. 
The objects of such defamation, in the mean time, were far teo 
much elated with the idea of the great figure they were making, 
to be aware of the sentiments they h: id excited. It has been 
said of the French tragedians that the ‘y paint passions, and not 
eharacters. The Spanish libcrales considle red o en and not 
passions. ‘They opposed the definitions of liberty and despotism 
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to a host of prejudices; and thought they had destroyed the 
power, when they had logically refuted the r sasonings of their 
antagonists. They fondly counted upon every victorious division 
as a step in the history of Spain; and proceeded to put the last 
finish to the dignity of human nature in the Peninsula, by a 
decree, that no schoolboy should undergo the degrading punish- 
ment of flogging !—Thus the Constitutional Cortes ended where 
Tom Thumb begins. 

Of the ordinary Cortes which followed we know little, but 
that it was chiefly composed of ecclesiastics, and that the /iberales 
were rapidly losing their influence. By the injudicious steps that 
were taken, we may presume, however, that they sill preserved 
their majority. In the midst of the general joy at the restora- 
tion of the Sovereign, they were busy devising new conditions 
to annex to their offer of the Crown:—and the people became 
the more anxious to free him from all restrictions. At his first 
entrance into Spain, which was carefully directed by the French 
to the opposite quarter from that in which the Duke of Wel- 
lington commanded, the King met General [Elio and some of 
his old servants. By their advice it is supposed he issued a pro- 
clamation, dissolving the Cortes, and passing an eulogium on 
the old government ‘of Spain. ‘This was supported | yy an army 
which struck terror into Castile. ‘The Cortes instantly dispers- 
ed; and Ferdinand entered Madrid amidst the shouts of his own 
praise and that of the Inquisition, ‘The people broke the statue 
of Liberty to pieces ; a the mob having forced its way into 
the Hall of Cortes, two men climbed up to the highest part of 
the wall to craze the word Liberty, which was written up in large 
letters, with the names of other constitutional virtues. We ure 
rather disposed to ascribe this appearance of enthusiasm for sla- 
very, to the joy excited by Ferdinand’s return, than to any other 
passion. The people. we believe, were merely indifferent about 
liberty, of which they unde ratood nothing ;—but they keenly 
felt the triumph of their native prince over a I’rench usurper. 
It is certain at least that the country submitted very quietly to 
the new orders that were issued. One of the armies, we be- 
lieve, was disposed to resist; but seeing the tranquillity of the 
people, adhered to King Ferdinand. The commander of an- 
other army is said to have found that the support of his friends 
would be dangerous, and not likely to be attended with suc- 
cess. 

Considering the natural history of princes, we are not dis- 
posed to be very angry with Ferdinand, for his love of tyran- 
nical institutions, or his turn tor despotic language. But we 
cannot restrain our indignation when we find him imprisoning, 
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and menacing with a trial, all who had spoken in favour of 
jimitations upon his authority. It has been said, we hope not 
truly, that some of his victims have already suffered a violent 
death. We are more inclined to believe another report, that he 
has offered to liberate them, but that they disdain to owe any 
thing to his clemency. Indeed the smallest spark of gratitude 
would have enabled him to recollect that these were the very 
men, who upheld his cause, when he and his vile nobility had 
abandoned their country, and forfeited all right to its protec- 
tion. Had they not then exerted an unconquerable fortitude, 
it might never have been in his choice to be cruel or merciful. 
The weight of the obligation may perhaps be the reason for dis- 
claiming it. Many courses were obviously open to a King of 
Spain: that which has been adopted is, of all, the most profli- 
gate, and we are inclined to believe the most imprudent ; for 
when a prince violates the common rules of justice and honesty, 
he not only forfejts the esteem of all that is respectable amongst 
his subjects, but becomes an object of contempt and suspicion 
to those who support his administration, as well as to those who 
suffer his displeasure. Had this way of thinking been popular 
at our Court, Ferdinand the VIIth would hardly have received 
the Order of the Garter. We have but a word or two to add 
on the moral of this strange drama. 

We subscribe unreservedly to the doctrine of Mr Hume, that 
every people, not absolutely subdued by foreign force, must be 
governed by opinion; or, if the admirers of Mr Paine object 
to that word, by prejudice. Government is founded,—not on 
divine right,—not on a social contract, but on the general con- 
sent and tacit agreement of the people, as at the moment sub- 
sisting. But we are not to conclude, because power is derived 
from tbe people, that all governments in which they do not re- 
serve a portion for themselves, are illegitimate. Vor it is very 
clear (notwithstanding what has been written), that the people 
can as easily give the right of raising taxes on themselves to 
one hereditary officer, as to five hundred, renewed every seven 
years. The supreme goyernor may gain his situation by ad- 
dress ;—but he can only keep it by a conformity to the habits 
and manners of the people who live under him. The Turks 
have no objection to the spectacle of their neighbour’s heads 
upon spikes ; and the nobility of Georgia are happy to have the 
honour of prostituting their young daughters to their mastér. 
It is very true, that as good laws help gv od morals, bad laws 
increase depravity: but all improvement must be gradual. It is 
not to be believed, that a people situated, as we have shown the 
people of Spain to be, should pass at once to the comprehen- 
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sion of Locke and Rousseau. Had their government depend- 
ed upon force, they might have broken their chains long ago; 
as it depends upon opinion, they are not likely to do so for some 
time to come. It requires years of inquiry, under great cap- 
tains in philosophy, before men can be brought to change their 
speculative opinions, turn their reverence into jealousy, and 
despise the qualities of which they have hitherto been proud.— 
Such a progress, however, or great practical injuries, can alone 
raise a nation against its government. If we look tothe French 
Revolution, which the Spanish patriots weakly attempted to 
imitate, we must instantly see that the circumstances were to~ 
tally different. A violent desire of change; continual discus- 
sions on the theory of government ; a great competition for the 
honours of a patriot, and an universal enthusiasm for liberty in 
the midst of profound peace, were the circumstances of France. 
But in Spain there was a silent, satisfied calm: and the very name 
of freedom was unknown in the nation, till it was uttered by an 
insignificant party in the midst of a destructive war. 

Perhaps we are too severe, when we give the epithets of mean 
and dastardly, to those nations who have not the happiness to 
live under a free government. We ought rather to ascribe ex- 
traordinary merit to those who do; for, in order to be permanent~- 
ly tree, men must be possessed of many rare qualities. They must 
have a spirit of exerion,—not for sudden fiorta, but fur a cone 
stant struggle against the abuses which lead to despotism. Eve- 
ry indivicual nwst be animated with a determination not to con- 
sent to a sitigle infringement of his freedom. ‘lhis energy is so 
far from forming a part of the Spanish character, that they dis- 
play none of it even in their most urgent pecuniary concerns ; 
nor did it animate them to make any general effort to rid them- 
selves of the nation they hate most upon earth. In order to be 
free, it is also necessary that the principles of justice should be 
generally understood, and impartially administered in the tribu- 
nals. In the earlier periods of our own history, while justice was 
irregular, liberty was precarious; but when justice was steadily 
established, liberty grew up under its shadow. In order to esta- 
blish real justice, it must have the support of public opinion; and 
when the general voice agrees with that of the law in awarding 
punishment to crime, a patriot may look to the support of his 
countrymen in defining an oppressive prerogative, or pursuing 
a wicked minister. But in Spain, the feelings of the people 
always run counter to the verdict which condemns a malefactor ; 
and there is not, nor did the Cortes establish among them, any 
one good court of justice. 

Another quality is eminently necessary, and that is modera- 
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tion. The tie which keeps together the discordant members of 
our Legislature,—which prevents the Commons from insisting on 
a democracy, the Lords on an aristocracy, and the King on an 
absolute monarchy, is the temper by which they perceive the 
hopelessness of such objects. To press a general theorem at 
the risk of losing a practical advantage; to inculcate an alarm- 
ing doctrine which prevents the success of a saluts ary measure, 
is the error of inexperience and intemperance. It is in the na- 
ture of those who are liable to such influences, to be violently 
intolerant ; to suspect their friends; to unite their enemies ; 
and to offend the indifferent. The Spanish Cortes having first 
provided that there should exist no check to their extravagance, 
always put themselves in a passion with every one who would not 
go ail lengths with them; and condemned, ‘by acclamation, the 
honest men who owned they had not got rid of their preju- 
dices. 

Even when all these circumstances are favourable, there is no- 
thing more difficult than to fix a newly established government, 
or, as the Spaniards call it, § plantar la coustitucion.’ The old 
system must have many secret fricnds in the selfish, the pre judice 
ed, and the indolent ; ‘and whilst the new rulers are led into in- 
evitable blunders by ine Xperience, they want that solemn and ha- 
bitual respect which is the best bulwark of a government. In the 
Tory language of Mr Lume, ‘ the sacred boundaries of the laws 
* being once violated, nothing remains to confine the wild pro- 
* jects of zeal and ambition; and every successive revolution be- 
* comes a precedent fer that which follows.’ A people in such 
a situation is also well described by Machiavel: £ - - - quel 
€ popolo non e altrimenti che uno animale bruto, il quale an- 
* corche di natura feroce e silvestre, sia stato nutrito sempre in 

carcere e in servittl ; che dipoi lasciato a sorte in una cam- 

pagna libero, non essendo uso a pascersi, ne sapendo Ic late- 
bre dove se abbia a rifugire ‘diventa preda del primo che cerca 

a ritenerlo. "—Discorsi, c. ei 

Notwithstanding all ee difficulties, we should be sorry 
to believe that nothing could have been done for liber ty even 
in Spain. The people were, at first, open-mouthed against 
the misconduct of the Prince of the Peace; and said it was 
infamous that the King should be allowed to deceive himself 
into a surrender of his power to unworthy favourites. Here 
then was a good opportunity for calling a national assembly 


* See inftances of their violence, particularly with regard to the 
Bifhop of Orenfe and the Marquis of Palacios, in feveral numbers of the 
Efputvol. We are forry to fee that this very fenfible and enlightened 
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to assist his Majesty with their counsels: and a body, we 
have no doubt, might then have been collected, composed of 
all that. were powerful in the country, which would not have 
been so easily dispersed by General Whittin: gham’s dragoons. 
The Grandees might have done good service on such an oc- 
casion ; for, with immense estates, and great means of power, 
they had no political principles whatever.. Accordingly, some 
have supported the Court, others the Constitution ;_ but they 
have nowhere made a stand for their own privileges. A sta- 
tion suited to their vanity, where they might have received 
their impulse from others, would probably have ensured their 
support. The ¢ diberalvs,’ indeed, would say, that this class of 
persons was totally unfit, from the limited nature of their un- 
derstandings, to fill a place in the Legislature. But where 

was this to stop? If all the upper classes were to be rejected 
as unsound, there would either have been no revolution at all, 

or the whole fabric of society must have been dissolved, in the 
vain hope of discovering more suitable materials for its recon- 
struction. In Spain, above all other countries, such a proceed- 
ing would have been madness. Lerdinand the Seventh ought 
to ‘have been ac knowledged, without any schoolboy questions as 
to the right of dethroning hiss : and then, if a sufficient atten- 
tion had been paid to the administration of justice, and to the 
purity of the management of the public revenue ; if political of- 
fenders had been duly chastised, and real liberality displayed to- 
wards all sides, some progress might have been made in the 
great and gradual work of national amelioration: and at least 
it would have been impossible for Ierdinand to inflict any 
punishment on persons, or to pass any general censure upon 
principles. Such conduct, however, would have been more 
difficult to observe, than to decree that every one born in the 
Spanish dominions be called a Spaniard ; and every Spaniard, 

free from African blood, a citizen. On the other hand, much 
tine would have been saved to the Committee of the C onstitt- 
tion; for they might, without any injury to their country, have 
kept their Utopia in their pockets. 

With respect to the prospect of future freedom in Spain, our 
hopes, we must confess, are very slender. In the frst place, 
the poverty of the country is suflicient to repress any noble 
rage for freedom that might formerly have existed. Ill cul- 
tivated as it always was, great tracts are now left waste, that 
formerly produced corn, ‘Their capital has been seized with an 
unsparing hand by the French ; every farm-house, almost every 
village, on the great and cross roads, has been burnt or de stroy- 
ed. The price of land rapidly diminished during the war, al- 
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thoygh that of grain was so much enhanced by the waste of the 
armies, that families, formerly rich, were obliged to sell their fur- 
uiture in order to subsist. Even when the country was freed from 
the enemy, parties of robbers vexed the peasantry, and prolonged 
its anarchy : yet we must do the guerra the justice to say, that 
they were in general extremely active in pursuing malefactors, and 
restoring security to commerce. In the neat place, the people 
are so exhausted with war, and so disgusted with their supe. 
riors, that men would hardly enlist for a new contest. During 
the last part of the late struggle, misery and want made the 
country impatient for rest on any terms. Feeling themselves 
betrayed by the Government in whom they had confided, they 
have imbibed suspicions of all who propose to lead them. But 
if the people would not willingly enter into a civil war for any 
cause, much less would they shed their blood to restrain the 
prerogative of Ferdinand. ad fortune favoured them against 
Charles V, they would probably have maintained, with Jealous, 
the rights and privileges they had wrested from his hands ; but 
they are by no means disposed to reconquer them from his more 
popular successor. Whatever time may produce, we do not 
expect to see them speedily engaged in a contest for liberty ; 
and we consider that event as retarded by the late premature 
attempt. 


Art. VI. An Inquiry into the Probability and Rationality of 
Mr Hunter’s Theory of Life ; being the subject of the first Txo 
Anatomical Lectures, delivered before the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, of London. By Joun Apernetny, F.R.S. &c.  Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College. 8vo, pp. 95. 
Longman & Co. London, 1414. 


W* profess to think very highly of all Mr Abernethy’s con- 
tributions to the science of surgery ; but really these Lee- 
tures appear to us exceedingly deficient, both in sound reasoning 
and good taste; and we have very much overrated the physio- 
logical proficiency of the learned body to whom they were ori- 
ginally addressed, if there were not many among them who felt 
themselves somewhat scandalized by the instruction they convey- 
ed. They are a collection of bad arguments, in defence of one 
of the most untenable speculations in physiology ; interspersed 
with not a little bombast about genius, and electricity, and Sir 
Isaac Newton. 
Those who are not much conversant in physiological studies, 
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will probably be surprised to learn, that physiologists are not yet 

greed as to the precise grounds even of that most familiar of 
all classifications—the arrangement of Bodies into Living and 
Dead ; and that, in the whale science of vital economy, (if so 
we may venture to call it), there is not, at this moment, a term 
which is used with greater ambiguity, than the term Life. We 
confess that this diversity of opinion is a little surprising to our- 
selves; for although we are — aware that a very simple ques- 
tion may be made abstruse enough by the manner of treating it, 
vet this is one of those plain points, which we should have thought 
it difficult either for dullness or subtlety to render obscure. 

In ascertaining the distinguishing characters of living bodies, 
it is not enough to compare them with bodies which ion al- 
ways been dead, as many physiologists have contented them- 
selves with doing ; we must contrast them also with those which, 
though at present dead, have once been alive. Now, it must 
be apparent, we think, on the slightest consideration, that these 
characters do not reside in any particular modification of form 
or organization. The forms of living bodies are infinite; in 
many of them no trace whatever of organization is perceptible; 
and in by far the greater number, both form and orgar.zation 
remain unchanged, long after the body possessing them has 
passed into the dead state. A tree, for instance, after it has 
ceased to live, retains for a time the same arrangement of trunk, 
and roots, and branches without, and the same intertexture of 
plates, and tubes, and fibres within, as before. The human 

ody, even when it is laid in the grave, presents the same ex- 
ternal shape and symmetry as when alive ; and still preserves an 
internal organic structure, matchless alike for its delicacy and 
its beauty of adaptation. 

Nor will it, surely, be maintained, that life consists merely in 
sensation, or thought, or voluntary motion. These are facul- 
ties, of which the whole class of living bodies called vegetables, 
are entirely destitute ; and, although they do, indeed, consti- 
tute the distinguishing character of the animal kingdom, yet 
even animals may be deprived of them for a time, without 
coming less entitled to the appellation of living, according to 
any views, either popular or physiological, with which we are 
acquainted. Were it ctherwise, palsy would be death of a part 
of the body, and apoplexy, death of the whole; and the sailor 
whom Mr Cline had the merit of restoring to the full possession 
of his faculties, after he had lain for seven months totally bereft 
of sense and motion, might, in truth, be said to have died from 
a blow on the head in Miaorca, and to have been raised to life, 
by the trepan, in London. 
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It would not be easy to state, with clearness and brevity, in 
the form of definition, what it is that really constitutes life; but 
it may be explained, in the way of example, in a very few words, 
It is that sort of appropriation of foreign matter which we ob. 
serve in the human body, when it converts its food into bone, 
and muscle, and nerve, &c.; or in a plant, when it changes por. 
tions of the elements in which it is placed, into bark, and wood, 
and leaves, and so forth. ‘Those bodies alone are entitled to the 
appellation of living, in which, some such addition and conver- 
sion of surrounding substances as this, is actually taking place: 
—all others are denominated Dead. 

Now, that this appropriating process is, or is not, going on 
in a body, may be inferred from a variety of phenomena. In 
the first place, in all those animals which have a circulating sys- 
tem, it is abundantly certain that the process of appropriation 
is entirely d lependent on the circulation of the blood, and that 
the circulation of the blood is subservient to the process of 
appropriation. ‘The continuance, therefore, or the cessation 
of this function, may be regarded as a pretty unequivocal proof 
of the life or death of the individual. The human body is 
pron«:mced to be dead, the instant the heart ceases to beat; 
because we know that the contractions of this organ are neces- 
sary to the circulation. I’ur the same reason, a fit of fainting, 
in which the action of the heart seems suspended for a time, 
may be called a a temporary death. ‘The moment the supply of 
blood to any particular part of the body is stapped, either by 
obstruction, or division, of its arteries, we conclude, that life 
has ceased jn that part. When acarpenter, by a small mistake, 
chops off the point of his finger ; or a man in a fray bites off the 
tip of his adversary’s nose; and the surgeon, nevertheless, with 
a proper confidence in the Vis Medicatrix, replaces the separat- 
ed part, and it adheres, and becomes as vigorous and sensible a 
tip as before ;—such a case is a most satisfactory example of tem- 
porary death of a portion of the body, from its connexion with 
the general circulation being cut off,—and of the restoration of 
its vital functions from that connexion being reestablished. 

When circumstances do not admit of our ascertaining the 
state of the circulation directly, we often judge that this function, 
and of course life, is going on in an animal, from observing 
merely th rat it is susceptible of feeling or thought; for, although 
the circulation may be pertormed independe uty of these pheno 
mena, yet they have never been known to occur after this tunc- 
tion has ceased. It is this constant dependence, too, of sensibi- 
lity on the process of appropriation in the higher classes of ani 


ius, that Jeads us to inter the existence of a similar process, in 
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those snimated beings in which no circulation has yet been dis- 
covered, from their ‘voluntary motions alone. 

‘The phenomena which indicate the living state in the vege- 
table kingdom, are much more equivocal than in the animal ; 
and accordingly it is often a very difficult matter to decide whe- 
ther a vegetable be dead or alive. In general, however, the ex- 
istence of the appropriating process in plants is inferred, either 
from observing that some of their textures already formed, are 
suflering an increase of size; or that parts altogether new are 
developing in them; or that they possess a degree of moisturey 
or of heat, ora colour, or a consistence, w hich experiment has 
a thousand times shown that they cannot retain, after their sup- 
ply of foreign matter bas been cut off. 

Life, then, we hold to be, merely a short expression for that 
appropriation of foreign matter which has just been illustrated ; 
and this, we conceive, is the only acceptation in which it can be 
legitimately employed in Physiology. 

or several hundred years back, however, this term has been 
used by a host of physiological writers, as the name of an hy- 
pothetical something or Principle, of most mighty and multifari- 
ous power, by which they accounted for all that really was, and 
all that seemed to be, wnaccountable in living bodies. “ Mr Hun- 
ter, among others, employed it in this way; and it is the pro- 
fessed object of the pamphiet before us, to show, that his spe- 
culations on this subject are not only probable—but rational. 

We have no great inclination to inquire intothe first origin of 
this doctrine of life ; else we have an idea that some slight traces 
of it might be discovered in Father Hippocrates ; and we dare 
say we should find that it differed very little from the theories of 
Stahl, and Van Helmont, and various other more modern spe- 
culators ; some of whom, by the way, are said to have bor- 
rowed a hint now and then trom that ancient and most worthy 
personage St Augustine, who, it seems, dabbled a little in Phy- 
siology too, in hisday. But we abstain from so idle an inqui- 
ry; and proce eed to examine some of the applications which have 
been made of the hypothesis of a vital principle in modern times, 
by other persons than Mr Hunter. We shail then see how this 
celebrated physiologist availed himself of it, and what the nature 
of the defence is, which is now set up for him by Mr Abernethy. 
All this, we believe, may be done in a very few words. 

In the first place, then, all physiologists are agreed, that the 
nervous system is the part of the corporeal machine, through 
the medium of which, that affection of the immaterial and in- 
t lectual part is pre duced which constitutes sensation. In ge- 
neral, too, it is believed, that the change in this system preced+ 
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ing sensation, is one which is propagated from the nerves to the 
brain. Without affirming, however, that it is not so, we must 
say, that this opinion seems to us to rest on very unsatisfactory 
grounds; and we shall take an opportunity of stating our dcubts 
more particularly on this point, in another Number, in the course 
of our remarks on those huge quartos of absurd theory, which 
Gall and Spurzheim continue to pour forth, not only respecting 
the functions but the structure of the nervous system. But be 
this as it may, it is very certain that nothing is known, and that 
nothing plausible has ever been conjectured, respecting the na- 
ture of the change. The defenders, however, of a vital prin- 
ciple, find no difficulty in this matter: and really seem to think 
that they explain it in a satisfactory manner when they say, in 
substance, that it consists in some unknown operation of this 
unknown something. 

Again, it never Ee been called in question, that a certain af. 
fection of the nervous system is necessary to thought ; though 
most sober physiologists, in these times, content themselves mere- 
ly with the statement of the fact, regarding all the speculations 
which have been advanced respecting the nature of the affec- 
tion,. as quite unsatisfactory. The hypothesis of the vital prin- 
ciple, however, explains this phenomenon as cleverly as the 
preceding. 

In the next place, there are certain fibres in the living body 
which possess what is called irritability, that is, the property of 
shortening, or tending to shorten, for a time, on the applica- 
tion of stimuli. This contraction, or tendency to contract, we 
believe, depends on a temporary increased attraction between 
the particles of the fibre; but how the increased attraction is in- 
duced, we are very ready to confess, with the multitude, that 
we cannot even conjecture. ‘Those, however, who are capable 
of forming a just conception of the vital principle, are at a loss 
to imagine what mystery can be thought to surround this pro- 
cess. For what can be clearer, say they, than that the irrita- 
bility of a fibre depends on the presence of the principle of life 
in that fibre, and that when this principle departs, irritability 
departs with it? Or what more obvious, we may add, than 
that, since all the muscles of a man’s body may be made to con- 
tract by galvanism, some for minutes and others for hours after 
his head has been cut off, the greater part of a man may remaiD 
alive, long after the whole man is dead ? 

Some irritable fibres are excited to action in the living body 
by an effort of the will, and others in a sympathetic manner by 
trains of thought, or by impressions on distant parts, It is uni- 
versally admitted, that these stimuli influence the fibre through 
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the mediam of the nervous system; but how they operate, is 
not known, Here is another case of doubt, which is at once 
cleared up, by the hypothesis of a vital principle. 

Lastly, among the many obscure processes in the economy of 
living bodies, none is more obscure than the funciion of secre- 
tion. From one and the same animal fluid, for example, the 
blood, which consists of at least eight parts in ten of pure wa- 
ter, we find bile formed in one organ, and tears in another, 
and osseous substance in a third, and muscular fibre in a fourth, 
and so on; yet, all we can discover respecting the cause of these 
various conversions is, that the blood, in each of these different 
organs, passes through a series of extremely minute vessels, 
which perhaps: differ a very little from each other, in length or 
width, or convolution. This, we confess, appears to us, at pre- 
sent, perfectly inexplicable. 

Although, cain it is yet to be ascertained, to what diver- 
sity of chemical influence she blood is subject, in the different 
organs of the body, we see no reason whatever to doubt, that 
its conversions are accomplished solely by the operation of those 
affinities which regulate chemical combination among the parti- 
cles of matter in general. We are aware, that many very sen- 
sible persons have imagined, that there is something in living 
bodies which controls the usual chemical affinities, and forces 
the elements of these bodies into combinations altogether dif- 
ferent from what such affinities would produce; but we own we 
have often been surprised at the sort of reasoning employed in 
support of this theory. Ordinary chemical affinity, it has some- 
times been said, will not enable us to make a piece of bone or 
muscle, or to imitate any of the secreted fluids in our laborato- 
ries: why, then, should we suppose, that this affinity is capable 
of forming them in the living body? But this argument, we 
really think, is somewhat unreasonable ; for, in the frst place, 
there are no two chemists who are yet agreed, as to the precise 
nature or proportions of the ingredients, of which either bone 
or muscle, or any one secreted fluid, is composed; and, secondly, 
were this preliminary _ settled, we are far from possessing, 
in our common workshops, the apparatus necessary for combin- 
ing these ingredients together: it is by the retorts, and receivers, 
and alembics of the living laboratory alone, that this union can 
be effected. Besides, we are not very sure that it is always so 
easy @ matter, as this reasoning would seem to take for granted, 
to form a piece of dead inorganized matter—even although tts 
elementary ingredients are considered to have been perfectly as- 
certained. Most people know what strange inutations heat will 
effect of itself ; and Sir James Hall has shown, very satisfacte- 
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rily, what still more extraordinary things it will do, when mo- 
dified by compression ; but we believe it would defy all the che- 
mists in Christendom, to compound a diamond or zeolite, or 
even a bit of granite or basalt, precisely similar to any of the 
masses of these substances, which nature hurled together, when 
she amused herself with chemistry and rock-making. 

Then, again, we are desired to observe, that, as soon as a 
body dies, it putrefies and vanishes in gases and dust ; showing, 
clearly, that there is something during life, which prevents the 
particles of the machine from being attracted in the usual way, 
and forming ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, and foul va- 
pours; but that as soon as death takes place, the ordinary che- 
mical affinities are permitted to exert their uncontrouled influ- 
ence on the system ; its ingredients are arranged anew, and pu- 
trefaction is the consequence. Now, here, we admit the pre- 
mises, but not the conclusion. It is, no doubt, very true, that, 
unless the body, after death, falls into the hands of some such 
ingenious gentleman as M. Apert, and is properly pickled and 
stewed, it does, in general, run into decay ; ; but it by no means 
follows from this, that decomposition is prevented, during life, 
by a power capable of controuling chemical affinity. The liy- 
ing and the dead body, are obviously i in very diflerent chemical 
circumstances. In the latter, the functions of circulation and 
absorption have ceased; and there is no longer that constant 
supply of new matter to its different parts, nor that removal 
of the old particles, nor that universal diffusion of caloric which 
are so remarkable in the living machine. Until, therefore, this 
striking difference of chemical condition is shown to be insufli- 
cient to account for the difference of the compounds formed in 
,the two cases, it is contrary to every rule of philosophizing, to 
have recourse to any other hypothesis for their explanation. 

But if there must be a theory of this sort, right or wrong, the 
advocates of a vital principle will supply us with one in # mo 
ment. It is this all-powerful agent, they assure us, that forms 
every texture and humour in the body: in whatever part it re- 
sides, there the ordinary chemical aflinities are set at defiance ; 
and when it departs, waste and corruption succeed. 

Such, we believe, are the chief applications of the doctrine 
of the vital principle, which are not peculiar to Mr Hunter; 
and we have no doubt that we shall give heinous offence to their 
authors and abettors, when we avow, that the doctrine seems to 
be altogether absurd and preposterous under all its modilications. 
It is not because it bears the name of a speculation that we object 
to it; we have no Baconian horror at Semathoant of any sort ; 
but, on the contrary, are heretical enough to think, that w herever 
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they are not substituted for facts, they rather do good than harm; 
—that they stir up inquiry, and make inquirers, where, perhaps, 
there would have been neither the one nor the other ;—that when 
well founded they stand, and when false they are refuted. But 
our objection to the doctrine is, that, unless it be enough to con- 
stitute an hypothesis, to suppose that every event has a cause, it 
has no claim to the appellation of an hypothesis at all. To af- 
firm that sensation, and thought and volition, and irritability 
and secretion, are owing to the principle of life.—and when we 
demand what this principle is, to tell us that it is an agent, a- 
bout which nothing is known,—is neither more nor less than to 
say, that these phenomena are produced by something—-but by 
what, nobody has yet been able to conjecture. To have ascribed 
them to some known power, such as electricity, or the north 
wind, would at all events have been an hypothesis ; and we should 
then have set ourselves about ascertaining, experimentally, whe- 
ther to be electrified, positively or negatively, were to be plus 
or minus alive, or whether vitality be really incompatible with a 
breeze from the south: But, according to our humble metaphy- 
sics, the supposition which supposes nothing, is next to no sup« 
position at all. 

‘ The opinions of Mr Hunter,’ says Mr Abernethy, ‘ deserve at 
least to be respectfully and attentively considered. That he was a 
man of genius, according to the beautiful definition of that quality 
given by Dr Johnson; that he possessed the power of mind that 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates, the energy without which 
judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; cannot, I think, be doubt- 
ed by any one who has carefully considered his writings. That he 
was a man of uncommon industry, by which he collected abundance 
of facts (preparations rather), will be admitted by every one who 
has ever beheld his museum. That he was a man of constant and 
deep reflection, is to me equally apparent. 

‘ Many persons have genius without industry ; others industry 
without genius ; and many who possess both, are still deficient in 
judgment.’ p. 18. 

* That Mr Hunter was also a man of constant and deep reflec- 
tion, that he possessed this enviable power of mind, so essential to 
the perfection of thie intellectual character, is to mé sufficiently ap- 
parent ; for I know of no opinion of his that was lightly or loosely 
formed, or that was not logically and cautiously deduced from the 
facts before him: and though, from the subsequent increase of know- 
ledge, the validity of some of his opinions may now be doubted, yet 
most of them, from the same cause, become more firmly established. 
With all his genius, knowledge, and reflection, Mr Hunter was not, 
however, a brilliant character amongst us. He had not the happy 
talent of displaying the stores of his mind, nor of communicating te 
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others the same perception of the importance of his facts and opi. 
nions as he himself entertained. Perhaps it may have arisen from 
my attending more to his facts and opinions, than to his mode of ex. 
plaining them, that I have been led to form so high an estimate of 
his intellectual powers. I can draw no other inferences from the 
facts than those which he has drawn, and therefore am } a convert 
to his opinions.’ p. 21. 

This is a very elegant efoge, no doubt; but it is not just the 
one we should have pronounced. Having no wish, however, 
to compete with Mr Abernethy in this species of composition, 
we shall content ourselves with remarking, that, while we look 
upon Mr Hunter to have been a singularly acute and faithful 
observer, both of the natural structure of the ‘body, and its mor- 
bid changes, and to have promoted the science of surgery more 
by his treatise on Inflammation, than all the surgeons in Europe 
had done before him, by all their works put together, w we scarce- 
ly know any physiologist , who, in his reasonings respecting the 
causes both of healthy and diseased phenomena, thinks and ex- 
presses himself, in general, with greater vagueness and incon- 
sistency. 

No part of his writings affords so many proofs of this, as his 
Treatise on the Blood. It is here that we find his speculations 
respecting the vital principle in general, and the life of the blood 
in particular; and really, although we have not confined our- 
selves to a single perusal of his reasonings on these subjects, we 
are not sure that we yet fully comprehend them. According to 
our present understanding of them, however, he seems to heve 
maintained, that the principle of life was a matter diffused over 
the whole system ;—that it formed a constituent part of all the 
fluids as well as solids ;—that the brain and nerves were princi- 
pally composed of it ;—and that to it every part of the machine 
owed its peculiar properties, and its power of resisting decom- 
position. With respect to the source of this matter, he scems 
to have had no settled opinion; for we find him advancing two 
very different suppositions regardin;: it, almost in the same pa- 
ragraph. One is, that the motion of the blood on the solids, 
generates it in the solids, and the motion of the solids on the 
blood, in the blood; the other, that the blood supplies it to all 
parts of the machine, along with their nourishment. 

The remarks we have already made, render it quite unneces- 
sary, we trust, to reply formally to this modification of the doc- 
trine of life. Iisa conjecture— if conjecture it ean be called 
—which has not a single argument in its support, and which ex- 
plains nothing. And,. indeed, were it not that the general tone 
in which it is advanced, clearly shows it to have been a favour- 
ite topic with its author, it is accompanied with one remark, 
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which we should have been disposed to interpret into a distrust 
of its soundness, even on his part. ‘ Life,’ says he, ‘ isa 
‘ property we do not uinderstand: We can only see the necessary 
‘ Jeading steps toward it.’ 

In ascribing life to the fluids, as well as solids of the body, 
Mr Huntey seems in reality to have meant, that the supposi- 
tion should apply only to the blood. The merit of this spe+ 
culation, we believe, i is entirely his own. * To conceive,’ says 
he, * that blood is endowed with life, while circulating, ‘is 

‘ perhaps carrying the in agination as far as it will 205 but the 
* diffic culty arises merely from its being fluid,—the mind not be- 
‘ ing accustomed to the idea of a living fluid. ’ Nothing, we 
apprehend, can be truer than this; and we will only add, that 
the difficulty is one, which, we suspect, few imaginations will 
entirely succeed in overcoming. It is just as incorrect to say, 
that blood enjoys life, as it is to maintain, that malt possesses 
distillation: Blood is the material employed in the process,— 
life, the process itself. 

Nor is there, we believe, in all physiology, any example of 
an analogy more loose, or an induction more imperfect, than 
that which seems to have suggested this theory to the mind of 
Mr Hunter. Assuming, in the frst place, that the contrac- 
tion of a muscle is, of itself, a sufficient proof that it is possessed 
of life, he then maintains, that muscular contraction, and the 
coagulation of the blood, are analogous phenomena ;—that is 
that the decomiposition of a fluid, by which it is separated into 
two parts, one a little thicker than the other, and by which its 
chemical constitution is for ever altered, is similar to the tem- 
porary shortening of an organized fibre, unaccompanied by the 
slightest perceptible change in its elementary composition. And 
in order to strengthen this analogy, he endeavours to show, by 
a variety of experiments, that the coagulation of the fluid, "anid 
the. contraction of the fibre, are often promoted or retarded by 
the same chemical circumstances. The experiments, however, 
have no pretens ions to accuracy in themselves ; ill even if 
they had, they are altogether inconclusive. Phenomena, in 
reality very different from each other, may be modified in a si- 
milar manner by the same cause. It has never, we believe, been 
considered by physiologi: sts as any argument for the similarity 
of sensation and voluntary motion, that both are effectu: ally 
destroyed by a large dose of a narcotic. In the nezt place, 
with the view of lessening our natural tardiness to conceive that 
a simple fluid can be e ndowed with life, he brings forward ex- 
periments, by which he imagines it to be clearly established, 
that both the yolk and the white of the egg are examples of this 
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phenomenon. Here, however, as in the former instance, the 
experiments are faulty, and do not warrant the conclusions de- 
duced from them. 

Such are the doctrines, of which Mr Abernethy is bold enough 
to maintain the probability and rationality in the pamphlet be- 
fore us. Of the nature of his defence, we shall allow our read- 
ers to judge, entirely from his own language; for, as Mr Aber- 
nethy, in becoming the champion of Mr Hunter, has borrowed 
a little of his armour of obscurity, it is more than probable that 
we should misrepresent, in endeavouring to interpret, his mean- 
ing. Lesides, it is right that our readers should be presented 
with a few specimens of that eloquence, which is calculated to 
move the feelings of a Royal College of Surgeons. 

Before proceeding, however, to any extracts, it is proper to 
observe, that Mr Abernethy has attributed opinions to Mr Hun- 
ter respecting the nature of the Vital Principle, directly the re- 
verse, it seems to us, of those which that physiologist actual] 
entertained. He is uniformly represented by Mr Abernethy as 
supposing that the principle of life is ‘ a subtile and invisible 
* substance, of a very quickly and powerfully mobile nature ;’ 
whereas, Mr Hunter himself, without once affirming that he 
regarded it as either subtile, or invisible, or the contrary, dis- 
tinctly states, in the only paragraph in which its circumstances 
with respect to motion or rest are considered, that it is a mo- 
tionless matter. * 

The following passages comprehend the whole substance of 
Mr Abernethy’s inquiry into the application of the hypothesis 
of the Vital Principle to the explanation of Irritability. 

‘ I proceed to inquire,’ says he, ‘ into Mr Hunter’s opinion, that 
irritability is the effect of some subtile, mobile, invisible substance, 
superadded to the evident structure of muscles, or other forms of 
vegetable and animal matter, as magnetism is to iron, and as elec- 
tricity is to various substances with which it may be connected. Mr 
Hunter doubtless thought,,apd:L believe. most persons do think, that 
in magnetic and electtic motions, a subtile invistble.substance, of a 
very quickly and powerfully mobile nature, puts in motion other bodies 
which are evident to the senses, and are of a nature more gross and 
inert. To be as convinced as I am of the probability of Mr Hun- 
ter’s Theory as a (of the) cause of irritability, it is, I am aware, 
necessary to be as convinced as I am that electricity is what I have 
now supposed it to be, and that it pervades all nature, To obtain 
this conviction, it is necessary that the facts connected with this sub- 
ject should be attentively considered ; but for such an examination 
I have no time ; neither would it be considered as suitable to the ge- 
neral design of these Lectures.’ p. SY. 
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‘ Taking it for granted that the opinions generally entertained con- 
cerning the cause of electrical motions are true, analogy would in- 
duce us to suppose, that similar motions might be produced by si- 
milar causes, in matter organized as it is found to be in the vegetable 
and animal systems. 

‘ The phenomena of electricity and of life correspond. Electri- 
city may be attached to, or inhere, in a wire: It may be suddenly 
dissipated, or have its powers annulled; or it may be removed by de- 
grees or in portions, and the wire may remain less and less strongly 
electrified, in proportion as it is abstracted. So life inheres in vege- 
tables and animals; it may sometimes be suddenly dissipated, or 
have its powers abolished, though in general it is lost by degrees, 
without any apparent change taking place in the structure ; and in 
either case putrefaction begins when life terminates. 

* The motions of electricity are characterized by their celerity and 
force; so are the motions of irritability. The motions of electricity 
are vibratory ; so likewise are those of irritability. When by long 
continued exertion the power of muscles is fatigued, or when it is 
feeble, their vibratory or tremulous motions are manifest to common 
observation; but the same kind of motion may be perceived at all 
times by attention, as has been shown by Dr Woolaston in the Cro- 
onian lecture for the year 1810. It is then I think manifest, that 
Mr Hunter's conjectures are the most probable of any that have been 
offered as to the cause of irritability.’ p. 41. 

That the same doctrine is fully adequate to the explanation of 
all the functions of the nervous system, is shown with equal spi- 
rit, and still more admirable brevity, thus— 

‘ Mr Hunter's opinion of a subtile and mobile substance, inhering 
im the nervous chords, is not essentially different from that of Hal- 
ler. He does not indeed suppose it to be confined in tubes, neither 
does the philosophy of the present time require such a supposition ; 
for no one at present will doubt that a subtile substance may be at- 
tached to, or inhere in a chord, without mechanical confinement. 
Will not a wire when electrified continue to be so, if surrounded by 
non-conductors? Experiments made on the limbs of animals with 
electricity, produced in the manner first explained by Volta, show 
that different parts of the body have different conducting powers ; 
skin and membrane being very bad conductors—and brain, muscle 
and blood, being remarkably good ones. 

* The celerity with which motions are transmitted from the tangi- 
ble extremities of nerves most distant from the brain, and the cele- 
rity with which volition is transmitted to the muscles, in consequence 
of sensations thus induced, are sufficient to convince us that such 
effects must be produced by the motions of a very mobile substance. 
It is not necessary to suppose, that when such motions are trans- 
mitted along the nervous chords, an evident motion of the visible 
matter of those chords should be induced. Electrical motions take 
place along a wire, without occasioning any visible motion of the 
metal itself. ? p: 69. , 
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* In the first Lecture, I endeavoured to show, that Mr Hunter’s 
theory of life was verifiable, and that it afforded the most rational 
solution of the cause of irritability, which had hitherto been offered 
to the public. It now appears that it does not éFsentially differ trom 
that of the best physiologists with regard to the explanation it af. 
fords of the nervous functions.’ p. 79. 

Lastly, Mr Abernethy undertakes to prove, that the Hunte- 
rian hypothesis is sufficient to account for the prevention of pu- 
trefaction and the regulation of temperature in living bodies; 
which he does in the following manner, 

‘ If the vital principle of Mr Hunter be not electricity, at least 
we have reason to believe it is of a similar nature, and has the power 
of regulating electrical operations. hat electricity is the great che. 
mist both in organized and unorganized bodies, will be generally cre- 
dited ; and that the power which combines may also prevent decom. 
position, is too obvious to need discussion. ‘That electricity is cap- 
able of augmenting and diminishing the temperature of unorganiz- 
ed matter, is well known. Does not platina wire drop like wax in 
fusion, when it intervenes between the different ends of the Voltaic 
battery ? and do not the spherules of rain fall to the ground at mid- 
summer as firmly frozen as in the depth of winter, when they pass 
through a stratum of air refrigerated by electrical operations? | 
believe I need say no more on these subjects.’ p. 88. 

* Thus,’ concludes Mr Abernethy, * my mind rests at peace in 
thinking on the subject of life as it has been taught by Mr Hunter. ' 
p- 94. 

Now, whatever our alithor. may have intended this § Inquiry’ 
to be, we think it must be pretty ap parent to every one, that it 
is any thing but a defence of Mr Hunter's theory, It is the de- 
velopment of a speculation altogether peculiar to himself: And 
if its object be not to maintain, that life is electricity, which Mr 
Abernethy, very inconsistently with his argument disavows, it 
is, that since there is one subtile, invisidle, and powerfully motile, 
substance, in nature, there may be another ;—a proposition, 
we should think, which few will be inclined to deny. 

‘ The experiments of Sir Kiumphrey Davy,’ says Mr Abernethy, 
* seem to me to form an important link in the connexion of our know- 
ledge of dead and living matter. He has solved the great and long 
hidden mystery of chemical attraction, by showing that it depends up- 
on the electric properties which the atoms of different species of mat- 
ter possess: nay, by giving to an alkali electric properties which did 
not originally belong to it, he has been able to control the ordinary 
operations of nature, and to make potash pass through a strong acid 
without any combination taking place. .That electricity is something, 
I could never doubt; and theretore it follows as a consequence, in my 
opinion, that it must be every where connected with those atoms of 
matter which form the masses that are cognizable to our senses 
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and that it enters into the composition of every thing, inanimate or 
animate. If then it be electricity that produces all the chemical 
changes, we so constantly observe, in surrounding inanimate objects, 
analogy induces us to believe that i: is electricity which also performs 
all the chemical operations in living bodies; that the universal che- 
mist resides in them, and exercises in some degree peculiar powers, 
because it possesses a peculiar apparatus. 

* Sir Humphrey Davy’s experiments also lead us to believe, that 
it is electricity, extricated and accumulated in ways not clearly un- 
derstood, which causes those sudden and powerful motions in masses 
of inert matter, which we occasionally witness with wonder and dis- 
may ; that it is electricity which causes the whirlwind, and the wa- 
ter spout, and which ‘ with ‘its sharp and sulphurous bolt splits the 
* unwedgeable and gnarled oak,’ and destroys our most stable edi- 
fices; that it is electricity which by its consequences makes the firm 
earth tremble, and throws up subterraneous matter from volcanos. 

* When therefore we perceive in the universe at large, a cause of 
rapid and powertul motions of masses of inert matter, may we not 
naturally conclude that the inert molecules of vegetable and animal 
mater, may be made to move in a similar manner, by a similar 
cause? 

It is not meant to be affirmed that electricity is life. There are 
strong analogies between electricity and magnetism; and yet I do 
not know that any one has been hardy enough to assert their abso- 
lute identity. I only mean to prove, that Mr Hunter’s Theory is 
verifiable, by showing that a subtile substance, of a quickly and pow- 
erfully mobile nature, seems to pervade every thing, and appears to 
be the life of the world; and therefore it is probable that a similar 
substance pervades organized bodies, and produces similar effects in 
them. 

‘ The experiments of Sir H. Davy seem to realize the specula- 
tions of philosophers, and to verify the deductions of reason, by de- 
monstrating the existence of a subtile, active, vital principle, per- 
vading all nature, as has heretofore been surmised, and denominated 
the Anima Mundi. ‘The opinions which in former times were a jus- 
tiflable hypothesis, seem to me now to be converted into a rational 
theory.’ p. 49-52. 

If there be any man who believes, that Sir Humphry Davy has 
really done all this, or who has suffered himself to be so borne 
away by these * whirlwinds’ and * water-spouts’ of Mr Aber- 
nethy, as to look upon his body as a Leyden phial, we fear that 
we should exhaust our vital principle in endeavouring to dispel 
the illusion. Certainly we shall not make the attempt. We 
have laid down, of late, a plan of the strictest economy as to the 
expenditure of that portion of the wary quckly and powerfully 
mobile substance which has fallen to our share; and we are not 

ithout hopes that it may thereby be made to last for three- 
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score years to come. It is part of that plan, not to squander it, 
in our youth, either in ‘ splitting gnarled oaks,’ or convincing 
unreasonable physiologists. 


Arr. VII. The Letters of Lard Nelson to Lady Hamilton ; 
with a Supplement of interesting Letters, by distinguished Cha- 
racters. 2 vol. 8vo. pp.545. London, Lovewell & Co. 
1814. 


WE scarcely remember to have seen a more reprehensible 

publication ; or one in which the frailties of the Mighty 
Dead have been more wantonly and barbarously unveiled—with- 
out the possibility or indeed the pretext of any other motive than 
that of the sordid and miserable profit that may be made of the 
exibition. The man who should violate the last hallowed retreat 
of his war-worn frame, and display, for hire, the naked and 
festering limbs of the departed hero to the gaze of the brutal 
multitude, would be guilty, we think, of a less profunation. 
The outrage against decency, and the offence to all generous 
feeling, would not at least be aggravated in such a case, as we 
cannot help fearing they are here, by the strangest ingratitude, 
and the most incredible breach of confidence: tor who but the 
receiver of these letters eould have the means of giving them to 
the public ? who but the olyect of this guilty, but ardent and de- 
voted love, could have betrayed its follies and its frenzy to our 
gaze ?—We are aware that an advertisement has appeared in 
the newspapers, which professes to disclaim, on the part of 
Lady Hamilton, any concern with this lamentable publication: 
but it is difficult to pay any regard to such an intimation, while 
the work is allowed to go on. The genuineness of the let- 
ters is not denied ; nor is any statement given of their having 
been surreptitiously withdrawn from her keeping. If this had 
been the case, however, or if the publication had in any other 
way been undertaken real/y without her consent, or against her 
inclination, it is perfectly notorious that she might have stopt 
it in little more than twenty-four hours, by applying to the 
Court of Chancery. Instead of this, it is blazoned in every 
newspaper, and in every shop-window in the kingdom; and a 
great and unhallowed profit is daily made by the sale of a 
work, the manuscript of which was, beyond all question, the 
property of Lady Hamilton. If this property has actually been 
stolen from her, never human being had such an interest to re- 
claim it; for never was any one exposed to more painful im- 
putations by the uses to which it has been turned. ‘The uni- 
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versal impression is, that Lady Hamilton has sold the love-let- 
ters—the indefensible and imprudent, but most confidential love- 
jetters—addressed to her by Lord Nelson, to a bookseller for 
money ! and that the only being upon earth by whom he could 
have borne that they should be seen—the only being, indeed, 
by whom they could be seen without injuring and lowering his 
fame—has, for the sake of a few pounds, exposed them to the 
eyes of the world! It would be an infinite relief to us to be 
freed from this impression; but, while it remains with us, we 
cannot avoid saying, that the disgust and indignation which it 
excites, is only aggravated by the consideration, that it is a wo- 
man who has called forth these most uncomfortable sensations. 

But though the mischief is done and irreparable—and though 
all the odious details of these volumes are already in the 
hands of those from whom it was most important to have with- 
held them, we should still have hesitated about adding to their 
publicity by our notice, had we not come to be satisfied, that 
even the private habits of such aman as Lord Nelson, when they 
are evidenced, as in this instance, by the undoubted testimon 
of his own letters, are matter of history, and must pass as sad 
into the records of the age. In noticing them, however, we 
shall carefully avoid giving circulation to the anecdotes (not, we 
grieve to say, always the most creditable) which these volumes 
bring before us, of private individuals, whose connexion with 
the great man will certainly not prevent their names from re- 
turning to the shelter of oblivion immediately after their earthly 
course isrun. ‘To preserve any of these, can serve no good pur- 
pose; for the censor, we conceive, has no right to drag into no- 
tice the vices or the follies which he may meet on his legitimate 
field, if it appear that they have been carried unfairly and forcibly 
thither, out of the shade in which they were naturally doomed 
to live their little hour. 

The charge of bookmaking, to which this publication is lia- 
ble beyond even the ordinary run of such works, may appear 
but trifling, after the grave accusations we have been alluding to. 
It is proper, however, to notice, that the letters of Lord Nelson 
occupy only about 230 pages of the whole. The rest are letters 
of various persons to Lady Elamilton—introduced under the 
pretence of illustrating Lord Nelson’s letters, but, in reality, 
bearing little or no reference to them; and a very few letters of 
Lady Hamilton herself—not half a dozen, and such as create no 
sort of wish to see more of them. 

The advertisement prefixed is a curious production. The 
mutual attachment, it is said, of Lord Nelson and Lauy Ha- 
milton is so generally known, that any ‘ notes, however desire- 
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able and explanatory, might not have been deemed perfectly de- 
corous!’ ‘Then, it seems, some parts of the correspondence 
« have heen suppressed from the most honourable feelings to in- 
dividuals, as they would certainly have given pain.’ Now, 
though we cannot prove by quotations how little regard has been 
paid to such a principle in this compilation, without renewing 
the offence, and giving additional pain to private individuals, we 
will venture to say, that there are many of the pages now before 
us, which the persons who figure in them would give no small por- 
tion of their whole worldly possessions to have suppressed. A sort 
of apology is made for not dedicating to the British Navy these 
volumes—containing the sad monument of the frailties and fol- 
lies of its brightest ornament; «nd a promise, probably intend- 
ed as a threat, is held out, that a mass of other letters from 
Lord Nelson, on public and private affairs, is preparing for the 
press ; which, it seems. are to throw ‘ livlt on political trans- 
actions at present very imperfectly understood.’ 
The letters of Lord Nelson, now published, exhibit the pic- 
ture of a warm, affectionate anc generous nature—litile under 
the guidance of reason, not at all controuled by prudence, giving 
way to every gust of feeling or passion, and prone to pour 
forth, without the least restraint, the most hearty expressions of 
the sentiments that inspire it. We should, however, ill dis- 
charge cur duty if we stopt here. But extreme, and more than 
seaman. like imprudence, ts not the amount of the charge which 
these effusions convey against his conduct. ‘There is percepti- 
ble also a culpable disregard of domestic ties, and a neglect, ap- 
proaching to cruelty, of one whom he was bound by honour, as 
well as religion, ‘morality, and law, to cherish. This neglect, 
the consequence of an improper passion, seems (as frequently 
happens in minds otherwise virtuous) to have rankled to a de- 
gree of hatred, frum the workings of sell-reproach. Nor cana 
more melancholy instance be tound of the maxim, that we are 
apt to dislike those whom we have wronged, and thus preposte- 
rously to visit on them the sins of our own injustice. Lord Nel- 
son was married to a most amiable woman, of bis own free choice, 
his equal in birth and fortune, and of suitable years; whose 
character through life is allowed to have been whoily without re- 
roach. His letters to her were formerly published, we believe 
. his own permission ; and we remember to have read one, 
written in the year 1798, in some religious Magazine, where it 
was recorded for edification sake. It breathed a pure spirit of 
piety and self-humiliation; and a warm affection to his fair cor- 
resposdent. Just about that time he fell in love with Lady Ha- 
milton ; and we very svon find him not merely wholly alienated 
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from his wife, but expressing: a dislike of her, and in pretty plain 
terms hinting that she stood in the way of his happiness. After 
Sir William Hamilton’s death, this feeling seems to grow strong- 
er; and these volumes contain undou! sted proofs, that a desire 
to ‘be relieved from the impediment was familiar to his mind, 
and, by a strange inconsistency, sometimes present even in its 
devotional moods. 

The effusions of his passion, with such trifles as lovers write 
about, and a pretty indiscriminate abuse of every man, woman 
and child, whom he has occasion to mention, except Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton and one or two of their common 
friends, not amounting in the whole to quite six privileged 
persons, make up the bulk, if not the whole, of his letters. 
Such of our readers as are familiar with this species of com- 
position, will judge for themselves, and correct us if we are 
wrong; but we, who have no knowledge of it except what we 
have “gleaned from the specimens occasionally exhibited in par- 
liamentary and judicial proceedings, should pronounce Lord 
Nelson’s to be equal to the average of love-letters in point of 
literary merit. And although there is scarcely one observation 
to be found in them of any depth or acuteness, or even pleasant- 
ry, in short, above the level of the most empty talking, yet 
it would be ridiculous to doubt, that they might all have been 
produced by a person, who, when the fit was off, could corre- 
spond upon business which he understood like an able and a 
great man. He sat down to throw upon his paper all that was 
in his heart—and left his head pretty much out of the party. 
Had Dr Jubnson written down the expressions of fondness which 
Garrick used to repeat from his hours of endearment with * his 
Tetty,’ perhaps the result would have been worthy of a place 
in this publication. It is a common saying, that * Nelson was 
‘ nothing ashore;’ and the present volumes will be cited in sup- 
port of the remark. If, by this, it is only meant that he spent 
his hours of relaxation as all great men do, in a luxurious en- 
joyment of freedom, and a playful indulgence of all his feelings 
and fancies, voluntarily refraining from any severe exercise of 
his faculties, aud purposely idling his time away, there is perfect 
truth in the statement. His hours on shore were merely his 
hore subsecive ; intervals of absolute vacancy and remission, 
such as other men have by half hours or minutes, or once a 
week ; and we imagine any other man of talents, taken unawares 
in one of his idle intervals, would be found much such a man 
as Nelson. But the statement, we are persuaded, is altogether 
erroneous, if it is intended to insinuate that had Nelson braced 
his mind to any object, though not on his own element, he 
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would have pursued it with no better powers than are indicated 
in this publication : and, full of rhapsody, and meagre of almost 
every thing like thinking, as these letters are, we every now and 
then may descry a trace of vigour, sufficient to show that his 
talents were al dormant. 

It is fit, however, that we should let the reader judge of the 
nature of these letters, by exhibiting afew specimens. For the 
passion, and trifling and abuse, we may take any one at random, 
—* Deal, August 18, 1801. My pearest Emma, Your dear, good, 
kind, and most affectionate letters, from Saturday to last night, are 
arrived, and I feel all you say; and may Heaven bless me, very 
soon, with a sight of your dear angelic face. You are a nonpareil ! 
No, not one fit to wipe your shoes. I am, ever have been, and al- 
ways will remain, your most firm, fixed, and unalterable friend.’ 
Vol. I. p. 48.—* They dine with Billy Pitt to-day; or, rather with 
Mr Long; for Pitt does not keep house, in appearance, although 
he asked me to come and see him: and that I shall do, out of re- 
spect to a great man, although he never did any thing for me or my 
relations. I assure you, my dear friend, that I had rather read and 
hear all your little story of a white hen getting into a tree, an anec- 
dote of Fatima, or hear you call—‘“ Cupidy! Cupidy! ” than any 
speech I shall hear in Parliament: because I know, although you 
can adapt your language and manners to a child, yet that you can 
also thunder forth such a torrent of eloquence, that corruption and 
infamy would sink before your voice, in however exalted a situation 
it might be placed.’ I. p. 92 93.—Again: ‘ My peAnest Emma, 
By the Canopus, Admiral Campbell, I have received all your truly 
kind and affectionate letters, from May 20th to July 3d; with the 
exception of one, dated May 3lst, sent to Naples. This is the first 
communication I have had with England since we sailed.—All 
your letters, my dear leticrs, are so entertaining! and which paint 
so clearly what you are after, that they give me either the great- 
est pleasure or pain. It is the next best thing, to being with you. 
I only desire, my dearest Emma, that you will always believe 
that Nelson’s your own; Nelson’s Alpha and Omega is Emma! I 
cannot alter ; my affection and love is beyond even this world! No- 
thing can shake it, but yourself; and that, I will not allow myself 
to think, for a moment, is possible. I feel, that you are the real 
friend of my bosom,.and dearer to me than life; and, that I am the 
same to you. But I will neither have P.’s nor Q.’s come near you!’ 
I. p. 135, 136. 

But the one which follows, contains, after all the suppres- 
sions, still more.— 

‘ My peanest Betoven * * **, To say, that I think of you by 
day, night, and all day, and all night, but too faintly express my 
feelings of love and affection towards you ***** * * * * * un- 
hounded affection. Our dear, excellent, good **** * * * is the 
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only one who knows any thing of the matter; and she has promised 
me, when you * * * * * * again, to take every possible care of 
you, as a proof of her never-failing regard for your own dear Nel- 
son. Believe me, that I am incapable of wronging you, in thought, 
word, or deed. No; not all the wealth of Peru could buy me for 
one moment: it is all your’s, and reserved whelly for you; and 
***® certainly ****ee% '* from the first moment of ‘our hap- 
PY; dear, enchanting, blessed meeting. The thoughts of such hap- 
piness, my dearest only beloved, makes the blood fly into my head. 

The call of our country, is a duty which you would, deservedly, in 
the cool moments of reflection, reprobate, was I to abandon: and 
I should feel so disgraced, by seeing you ashamed of me! No long- 
er saying—“* This is the man who has.saved his country! This is he 
“ who is the first to go forth to fight our battles, and the last to re- 
“turn!’? And, then, all these honours reflect on you. * Ah!” 
they will think; “ what a man! what sacrifices has he not made, to 
* secure our homes and property ; even the society and happy union 
“ with the finest and most accomplished woman in the world.”” As 
you love, how must you feel! My heart is with you; cherish it. I 
shall, my best beloved, return—if it pleases God—a victor; and it 
shall be my study to transmit an unsullied name. ‘There is no de- 
sire of wealth, no ambition, that could keep me from all my soul 
holds dear. No; it is to save my country, my wife in the eye of 
God; and ****# OR HHKEFSHHEHHHEHHEDHE HEEB EDS 

will tell you that it is all right: and, then, only think of our hap- 
py meeting.—Ever, for ever, I am your's, only your’s, even be- 
yond this world, Nexson & Bronre. For ever, for ever, your 
own Netson.— August 26th, [1803.]’ p. 175—178. 

The most offensive part of this rhapsody, is the allusion to 
his wife. This topic occurs but too often, Thus, in p. 63, 
Vol. I, he calls it * the detestable subject, ’--and expresses great 
pain at the countenance and protection which his venerable fa- 
ther appears to have persisted in affording to that most injured 
matron. In p. 137, afier expressing his hope, that he shall one 
day be married to Lady Hamilton, he adds—plainly alluding 
to his wife—* I wish you would never mention that person’s 
‘name! It works up your anger, for no useful purpose. Her 
* good or bad character, of me or thee, no one cares about.’ 
In one of the last letters he ever wrote, (for it is dated only a 
month before his death), we have this passage :—*‘ I intreat, my 
* dear Emma, that you will cheer up; and we will look forward 
* to many, many happy years, and be surrounded by our child- 
* ren’s children. God Almighty can, when he pleases, remove 
* the impediment. My heart and soul is with you and Horatia. 

‘—I got this line ready, in case a boat should get alu.gside.’ 


II. p- Y7 ie 
Let it not be thought, that we notice these passages, for the sake 
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of exciting a feeling disrespectful to the memory of this great man, 
We have a far higher object in view; and nothing but our Zeal 
for that object could make us submit to the real pain which 
our present occupation inflicts upon us. The notorious fact of 
Lord Nelson’s domestic misconduct to his wife, has too long 
held out a kind of sanction to the false reasoning, which seeks 
to shelter kindred delinquencies under the authority of great ex. 
amples. The very title of this audacious publication—* Lord 
Nelson's Letters to Lady Hamilton, ? recalls the bad fame of that 
unhappy connexion ; so that it is in vain to stifle the discussion 
and the false impressions which it may engender: And all that 
remains, therefore, is to counteract the bad effects of so fatal 
an example, by bestowing upon it, even in this exalted instance, 
the reprobation it so amply deserves. Without stating it for. 
mally as a proposition, that all men may do wrong, because a 
great man did so, (alas! how happy would it be if we were 
never influenced by doctrines more dangerously sophistica |—if 
all our false principles of action were thus boldly stated in the 
repulsive form of manifest error!), it is to be feared that the 
knowledge of his faults sooths many 4 conscience, and is made 
the salve to heal over those wholesome wounds, through which 
remorse might otherwise open an avenue to virtue. The public 
opinion, too, may be affected imperceptibly, and the last check 
destroyed for ever upon baser spirits, whom no workings of con- 
science can reach. ‘The community may cease to despise, with 
such undivided contempt, as it now does, thervile and degraded 
wretch, who maltreats her whom he has taken for better and for 
worse, and vowed to protect for life. ‘The conduct most befit- 
ting a coward, an effeminate and besotted tyrant, may no long- 
er call forth the unanimous execration of Englishmen, when 
they vaguely hear it said, that * Nelson did so.’ If unhappily 
it be true, that, to a certain degree, though far less than may 
be alleged, this gallant man’s lite held out such evil example, 
we must apply the only remedy within our reach, by freely ex- 
pressing the indignation which it excites, even in his case; and 
instead of Jetting the puny imitators of his faults find a shelter 
under his authority, we must let it be distinctly seen, that as not 
all the glories of his illustrious life can save his memory from the 
reproots of the virtuous and the wise, when they contemplate 
his defects,—so the public indignation shall fall with overwhelm- 
ing force upon those who can “only ape his imperfections. As 
weil might they cite the example of Julius Caesar for enormities, 
at wich human nature shudders ;—or of Lord Nelson himself, 
for the dreadful prostitution of the name and power of England, 
to purposes of murder and treachery,—under the influence of the 
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same woman who has now given his love-letters to the world. 
—To return to these productions— 

We must notice the tone of scurrilous abuse of almost all his 
friends, especially in the navy. ‘This may sometimes be traced, 
no doubt, to the ill-humour of the moment; but generally it 
arises from some personal interest, as a quarrel about prize-mo- 
ney; or from the circumstance, which he seems never to have 
forgiven, of the person in question being either his superior of- 
ficer, or a Lord of the Admiralty. But the thing never to be 
pardoned, is when an inferior officer gets into this latter station, 
and has, or is thought to have, authority over him. _ It is pain- 
ful to see with what pertinacity he pursues Sir ‘T. Troubridge 
merely for this offence ; and no kindness is ever able to disarm 
him; on the contrary, he takes it all for perfidy. Lord St 
Vincent (to whom he owed the fleet which conquered at the 
Nile) is habitually attacked in the same way ; although his let- 
ters never mention Lord Nelson without ‘the warmest expres- 
sions of admiration and esteem. Sir Alexander Ball and others 
fare little better. And then, when he has to deal with ordinary 
mortals, especially women, there is no coarse or scurrilous epi- 
thet that he does not fling around him in profusion. So much 
so, that although these letters were addressed to his mistress, 
we dare not so far offend common decency as to transcribe any 
one of them entire. 

The impatience of command which we have noticed, leads to 
a remark respecting this great man’s public life, not unworthy 
of notice. He seems to have been formed by nature not only 
for the highest station—but for no other; and to have been alike 
incapable ‘of occasionally falling into a subordinate part, and of 
contenting himself with a share of any joint operation. Mr 
Southey, in his life of him, is pe rpetually throwing out insinua- 
tions against the other officers who refused to concur in all Nel- 
son’s projects ; as if those distinguished characters were bound 
to disobey orders from home, in order to gratify the curiosity 
of this commodore—whose projects on shore would almost always 
have led to a mere experiment upon the bravery of English sol- 
diers and sailors. Nor does he ever reflect that Lord Nelson, 
except at Teneriffe, where he failed, was in point of fact wholly 
confined to his own element, in the marvellous exploits which 
made him so famous. If every commanding officer had acted so 
completely for himself, and with such disregard of orders or com- 
bined plans from home; nay, if only a very few officers had 
acted so, the speedy ruin of our affairs must have ensued ; the 
army and navy would have become one scene of confasion. 
Possessing such a commander, the government could not do 
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better than give him its largest station, and an unlimited discre. 
tion in the employment of his forces ; but nothing short of 
wielding all the forces, military as well as naval, Teisever he 
went, would satisfy him; and this appears to have been his 
desire, as much when he was a commodore with a few sail 
under him, as when he commanded the whole Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. Nay, we find him very frequently interfering in 
matters purely civil, in political negotiations, and in affairs c Con 
nected with the relations of peace or war, and of treaties actually 
pending, and wholly unknown to him—and sometimes against 
orders, and on notions of his own. His letters, (for he always 
appears to have been a great writer, whether in love or war), 

contained accounts of his motives, which were generally some 
vague feeling of his own, or some notion of what was fitting the 
national character, without the least regard to reason, order, or 
calculation ;—his contempt of which he pretty freely expresses: 

And he often talks of ‘ throwing himself upon his country for 
© his defence, ’—as if the voice of the multitude, and not the or- 
der of the government, were the proper rule of an officer. Of 
course Mr Southey always admires these flights ; and expresses 
his decided contempt of the other commanders who thwarted 
his hero, by refusing to disobey the commands of their supe- 
riors, and to entrust him with the disposal of their forces. The 
biographer, indeed, upon these occasions, seems to set himself 
up as a kind of Nelson also; and assumes the same superio- 
rity over Nelson’s brother officers, as he himself did. No 
calculating—no forethought—no prudential considerations for 
Mr Southey. You must fight away without looking on one 
side or the other, if you would please him. And as for the infe- 
rior questions—of what advantage you are to get by it—how 
you are to succeed—whether or not you are sure of being whol- 
ly destroyed—these are the suggestions of narrow and timid 
minds, who have never yet learnt the true maxim, so decisive ol 
all such subjects, and embracing the whole art military of that 
learned author--that by mere volition or determination to con- 
quer, any given force may perform any service required. W 
mention these bear without any wish to detract from the ge- 

neral merits of Mr S yuthey’s work ; of which we have former: 
ly said that we think very highly. 

It is a more pleasing task to turn from the frailties to the me- 
rits of the great man whose heart now lies exposed to view,’ in 
its most private, unstudied, and unrestrained effusions. Every 
here and there we see traits of some friendship almost as warn 
as the passion which has dictated the bulk of the correspond: 
ence. The pale of his favour seems indeed to have been very 
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confiried ; bit the few within it are cherished with a zeal pro 
portioned to. the vehemence of his abuse against all beyond it. 
Captdin Parker; who seems to have beén dying of wounds re- 
ceived in battle, and a Mrs ‘Thomson and her child, appear, 
ier Lady Hamilton, principally to occupy bis thoughts. 
‘There was some love-story cornectetl with the latter which ma- 
nifestly excited his sympathy in an extraordinary degree. But 
itis pleasing to observe so frequently the breaking forth of the 
only principle, aniounting in him to a passion, which could suc- 
cessfully combat his extravagant love,—we mean that mighty love 
of his counfry, and that thirst for glory, which for the most part 
engrossed his soul,—bearing his shattered frame through every 
sulfering, mortification, and danger, and lifting him, at last, to 
ie very height of renown, when it carried him to a death per- 
‘ps the most gloridus that ever closed the existence of a war- 
‘ior. There is something extremely affecting in the invariable 
constancy with which his military ardour rises superior to all 
his other passions, aud remajns unsubdued amidst. the wreck: 
of ali other principles aud leclings :—it seems alone to have vane 
guished, or even resisted his love. * You ask me,’ says he, 
* my dear friend, if 1 am going on more expeditions? And, 
‘even if I was to forfeit your friendslrip, which is dearer to me 
‘than all the world, ‘} can tell you nothing. _ For, I go out ; 
‘ if} [ see the enemy, and ean get at them, it-is my duty: and 
‘ you would naturally hate me, if I kept back one moment. I 
* Jong to pay them, Jor their, tricks tother day, the debt of a 
‘ drubbing, which, surely, Vil pay: but when, where, or how, 
‘ it is impossible, your owsr good sense must tell you, for me or 
‘ mortal man.to say. I shall act mot in a rash or hasty man- 
‘ner; that you may rely, and on which I gite you my word of 
‘honour. Just going off. Ever, for evet, your faithful 
* Netson & Bronte.’ 

We extract the following letter with pleasure ; it is extremely 
interesting, as being one of the last he wrote, and containing @ 
pointed allusion tostlie approaching battle of ‘Trafalgar. 

Victory, Oct. 1, 1805: MY pearest Emma, It is a relief to me, 
to take up the pen, and write you a line ; for I havé had, about four 
o'clock this morning, one of my dreadful spasms, which has almost 

nervated me. Itis Very odd! I was hardly ever better than yes- 
terday. Freemantle stayed with me till eight o'clock, and I slept 
uncommonly well; but, was awoke with this disorder. My opinion 
of its effect, some one day, has néver altered. However, it is en- 
tirely gone off, iid Tam only quite weak. The good people of Eng- 
Jand will not believe, that rest of body and mind ts necessary for me ! 
But, perhaps, this spasm may not come again these six months. I 
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‘had been writing seven hours yesterday; perhaps, that had some 
hand in bringing it upon me. I joined the fleet late on the evening 
of the 28th of September, but could not communicate with them 
until the next morning. I believe, my arrival was most welcome; 
not only to the commander of the fleet, but also to every individual 
in it: and, when I came to explain to them the Nelson touch, it was 
like an electric shock. Some shed tears, all approved—* It was 
* new, it was singular, it was simple! ’’ and, from Admirals down. 
wards, it was repeated—“ It must succeed, if ever they will allow 
“us to get at them! You are, my Lord, surrounded by friends 
** whom you inspire with confidence.” Some may be Judas’s ; but 
the majority are certainly much pleased with my commanding them,’ 
The thing least to be looked for, and certainly the greatest 
curiosity in the work, is a Copy of Verses by this great com- 
mander. They are worth little for their poetical merits ; and 
yet any one of them is worth a volume of the wretched stuff 
contained in Lady Hamilton’s letter to Mr Alexander Davidson, 
beginning with 
* IT think, I have not lost my heart ; 
Since I, with truth, can swear, ’ 
and ending thus, 
* Then, do not rob me of my heart, 
Unless you first forsake it ; 
And, then, so wretched it would be, 
Despair alone will take it.’ ITI. 128. 
We extract the verses of Nelson as really much better. He 
¢alls them ‘ a few lines wrote in a late gale. ’— 
* Though ’s polish’d verse superior shine, 
Though sensibility grace every line ; 
Though her soft Muse be far above all praise, 
And female tenderness inspire her lays : 
Deign to receive, though unadorn’d 
By the poetic art, 
The rude expressions which bespeak 
A Sailor’s untaught heart ! 
A heart susceptible, sincere, and true ; 
A heart, by fate, and nature, torn in two: 
One half, to duty and his country due ; 
The other, better half, to love and you! 
Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 
The empire of the sea; 
Than Henry shall renounce his faith, 
AND PLIGHTED VOWS, TO THEE! 
And waves on waves shall cease to roll, 
And tides forget to flow ; 
Ere thy true Henry’s constant love, 
Or ebb, or change, shall know.’ I. 30. 
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We have now taken notice of the passages in this Correspond- 
ence which are the most pleasing, as well as those which are 
most calculated to give offence. There is nothing little or mean, 
however, in the failings to be remarked here, if we except the 
evidences which appear of the two lovers having been in a sort 
of plot to obtain for Lady Hamilton a legacy from the Duke of 
Queensberry. This scheme, which seems to have been pretty 
hotly pursued, is every now and then ae out with an in- 
congruity somewhat laughable, in the middle of his highest rap- 
tures. ‘Thus, 

‘ Captain Hallowell is so good as to take home, for me, wine as 
by the inclosed list ; and, if I can, some honey. The Spanish honey 
is so precious, that if [any one has] a cut, or sore throat, it is used 
to cure it. I mention this, in case you should wish to give the Duke 
ajar. The smell is wonderful! It is to be produced no where, but 
in the mountains near Rosas. The Cyprus wine, one hogshead, was 
for Bonaparte. I would recommend the wine-cooper drawing it off : 
and you can send a few dozens to the Duke; who, I know, takes a 
glass every day at two o'clock. I wish, I had any thing else to send 
you ; but, my dearest Emma, you must take the will for the deed. ’ 

This epistle soars immediately to lighter regions. ‘The * Lord 
‘ of Love,’ is not scared away and made to * spread his light 
‘ pinions, ’ at smell of Cyprus wine and Spanish honey, and at 
sight of the ancient Duke and his two-o’cluck glass ;—but the 
letter passes quite naturally from these low subjects, and concludes 
about * eternal attachment and affection,’ and ‘ for ever and 
‘ ever,’ and * your, only your,’ &c. 

Akin to this topic, is the state of Lady Hamilton’s finances, 
to which we find frequent allusions. ‘There is a letter from 
her to Mr Addington, whom she implores to grant her a portion 
of * her ever- honoured husband’s pension,’ bewailing ‘ her irre- 
‘ parable loss,’ stating that she is ‘ most sadly bereaved,’ hav- 
ing lost not merely * her dear Sir Wiiliam,’ but the enjoyment 
of his income. She subscribes herself (as many persons may in 
addressing the same worthy character), * with respect more than 
* she can weld utter.’ We have often witnessed attempts to set 
up tor this lady, some such claim to the public bounty, as she here 
prefers to the easy nature of the late minister, and as Lord Nelson 
urged not very decorously in his last-will. It would have been 
an insult, however, we must say, to the country, if such a prayer 
had veen complied with, The public feelings were sufficiently 
outraged by the astonishing omission of Lady Nelson, in the 
honours aud wealth bestowed on the family at Lord Nekon’s 
death. The Government, on that occasion, took part with his 
unwarrantable caprice, and neglected that amiable and excellent 
woman, (as all who have ever mentioned her name admit her 
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to be), merely because she had been most causeless!v nezlected 
by her husband. It encouraged the base and un-English feel 
ings which too frequently lead, what is called fashion: ible soe icty, 

to take the husband’s part, hee ‘cause he is the powe ful party ; 
and to shun bis innocent and ill-treated wife, only because she is 
weak and unfortunate. Instance s could be given with ease, of 
women avoided in the world, almost as scrupulously as if they 

had been divorced by th: ir husbands; and aioe you come to 
ask why, the only answer is, that their husbands have been liv. 
ing apart from them, to indulge in their own vicious courses, 
without having a shadow of charge to prefer in extenuation 
of this conduct. If, when Mr Pitt passed over the wife in the 
grants of money, pension and peerage, (in the teeth of his own 
last precedent when Sir Ralph Abercromby fell), he had also 
pensioned the other connexion—we might in vain have ransack- 

ed foreign courts for proofs of public immorality. As for Lady 
Hamilton herself; we see no right which she can have to com- 
plain. Her public services, we suppose, have been sufficiently 
requited by the public, whom she may formerly have served, 

The transactions in the Bay of Naples merited another kind of 
reward. And if she is now in want of money, she surely can 
find no difficulty in obtaining assistance from the d listinguished 
friends whose letters fill up this work. ‘They would prefer, we 
should think, contributing in cash, to affording her their letters. 

And if one Noble and Right Reverend person is no more, whose 
gallantry graces these pages, and who, among other things, 
compares her to § Diana’—another, equally noble, though as 
yet only Reverend correspondent, survives, who surely cannot 
have forgotten how often ie was her * obliged and faithful ser- 
‘ vant, *— called her © his deary, ’_condescended to write Jocose 
and free letters to her of a Sunday morning, between morning 
and evening service,—looked to ‘her as his * best and truest 
* friend’ for protection and advancement,—engaged her to ob- 
tain prebends * with six hundred a-year, an d good houses ;’ and 
inclosed a list of five Deans, ‘ all old men.’ Tohim, and to such 
as him, who are wallowing i in riches, and have given her claims 
on their gratitude, she is certainly entitled to look for assistance ; 
not to the public, of whom she has deserved ill, and never more 
so than by the present publication. 
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Art. VIIT. Poems on Several Occasions. By Enwarp, Lorp 
Tuurtow. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 349. London. 
181%. 

Moonlight, a Poem, with several Copies of Verses. By Enwarp, 
Lonp Tuurtow. 4to. pp. 75. London. «1814. 


The Doge’s Daughter, a Poem; with several Translations from 
Anacreon and Horace. By Eowarp, Lorp Tuuriow. vo, 
pp. 66. London, 1814. 


Ariadne: A Poem, in Three Parts. sy Epwarp, Leno 
Tuurtow, 8vo. pp. 58. London, Isl4, 


Oo" modern heroes, poetical as well as military, are endow- 

ed with a rapidity of motion and achievement which keeps 
gazettes and reviews continually on the alert. Indeed, so diffi- 
cult do we critics find it to keep pace with the © celeritas incre- 
dibilis’ of some of our literary Casars, that we think it would 
not be amiss if each of these poetical chieftains had a Reviewer 
appointed expressly, auprcs de sa persorne, to give the earliest 
intelligence of dis movements, and do justice to his multifarious 
enterprizes, 

The Poems of Lord Thurlow—whose prowess in this way is 
most alarmingly proved by the list prefixed to this article—come 
graced and recommended to notice by two or three very impos- 
ing considerations. In the first place, the rank of the writer is 
not without its prepossessing influence ;—* a saint in crape is 
twice a saint in lawn: ’—and we could name but one noble Bard, 
among either the living or the dead, whose laurels are suftici- 
ently abundant to keep the coronet totally out of sight. Lord 
Thurlow himself seems fully aware of this advantage; and we 
are not quite sure that he did not mean a sly allusion to it, in 
the following motto from Shakespeare prefixed to one of these 
volumes— 

and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven's gate. 
In the next place, his Lordship is evidently an enthusiast in his 
art, and loves the Muse with a warmth which makes us regret 
that the passion is not mutual. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
shrine of Apollo ever boasted a more ardent worshipper ; and 
At unluckily, he but seldom feels the approaches of the god, it 
is not for want of invocations many and importunate. At times 
he even coutrives, by the mere force of devotion, to work him- 
self up into a sovt of mock inspiration, like that of the young 
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priestess Phemonoe in Lucan ; *—but, like her too, we fear he 
will fail in passing off his spurious ecstasies, upon any one at all 
acquainted with the true symptoms of divine afflation. 

Another peculiarity by which this noble author deceives us 
into a momentary feeling of interest about his writings, is that 
air of antiquity, which his study of our earlier writers enables 
him to threw not only over his verse but his prose. This charm, 
however, is of short duration. A mimickry of the diction of 
those mighty elders ;—a resemblance, which keeps carefully wide 
of their beauties, and is laboriously faithful to their defects a- 
lone ;—the mere mouldering form of their phraseology, with- 
out any of that life-blood of fancy which played through it—is 
an imposture that soon wearies, and, if his Lordship does not 
take especial care, will, at last, disgust. He must not be sur- 
prised, if some unlucky critic should fall into the tasteless error 
of Martinus Scriblerus’s maid, and, in scouring off the rust 
from the pretended antique shield, discover but a very indif- 
ferent modern sconce underneath it. 

The first poem, of any length, that occurs, and, perhaps, one 
of the best that Lord Thurlow has written, is * Hermilda in 
Palestine.’ We are assured, indeed, by no less an authority 
than Dr Busby, that the Hermilda * has given r:uch pleasure 
to the lovers of fine poetry.’ + It would be scarcely fair, how- 
ever, to animadvert upon this poem in its present imperfect 
state. We have little more than the opening of it; and the 
noble author has managed, in the course of a few hundred lines, 
to get half a dozen persons into scrapes and situations, from 
which twice as many thousand would not extricate them safely 
or creditably. At present, therefore, we shall refrain from 
touching this very tangled web. But, should Lord Thurlow at 
any time complete his design ;—should he ever succeed in bring- 
ing back these stray heroes and heroines, and restoring them to 
their disconsolate friends and relations, we promise, in our cri- 
tical capacity, to pay all due attention to his labours. At the 
same time, we submit, for his soberest consideration, whether 
a King cf Ithaca, who thus traces his pedigree— 

* Ye kings, and heroes, of whose race I am, 
Deducing from high Jove my sacred birth, 
And he indeed from ancient Saturn came, 
That was the first great ruler of the Earth. ” 
Hermilda, p. 89. 


Deum simulans, sub pectore ficta quieto 
Verba refert, nullo confusz murmure vocis 
Instinctam sacro mentem testata furore. 
Pharsal. Lib. 5. v. 148. 
+ Preface to his Translation of Lucretius, 
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Or a King of Pergamus, addicted to the following pastimes ; 
* For in his tender years he wont to wring 
The speckled serpents, and compel to die ; 
And after in the forests he would tear 
The bloody jaws of libbard and of bear.’ p. 49. 
Or finally a fair Amazon, who talks in this homespun style ;—~ 
* This wretched man, I sleeping in the wood, 
Thought well to rob me, maugre all his fear ; 
But found, at last, and to his bitter cost, 
He reckoned up his bill without his host.’ p. 54. 
—We submit, we say, whether such personages as these deserve 
that either he or we should be doomed to take any further trou- 
ble about them. 

We come next to ‘ Verses, in all humility dedicated to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent.’ These are excellent. 
The rising Sun is, of course, the sfock simile upon such occa- 
sions; and his Lordship thus manages his two great luminaries. 

* As when the burning Majesty of day 
The golden-hoofed steeds doth speed away 
To reach the summit of the Eastern hill ; 
(And sweet expectance all the world doth fill) ; 


With all his gorgeous company of clouds 
(Wherein sometimes his awful face he shrouds) 
Of amber and of gold, he marcheth on, 

And the pure angels sing before his throne ; 


So you, great Sir,’ &c. &c. p- 112, 113. 


Now, really, if Lord Thurlow were not one of the last per- 
sons to be suspected of any wilful deviation into wit and humour; 
—if we did not know how he scorns to descend from upper air 
into the low region of those will-o’th’-wisp meteors, whose bril- 
liancy is too often derived from the very grossness of that earth 
they illuminate ;—we should swear, that by all these tawdry si- 
militudes, this ‘amber’ and * gold,’ and £ golden-hoofed steeds,’ 
—he meant something not over charitable to the illustrious per- 
son so typified. It requires, indeed, our utmost reliance upon 
the noble author’s sublimity, not to suspect him of some little 
declension towards waggery, in the line, * With all his gorgeous 
* company of clouds.’ This, surely, is too happy and appro- 
priate to be the mere casual windfall of sublimity. Aristophanes 
had already prepared us for the allusion, by representing a ‘ com- 
‘ pany of Clouds’ as the secret advisers of Socrates ; and, in 
short—not to enter needlessly into particulars—we know no- 
thing in descriptive poetry more strikingly graphical, than 
this motley mixture of gorgeousness and opacity, in which the 
Poet has enveloped his * Majesty of day’ and * his company.’ 
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The following is the concluding stanza of these delectable verses. 
* The tears, which we have shed, no more shall flow; 
Your beauteous rising in our hearts shall glow ; 
And hymns of praise, as we behold your light, 
Shall warble from the bosom of the night!’ p- 113. 


Though we do not by any means agree with Lucretiys ¢ gig- 
* pi posse ex non-sensibus sensus ;’ yet we think a litile sense 
might be elicited out of this last couple t, by the restitution of a 
single letter, which, we have no doubt, droppe d out at the press: 
we would read, § Shall warble from the bosom of the Axzgat,’ 
—meaning evidently Sir George Smart, who has the honour of 
presiding over the royal concerts. 

The remainder of this volume, to the amount of near three 
hundred pages, consists of poenis upon various subjects, under 
the general title § Sylva.’ There is ‘The Induction to my 

* poem, which I designed to write, entitled hs ngland ‘Triumph. 
* ant;’ and * The Legend of the Knight of Illyria ’—another 
fragment of another great work—in which his Lords! tip thus 
introduces the dam and sire of a certain horse called Kupheme, 
‘ Milk-white she was, as is a holy heifer, 
And bore this son, as 1 have said, to Zephyr.’ p. 215. 
Indeed, from the frequency and fondness with which this noble 
animal, the horse, is mentioned, we suspect that, like the fainous 
philologer Henry Stephen, * his Lordship writes most of bis 
poems on horse-back ; which makes it the more surprizing that 
he should ever condescend to woo the * Musa pedestris,’ or 
dismounted Muse, in numbers so very near the ground as the 
following. 
* His warlike spear into his hand he took, 
And paced forth into Eupheme’s stall ; 
Then loosed him, whereas in little nook 
That horse divine was tied to the wall.’ 
Or these : 
‘ But pity of that lady’s sad mishap 
Did most torment him thro’ the restless night ; 
He thinks the slave will in a dungeon clap 
Her tender limbs ; perhaps will kill outright ; 
Or, since he now hath got her in his trap, 
Will quite despoil, to feed his appetite.’ p- 227. 

There is nothing more delightful than to be admitted, as it 

were, into the work-shop of genius ;—to see the many unhewn 


masses of thought which are destined to grow beneath the chisel 
into forms of grace and magnificence ;—to obser ve, too, how 


* ¢ Pleraque suz carmina equitans composuit, says his biograpkez, 
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much of this precious material has been wasted in wild experi- 
ments and forgotten fragments ;—and then turn with delight to 
the contemplation of one divine work, which, after nights of 
thought, and days of labour, has at length risen into bright, con- 
summate beauty, and waits but the last superficial polish, to 
tuke its place in‘a niche of Immortality’s tempie. ‘This is no com- 
mon treat ; and with something like this (#vw like we will not 
say) the sublime Lord Thurlow has good-naturedly gratified us. 
We have already seen how kindly he lays open ‘his workshop 
to the curious ;—how many mjshapen trunks, and pagod- look- 
ing things, (some with hardly a foot to stand upon), he has ge- 
ne rously submitted to the ins pection of piterary virtuosi :— But, 
not content with this exhibition of all he Aas done, or attempt- 
«d to do, his Lordship, in some verses addressed ¢ to the very 
noble and accomplished Lord Holland,’ gives the folowing clear 
account of all he hereafter means to do. 
* Perhaps, if time and grace be spar'd, 
We may prepare a flight, 
Wherein the heights of glory dar'd, 
And the o’er-tabled night, 
From out those adamantne gates, 
And plains of penal woe, 
We may, returning to our mates, 
In blameless triumph go. 


J] think, my Lord, to build a verse, 
Which, if our language hold, 
Shall thro’ the sides of darkness pierce, 
And to all time unfold, 
In language of thrice golden praise, 
’ And ever-dear delight, 
What lives amid th’ Olympic ways, 
And in the shoreless niyht.’ p- 140, 141. 


The public, we are convinced, will be all impatience to re- 
ceive the very valuable information promised in Unis last couplet: 
and though his Lordship seems to fear that one language may 
break down undcr him, we trust that no such actident will hap- 
pen, but that he may perform his journey in safety to those 

adamantine gates’ he talks of, and tell us all about ‘th’ Olym- 


> 


pic ways’ and * the shoreless night,’ on his return. 

In the Appendix, or continuation of the Sylva, there is a poem 
of no less than four hundred lines’ length, in praise of Althea, 
who, we at first supposed, must be some allegorical personage ; 
CO nceiving that nothing but a * headstrong allegory foam the 
banks of the Nile,’ could run away with a man, thr ugh four 
hundred lines together, withcut suffering him to draw cue : breath 
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of common sense by the way: but we believe, after all, this Althea 
is a downright mortal mistress—though, if she knows the mean- 
ing of his Lordship’s eulogy, she is much deeper in his secrets 
than we can ever expect to be. Menage was laughed at for 
writing to ladies in Greek ; but we think Lord Thurlow’s Eng- 
lish has quite as little chance of being understood. by them.— 
We defy any Greek—even Prize Greek—to be much more puze 
zling than the following stanzas. 
* Then are we to this fatal passion sworn, 
As innocent as is the balmy air ; 
Nay, often on the pinions of the morn, 
The angels to her golden rest repair. 
What promise I myself? this perfect praise 
Of spirits, and the large adoring world, 
That must upon her faultless beauty gaze, 
But shows the height from which I may be hurl’d, 


What virtue is in me? the way unknown, 
With no diviner guide, like Hercules,’ &c. &c. 
Appendix, p. 10. 
A fact, however, has transpired in these verses, which ren- 
ders them important in a poltical point of view. It now turns 
out, that neither Moscow, nor Spain, nor even the inspired fa- 
tuity of our own government, in blundering on to success through 
more than twenty years of waste and failure, are to be assigned 


any longer as the causes (under Providence) of Napoleon’s down- 
fall, and the deliverance of et ae we now find, on the 


authority of these verses, it was Lord Thurlow’s friend Althea 
that did it all : 
* Ah me! whatever is more soft, and pure, 
Than all the world of woman-kind can show; 
Whatever can to blameless love allure, 
And make us with heroick passion glow, 
In her, as in its native seat is found, 
As light has still most splendour in the sun : 
The name of England is by her renown’d, 
And by her charms Napoleon ts undone.’ p. 17. 
We have heard indeed of another illustrious claimant to the 
sole and exclusive glory of these happy events ;—bat it is not for 
us to undertake so delicate an arbitrement :—Between that great 
person and Althea the matter rests at present. 

We come now to the § Moonlight’ of the Noble author, hav- 
ing already had a foretaste of his lunar inspirations in a Son- 
net (Poems, p. !96) beginning thus: 

‘ How o!t, O Moon, in thy most tragick face, 
The travell’d map of mournful history, 
Some record of long-perish’d woe I trace, 
Fetch'd from old Kings’ moth-eaten memory.’ 
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¢ Moonlight’ is dedicated to Lord Eldon. ‘¢ It is the labour,’ 
the Noble author says, * of two days, and presented to Lord 
Eldon @n two accounts.’ We shall try the patience and inge- 
nuity of our readers with but one enigmatical extract from this 
poem ;—hoping , at the same time, that Lord Thurlow is less 
cruelly given than that ancient dealer in riddles, the Sphinx, 
who made a point of devouring all those that were unable to un- 
derstand her conundrums. 

* No soul has flown unto the gate of woe, 
Or to the blissful suil, or brush’d the shore 
Of Limbo with its wings ; or flown and liv’d: 
But yet intelligence from these has come, 
By angels, and pale ghosts, and vexed fools, 
That, straying as they wont, were blown athwart 
The nether world, from the oblivious pool 
Scarce ’scaping, on eur scornful marge to land ; 
Thence to be blown by every idle wind, 
Their tale half told, with a new flight of fools, 
Eclectick, to the planetary void.” p. 12. 

On this extraordinary passage,— its blown-about ghosts, and 
eclectick flight of fools—and on all such extraordinary passages 
in Lord Thurlow, we would willingly pass no severer sentence 
than that which a Mufti, whom Toderini mentions, * pronoun- 
ced upon some verses of the Turkish poet Misri;—* Le sens 
* de ces vers ne pent étre connu et-entendu de personne que de 
* Dieu et de Misri.’—The Noble author had evidently been 
reading Dante; and the same process appears to have taken 
place, which, from his Lordship’s peculiar affinities, must always 
occur upon his immersion into any such writers,—he comes out 
incrusted with a rich deposit of their faults. Not all the autho- 
rity of Dante + can reconcile us to hearing the dog Cerberus 
called ‘a worm’ with ‘ an iron throat.’ 

At length we arrive at a story, which the Noble author has 
condescended to finish 3;—one of those chef-d’ceuvres from * the 
working-house of thought,’ which we have already said there 
is such fulness of delight in contemplating. ‘ The Doge’s 
Daughter’ was written, as we are told in the dedication, for 
the laudable purpose of curing Lord Eldon of the gout :—*‘ but 
I thank God,’ says the dedicator, ¢ your Lordship’s pain last- 
ed 1 ot so long as my labour: "_The poem, however, is here 
ready against any future attack; and we trust the Learned Lord 


* De la Literature des Turcs. 

+ Quando ci scorse Cerbero il gran vermo—Infern. Cant. 6.— The 
iron throat’ is a tasteful supplement of his Lordship’s.—Ariosto 
calls the devil * gran verme infernal.’ ‘To this there can be no ob- 
jection whatever. 
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will find benefit from the application. It is a conceit of Cow. 
ley, in speaking of Ovid’s writings during his banishment, that 
‘ the cold of the country had stricken through the very ieet of 
his verses:’—and we really fear that the fet of Lord Thur- 
low’s verses are not wholly free from that malady, tor which he 
thinks them so sovereign a cure ;—they have all its visible symp- 
toms of hobbling and inflation, and indeed are in such a state 
as to make us feel that it would be barbarous to handle them too 
roughly.— We shall therefore be as gentle in our account of * the 
Doce’ s Danghter’ as possible. 
‘The Poem opens with Aurora leaving the bed of that eternal 
eld ventleman Tithonus, and Apollo 
J ‘ Coming forth with all his state 
From the oriental gate ; 
Now the Doge was at his prayers ; 
And her bright and golden hairs 
Amphitrite combed free 
U nde rneath the crystal sea.’ p. I. 
We think this Dx oge must be quite as astonished to find him- 
self ‘ at his prayers’ between Apollo and Amphitrite, as bis 
brother Doge was upon seeing himself at the court of Lewis the 
X1Vth. 
‘ But yet Heliodora lay, 
Turning from the golden day, 
Naked, on her purple bed, 
Tears, like amber, she did shed, 
And her bosom heav'd with groans, 
Fit to melt the marble stones 
That jut upon the Adrian shore.’ p. 3. 
This gorgeous young lady, wha lics upon purple, and weeps 
amber, is the Doge’s daughter ;--and, not having her recollec- 
tiou very clear about her in waking, she asks her 1 nurse 
* Is not this the fatal day, 
‘Tell me, O Caneura, pray, 
When the Doge, my father, said, 
1 should mount the marriage bed 
With the Lord Orsino’s heir? 
O day of madness and despair!’ p. 3, 4. 
The lover of her own choice is Frangipani ;——she is, of course, 
superlatively wretched, and thus calls upon £ the golden air ’— 
o! all conceivable and inconceivable things—to pity her ! 
+ “ O pity me, thou golden air! 
«“ For pity to my God I fly ; 
“« O Frangipani, let me die 
« If I behold thee not again!” 
Then, overcome with sudden pain, 
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The maiden fell upon her back, 
All her reason gone to wrack.’ p. 5. 
The nurse endeavours to console her ;—Frangipani, she sug- 
gests, is gone; and it were ‘ idle pain’ to sigh after him. 
* “ Would you with Frangipani go 
fin exile, o’er the mountain’s snow? 
Would you be the windy spouse 
Of a Corsair —”’ p.6. 
But all the cloquence of the nurse is vain ;—the maiden is not to 
be consoled ;—though her talent for sleeping, in such circum. 
stances, is truly enviable. 
* No more the hapless virgin said ; 
But fell again upon the bed, 
And her bright and golden head 
In the dews of night was steep’d ; 
Long time then the maiden sleep’d.’  p. 8. 

The nurse’s heart is at length touched, —whether by the pro- 
foundness of her lady’s sorrow, or of her sleep, is left doubtful ; 
and she resolves to assist her in escaping to Frangipani. 

‘ « T’ve an old head, and that can tell— 
* There’s nothing so impossible, 
‘ But that this eve, ere Hesper glow, 
“ To Frangipani thou shalt go. 
“ There’s never a prince in [taly 
‘ With my Heliodore shall lie, 
‘ But I'll know the reason why : 
** Unless, and I myself deceive, 
“ Frangipani gtve them leave.”’ p. 9. 
This good old woman arranges their voyage in the same un- 
aflected style. 
* « "To the Port we'll make repair: 
“ T have a good brother there, 
“ Captain of the ship Saint Mark, 
‘ Who will take us in the dark.” ’? p 11. 
The young lady puts on sailors’ clothes ;—is told that ¢ it will 
not hurt her chastity’ to learn to curse and swear a little; and 
they embark for Athens. 

The Second Canto opens with their arrival in ‘ the Athenian 

Bay ; ’—they see the Duke CEneus and his court ; 
* And by his side a knight there rode, 
Much in semblance like a god;’ pp. 18. 
who turns out to be Frangipani, though shrewdly suspected at 
first view to be Apollo:— The Duke and his warriors depart on 
an expedition against the Pagans; and Heliodora, after re- 
marking that ‘ batile is a sweet delight,’ resolves to follow them. 
She applies, for equipment on the oecasion, to a facctious ar- 
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mourer, who quotes Anacreon, sings ballads about Achilles, 
and cries * Anan?’ whenever he is spoken to. He accommo- 
dates her with a ready-made suit ef armour; and she arrives on 
the field of battle'at the very moment hen an able-bodied in. 
fidel is attacking her lover Frangipani. 
* She gave a cry, as doth a dove, 

Who death will for her offspring prove ; 

And, soul and body, to the fight 

She drove her steed against the knight : 

Like Jove’s divine and winged dart, 

Her spear went right way thro’ the heart, 

And o’er his crupper he fell dead : 

But Heliodore so swiftly sped, 

That, falling o’er the man her steed, 

She tumbled headlong on the mead.’ p. 26, 27. 
No sooner did the lady tumble, than 

* Frangipani saw the thing ; 

And, making for himself a ring, 

Like Ajax, with his shield and blade, 

Protected the unhappy maid. 
He recognizes his Heliodora in the prostrate knight ; and—in 
short—the story ends joyously with a marriage. 

The Duke of Athens join’d their hands, 

Love knit them in his golden bands, 

And while the stars their lustre spent, 

And to and fro young [1ymen went, 

The Doge’s daughter gave content 

For Frangipani’s banishment.’ p. 29. 

If this does not charm away Lord Eldon’s gout, * we doubt 
whether even § my maid’s aunt at Brentford’ could cure him; 
though she, too, used to ‘ work by spells, by the figure, and 
such daubery as this is ; beyond our element.’ 

* The Doge’s Daughter, ’ is followed by * several transla- 
tions from Anacreon and Horace.’ * The sense of the former 
poet,’ his Lord ship teils us, ‘ has never been poctically given 
except by Cowley.’ He says also, * this, at least, is due to me, 
that I have not wandered tar from my author 5 ; nor made that 
evil, which [ found entirely void of it.’ It the noble author 
could have extended this last-mentioned favour to the poetry as 
well as the morality of his original, we might, perhaps, have 
been regaled with something better than the stale, musty pot- 
pourri of poor Anacreon’s roses he has given us. Boileau de- 
scribes one of the guests, at his well-known dinner, * Lamentant 

* The remedy is not quite new:—From Buchanan’s melancholy 
elegy uoon lus G ut, it appears he sometimes took a dose of the po- 


etry of ‘'urnebus—‘ Aonii rarissima gloria cxtus.’ 
l 
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tristement une chanson bachique ; ’—and heartily do we pity the 
audience, if they were doomed to more doleful ‘ Anacreontiques " 
than the following : 
* What needs it then the stone t’ anoint, 

Special, if here you disappoint 

Our greedy thirst, or on the earth 

To pour down the goblet’s worth ? 

Me rather, while I live, with oil 

Anoint, and with the rose’s spoil 

Adorn my head, for life is short, 

And call me here a maid to court.’ p. 35. 
The noble translator, however, is sometimes more amusing ;— 
as in the Ode, beginning— 

‘ Yes, I wish, I wish to love; 

Cc upid of old this thing did move ; 

But I, who had no prudent mind,’ &c. &c. p. 42. 
Such flights, how ever, are rare ;—and he has even been at the 
trouble of inventing for himself a grave, steady sort of blank 
verse—* Anac reontique, ’ to save him from all possible risk of 
degenerating into the usual airiness of this species of compo- 
sition :-— 


‘ Then the cup let us accept, 
And our wrinkled cares dismiss ; 
For what benefit to you, 
By solicitude disturb’d ? 


Have we known whate’er shall be ? 

Life to men is wholly dark. ’ p- 49. 
And this is poetry !—surely, to give the name of poetry to 
such lines as we have quoted but too abundantly throughout 
this articlep—merely because they are furnished with their pro- 
per quota of syllables,—is a stretch of complaisance, only to be 
equalled by that of Linnseus, when he classed bats with man- 
kind, in consideration of their mamma. Horace has fared no 
better under his Lordship’s hands than Anacreon ;—* Si flava 
* excutitur Cloe,’ is translated * If yellow Cloe go to wrack.’ 

There is still another publication on the list—called * Ari- 
adne ’— But we are so anxious, before we take leave of Lord 
Thurlow, to give our readers some specimen of his happier ef- 
forts, which may excuse, if not justify, us in their eyes for be- 
stowing so many pages on such a writer, that we shall despatch 
this last production in as few words as possible. 

The heroine, Ari: adne, is left alone on a desart island by her 
lover—not ‘Theseus, as ip our ignorance we expected, but one 
* Lord Marinell’—and 

* there sits, 
And with her tears augments the briny flood, 
Love's prodigal and widow of despite.’ p- 


ee 
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This * Despite,’ whose widow the unfortunate lady is, ones 
be some relation, we surmise, to ‘that vile thief Deformed, 
who, in Dogberry’s time, used to * go up and down like a gens 
* tleman: *— Amphitrite. however; takes pity on the deserted 
Jady, and ser nds Ariel—But we re ally are unable to get through 
the story ;—-a id must; like Sloth jn the Lutrin, break off in the 
middle of our narration ; happy, if good-breeding can Keep us 
from imitating that goddess, when she 

—— succombant sous effort, 

Soupire, étend les bras, ferme loril et s'endort.’ 

We shall only remark, that it required no ordinary courage 
to take Aric] in hand after Shakespeare ; ; and that his fate here 
very touchingly reminds us of the story of poor Ver-vert.  Thet 
divinely- -spoken bird, in bis way to the nuns who borrowed hin, 
forgot the holy language for which he had been famed, and learn- 
ed all sorts of vulgar abominations instead ; and wé are sorry to 
say the loan of Prospero’s * bird’ to Lord Thurlow, has bees 
attended with quite as provoking a metamorphosts. 


But it is time to give the more favourable specimens we havé 
promised :— The following reflections upon * the Sacred Istands,’ 
are in the Noble author’s very best manner. 

‘ There sorrow never enters, nor sad pain 
Afilicts, but joy with youthful love is wed, 
And endless summer o’er the clime doth reign : 
There thé great poets and the heroes dwell, 
And kings, who held the glorious scéptre well. 
And there too you, but be the season long, 
My * *, shall repose in soft delight ; 
And feed your perfect soul with V irgil’ $ song, 
Your temples with pure laurel chastely dight ; : 
Since still you sought the right, and left the wrong, 
There through the golden day, and radiant night, 
Your bliss shall be; but ah! I fable here ; 
Your virtue will be crown’d in higher sphere.’ 
Hermilda, p. 55. 

The following extract from bis Lordship’s Appendix to the 
Sylva, contains as few of those faults which are peculiar to hin- 
self, with as many of those beauties which are common to him 
with thousands, as any we can select. 

« Much pleasure yet there is, and sweetness too, 
In this pale look of the declining year ; 
I know not if the golden summer’s hue, 
More soft to me or lovely can appear : 
The nightingale, indeed, is flown away, 
The zephyr on its joyous wing is gone; 
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But yet the robin pours a plaintive lay, 

And a soft murmur makes the air its own! 
Then thus to lie amid these mournful bowers, 
To dream of joys that may again return, 
T’ extract the worth of these declining hours, 

Shall make my fancy soar, my spirit burn : 
Let others love the Summer’s flattering glare, 
But I will sing to the Autumnal air ! ’ 

Indeed, we rather think the most respectable efforts of the 
Noble author’s pen are to be found among these lesser pieces of 
the Sylva and the Appendix ;—though, at the same time, truth 
obliges us to add, that in proportion as they grow rational, they 
cease to be amusing; and that we have never read poetry, which 
explained to us so petfectly, why that people of antiquity—the 
Trazenians, we believe—sacrificed to Sleep and the Muses on 
the same altar. 


WE had concluded this article, when we received, by express, 
another Poem from the pen of this indefatigable Nobleman, en- 
tiled—* Carmen Britannicum, or, the Song of Britain, written 
in honour of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. ’—This 
is really overpowering ; and we find we have not a moment to 


lose in adopting the measure suggested at the beginning of the 
article, and appropriating one of our brethren exclusively to 
his Lordship. The * Carmen Britannicum’ is admirable in its 
way ;—and we only regret, that we have not room for abundant 
extracts from it. He traces the descent of the Regent in a di- 
rect line from Jupiter, through Hercules, Glaucus, the Targuins, 
Xxc. down to Azo, son of Hugo,— 
* From whom our kings the Saxon sceptre claim, 
And the White Horse do in their banners place.’ p. 37. 
From Azo, the pedigree flows downward through several o- 
ther ‘ sons of gods,’ till it ends most satisfactorily in the Prince 
Regent ;—whom the poet thus addresses— 
* The Sun beholds thee with uprising love, 
And joyous, laughs, in his thrice-golden sphere, 
And does reluctant from thy presence move ; 
The son of Jove, thou to his beams art dear.’ p. 23. 
He has the hardihood, however, in one memorable line, to 
charge this illustrious person with a deed, of which few have ever 
suspected him to be capable— 
‘ Thames, by thy victories, is set on fire !?’— 
and we were agreeably surprised to find from the following 
eouplets, that India and Africa are the birth-places of some of 
VOL, XXIII, NO. 46, Ee 
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those obnoxious things about Court, which we had very much 
feared were all of home extraction— 
‘ All herbs of earth are in thy gardens seen, 

And in thy forests every glorious tree ; 

The Indian world has been despoiled clean, 

And Africa, to find new beasts for thee!’ p. 24. 
One more passage, and we have done.— 

* This is thy praise: but greater is thy bliss 

To sit enthron’d upon the regal chair, 

And see around thee what no land. but this, 

Can yield to thought of beautiful and fair ; 

Ladies, whom nature for a pattern made, 

In shape, in stature, in complexion pure.’ p. 25. 
And now we, for the second time, take our leave of Lord Thur- 
low ;—heartily wishing that, as he styles himself ¢ the Priest’ 
of the Prince Regent, and seems to threaten many more such 
oblations at his shrine, he would, at once, assume the laurel in 
form, and emancipate the brows of the present wearer, whose 
Pegasus is much too noble an animal, to be doomed to act the 
part of a cream-coloured horse upon birth-days. 


Art. 1X. Sermons, chiefly on Particular Occasions. By Ancut 
BALD Atison, LL. B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Ko- 
dington, Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior Minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. vo, pp. 466. 
Edinburgh, Constable & Co. London, Longman & Co. 
1814. 


hia style of these Sermons is something new, we think, in 

the literature of this country. It is more uniformly ele- 
vated, more profusely figured—and, above all, more curiously 
modulated, and balanced upon a more exact and delicate rythm, 
than any English composition in mere prose with which we are 
acquainted. In these, as well as in some more substantial cha- 
racteristics, it reminds us more of the beautiful moral harangues 
that occur in the Telemaque of Fenelon, or of the celebrated 
Oraisons Funebres of Bossuet, than of any thing of British 
growth and manufacture :— Nor do we hesitate at all to set Mr 
Alison fairly down by the side of the last named of those illus- 
trious Prelates. He is less lofty perhaps; but more tender and 
more varied—less splendid, but less theatrical—and, with few- 
er striking reflections on particular occurrences, has unques- 
tionably more of the broad light of philosophy, and the milder 
glow of religion. In polish and dignity we do not think him at 
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all inferior—though he has not the advantage of enhancing the 
simple mojonty of Christianity by appeals to listening monarchs, 
and apostrophes to departed princes. 

From the very suggestion of this parallel, it will be under- 
stood, that the strain of the discourses before us is never care- 
less or even familiar—perhaps not always quite natural—but 
uniformly graceful, engaging and impressive; and at least as 
far removed from the parade of a frigid rhetoric, as from the 
rude energy of tempestuous passion or untutored enthusiasm. 
If they do not abound in those bursts and flashes of eloquence 
which constitute the sublime of such compositions, they have 
all the richness and warmth and sofiness which make up their 
beauty ; and are intimately felt to be the works of a mind at 
once delicate and ardent, guided by the purest taste and the 
most amiable teelings—and pleasing itself with bestowing a care- 
ful finish on its expressions, not more from an instinctive love of 
all that is beautiful and harmonious, than from an unfeigned 
affection and concern for the subjects on which it is employed. 

We do not know, in fact, any sermons so pleasing—or so 
likely both to be popular, and to do good to those who are 
pleased with them, All the feelings are generous and gentle— 
all the sentiments liberal—and all the general views just and 
ennobling. ‘They are calculated to lead us on to piety, through 
the purification of our taste, and the culture of our social af- 
fections—to found the love of God on the love of Nature and of 
Man—and to purge the visual orb of the soul for the contempla- 
tion of the infinite majesty of the Creator, by teaching it to re- 
cognize the unspeakable beauty and grandeur which reigns in all 
the aspects of his physical and moral creation. ‘They are not, 
however, sermons for profound scholars or learned divines. They 
contain no display of erudition, nor profess to settle any knotty 
points in theology. Such labours have their value no doubt, 
and are entitled to their praise ; nor is it a light praise to have 
consecrated the fruits of long study and scientific research to the 
illustration of what is dark, or the confirniation of what is doubt- 
ful in the foundations of our faith: but we have always thought 
that discussions such as these could be embodied in no form less 
suitable to their substance than that of sermons in the vulgar 
tongue—or, in other words, discourses orally delivered to a 
promiscuous audience, the greater part of which is necessarily 
incapable either of following or of appretiating the merits of the 
reasoning—and no part of which could presume to judge of it 
on a mere transient recitation of the positions and authorities. 
There are no subjects in fact that require so patient a collation 
of books, and so frequent a recurrence to the early steps of out 
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argument, as the abstruse and weighty matters that form the 
topics of theological controversy,—either with argumentative 
infidels, or the anion advocates of an erroneous faith. Such 
discussions, therefore, are most proper!y made the subject of 
books, or of academical instruction : but wi neeive it to be 
nothing less than a perversion of the great purposes of ordinary 
preaching, to substitute them in the place those weekly dis 
courses by which the morals of a w!): | neregation are to be 
improved, or their devotion awakened. 

t is not easy to overrate the importance of doing this effec. 
tually and well; and when we consider how great a propor- 
tion of readers are as careless—as impaticnt of long disserta- 
tions, and at the same time as vacant and open to all lively 
impressions as the mass of an ordinary congregation, it is not 
easy to calculate how much good may be effected, when a 
pastor, who has discovered the secret of doing this, is pleas- 
ed to enlarge his audience by means of the press, and to ex- 
tend the benefit of his exhortations to all who are enrolled 
in his flock by the mere act of becoming his readers. For one 
man whose understanding is perplexed by the false doctrines 
or false philosophy, which it is the object of a Stillingfleet, a 
Clarke, or a Horsley, to redargue and expose, we may be as- 
sured there are at least a thousand who stand in need of the ex- 
citement and suggestions which may be furnished by the vo- 
lume before us—who want to be roused to a sense of the beauty 
and the good that exist in the universe around then—and who 
are only indifferent to the feelinys of their fellow-creatures, and 
negligent of the duties they impcse, for want of some persuasive 
monitor to awake the dormant capacities of their nawure, and 
to make them see and feel the delights which Providence has 
attached to their exercise. It is lamentable, indecd, to think 
how many pass through life, without tasting the highesi grati- 
fication, or exerting the noblest functions of their being, from no 
other cause than the want of some such excitement; and how 
many of those who have been happily distinguished for both, 
are able to trace back the first dawnings of that moral and intel- 
lectual existence to the accidental perusal of some work, far less 
fitted to produce that effect than the least of the discourses of 
Mr Alison. 

We are not acquainted, indeed, with any work so well fitted 
for the purpose; or calculated to make so beneficial an impres- 
sion on the minds of those to whom such topics have not hither- 
to been familiar. The beauty of the style and the imagery, is 
almost sure to attract the attention in the first place; and the 
mind must be dull and sullen indeed, that offers a long resist- 
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ance to the stronger charm of that indulgent philanthropy—of 
that warm sensibility to goodness and beauty—that amiable sym- 

athy with youth, and innocence, and enjoyment—and that 
foly hope and cheerful confidence in the ultimate and universal 
happiness of a creation proceeding from omnipotent love—which 
form the grand characieristics of these eloquent discourses. 

Their eeniiens there must be faults in every thing that 
passes through our hands—are, in the first place, a little man- 
nerism and monotony—arising from the too uniform melody of the 
composition, and from that emphatic tone which prevails too uni- 
versally,.not to become, on some occasions, both wearisome and 
ineffective. ‘The necessity which the author seems to have im- 
posed on himself, of always filling and satisfying the ear, some- 
times leaves the mind unsatisfied; and an harmonious close 
now and then conducts us to a weak or ordinary meaning. An- 
other, and something of a kindred fault, may perhaps be ascrib- 
edto the necessary brevity of a modern sermon. Large and 
comprehensive views are sometimes just opened, and then de- 
serted, or dismissed with very slight consideration ;—a sort of 
philosophical grandeur and majestic wisdom in the beginning of 
a discourse now and then holds out a promise, where there is 
no space left for the performance. We have scarcely admired 
the stateliness of the vestibule, when the door of the temple it- 
self is closed against us:—~and the lofty prelude has but just 
sumiaoned us to attention, when the music is broken off, or 
passes toa differing measure. It is quite time, however, that 
we should permit our readers to judge of these defects and ex- 
cellences for themselves. 

The sermons are mostly of an occasional nature. There is 
one on each of the four seasons; one on the century; one on 
scarcity ; and six or seven on the national fasts. There are 
four or five without any such appropriate application. Those 
who have the good fortune to be familiar with the beautiful Ks- 
says in which this author has unfolded the true theory of ma- 
terial beauty and sublimity, by resolving them into symbols of 
mental loveliness or grandeur, will naturally turn with eagerness 
to the sermons on the Seasons, for the farther elucidation of 
this interesting doctrine; and they will be fully gratified ;— 
though we can afford to make but a few extracts from this por- 
tion of the volume. We begin with the sermon on Autumn, 
which was preached from the text of Isaac meditating at even- 
tide in the fields. After some introductory remarks, the preach- 
er proceeds— 

‘ There is an even-tide in the day,—an hour when the sun retires, 
and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes the appearances of 
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soberness and silence. It is an hour from which everywhere the 
thoughtless fly, as peopled only in their imagination with images of 
gioom ;—it is the hour, on the other hand, which, in every age, the 
wise have leved, as bringing with it sentiments and affections more 
valuable than all the spiendours of the day. 

* Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of thought or 
passion which the day may have broughi forth. We foliow, with our 
eye, the desce iting sun.---we listen to the decaying sounds of Ja 
bour and of coil,-- and, when all the fie:ds are silent around us, we 
fee! a kindred stillness to breathe upon our souls, and io caim them 
from the agitations of society. From this first uupression, there is 
a second which naturally follows it ;—in the day we are living with 
men,—in the even-tide we begin to live with nature ;—we see the 
world withdrawn from us,—the shades of night darken over the ha 
bitations of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is an hour, fitted, 
as it would seem, by Him who made us, to still, but with gentle 
hand, the throb of every unruly passion, and the ardour of every im. 
pure desire ; and, while it veils for a time the world that misleads 
us, to awaken in our hearts those legitimate affections which the heat 
of the day may have dissolved. There is yet a farther scene it pre. 
sents to us:—While the world withdraws from us. and while the 
shades of the evening darken upon our dwellings, the splendours of 
the firmament come forward to our view. In the moments when 
earth is overshadowed. Heaven opens to our eyes the radiance of a 
sublimer being ; our hearts follow the successive splendours of the 
scene; and while we forget, for a time, the obscurity of earthly cou- 
cerns, we feel that there are “ yet greater things than these. ” 

‘ There is, in the second place, an ** even-tide”? in the year,—a 
season, as we now witness, when the sun withdraws his propitious 
light,—when the winds arise, and the leaves fall, and nature around 
us scems to sink into decay. It is said, in general, to be the season 
of melancholy ; and if, by this word be meant that it is the time of 
solemn aud of serious thought, it is undoubtedly the season of me- 
Jancholy ;—yet, it is a melancholy so soothing, so gentle in its ap- 
proach, and so prophetic in its influence, that they who have known 
it feel, as instinctively, that it is the doing of God, and that the 
heart of man is not thus finely touched, but to fine issues. 

‘ When we go out into the fields in the evening of the year, a dif- 
ferent voice approaches us. We regard, even in spite of ourselves, 
the still but steady advances of time. A few days ago, and the sum- 
mer of the year was grateful, and every clement was filled with life, 
and the sun of Heaven seemed to glory in his ascendant. He is 
now enfeebled in his power; the desert no more “ blossoms like the 
rose ;”’ the song of joy is 00 more heard among the branches ; and 
the earth is strewed with that foliage which once bespoke the mag: 
nificence of summer. \hatever may be the passions which society 
has awakened, we pause amid this apparent desolation of nature. 
We sit down in the lodge “ of the way-faring man in the wilderness,” 
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and we feel that all we witness is the emblem of our own fate. Such 
also, in a few years, will be our own condition. The blossoms 
ef our spring,—the pride of our summer will also fade into decay ; 
—and the pulse that now beats high with virtuous or with vicious de- 
sire, will gradually sink, and then must stop for ever. We rise from 
our meditations with hearts softened and subdued, and we return into 
life as into a shadowy scene, where we have “ disquieted ourselves 
in vain. ” 

‘ Yet a few years, we think, and all that now bless, or all that 
now convulse humanity will also have perished. The mightiest pa- 
geantry of life will pass,—the loudest notes of triumph or of cone 
quest will be silent in the grave ;—the wicked, wierever active, 
“ will cease from troubling, ’”’ and the weary, wherever suffering, 
“ will be at rest.’’ Under an impression so profound, we feel our 
own hearts better. The cares, the animosities, the hatreds which 
society may -have engendered, sink unperceived from our bosoms, 
In the general desolation of nature, we feel the littleness of our own 
passions ;—we look forward to that kindred evening which time must 
bring to all ;—we anticipate the graves of those we hate, as of those 
we love. Every unkind passion falls, with the leaves that fall around 
us; and we return slowly to our homes, and to the society which 
surrounds us, with the wish only to enlighten or to bless them. 

‘ If there were no other effects, my brethren, of such appearan- 
ces of nature upon our minds, they would still be valuable,—they 
would teach us humility,—and with it they would teach us charity.’ 
p- 323-331. ‘ 

The final application of this great moral of nature is as fol- 
lows : 

* There is an even-tide in human life; a season when the eye be- 
comes dim, and the strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its prophetic snow. It is the 
season of life to which the present is most analogous ; and much it 
becomes, and muc’, it would profit you, my elder brethren, to mark 
the instructions which the season brings. ‘The spring and the sume 
mer of your days are gone, and, with them, not only the joys they 
knew, but many of the friends who gave them. You have entered 
upon the autumn of your being ; and whatever may have been the 
profusion of your spring, or the warm intemperance of your sum- 
mer, there is yet a season of stillness and of solitude which the be- 
neficence of Heaven affords you, in which you may meditate upon 
the past and the future, and prepare yourselves for the mighty change 
which you are soon to undergo. 

‘ In the long retrospect of your journey, you have seen every 
day the shades of the evening fall, and every year the clouds of 
winter gather. But you have seen also, every succeeding day, the 
morning arise in its brightness, and in every succeeding year the 
Spring return to renovate the winter of nature. It is now you may 
understand the magnificent language of Heaven,—it mingles its 
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voice with that of revelation,—it summons you, in these hours when 
the leaves fall, and the winter is gathering, to that evening study 
which the mercy of Heaven has provided in the book of savuien : 
And, while the shadowy valley opens which leads to the abode of 
death, it speaks of that hand which can comfort and can save, and 
which can conduct to those “ green pastures, and those still waters, ” 
where there is an eternal spring for the children of God.’ p. 338-340. 

Ii: the discourse on Summer, there is more of practical ad- 
monition. After mentioning it as the season when the great 
and wealihy retire from the business and the dissipations of the 
town to their possessions in the country, he takes occasion to 
make some admirable observations on the peculiar advantages 
and duties of great landed proprietors in a country like ours. 

‘ Other men,’ he observes, ‘ must struggle with the world, before 
they can raise themselves into distinction and influence. He, on the 
contrary, is born a ruler of the people; and the same laws which 
convey to him the title to his lands, convey to him the welfare or the 
wretchedness of the men who inhabit them. His opinions, in many 
ways, become the model of theirs ;—his example is able, either to 
strengthen or to shake their most important principles of morality ;— 
and his power can make itself felt, even within the walls of the low- 
est cottage, either in disseminating joy, or diffusing sorrow. From 
the agitations of the great world, the obscurity of the poor renders 
them happily free; and, amid the calm occupations of sequestered 
industry, even the influence of legislature is but distantly felt. But 
the influence of their landlord is felt in every day and in every occu- 
pation of their lives; and he alone, of all the various members of 
society, has the power of realizing the beautiful description of the 
Patriarch of old: “‘ When I went out of the gate, the young men 
‘saw me, and hid themselves; and the aged arose, and stood up. 
* When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw 
“me, it gave witness unto me. I delivered the poor and the father- 
‘ less, and him that had none to help him. The vlessing of him that 
‘* was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart 
** to sing for joy.” p. 200-202. 

And a little after, he breaks out into the following touching 
and persuasive appeal— 

* Seated in the midst of an obedient and humble people, how ma- 
ny are the blessings which even common kindness may diffuse! If it 
be the young who are wandering into error or folly, it is your advice 
which best can restrain, and most effectually warn them. If it be ta- 
Jents and genius which are struggling in obscurity, it is your hand 
which can raise them up, and lead them into the road of honour and 
independence. If it be misfortune which bows down the poor man’s 
head, and makes him look to futurity with tears, it is your pity and 
forbearance which can give him more than wealth, and rekindle anew 
the spirit of industry, and the hope of better days. If it be the grey 
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hairs of the decayed labourer which bend before you, it is you who 
can give them shelter, and, in some little corner of your land, let 
them fall to the grave in peace. 

‘ How well, too, is this situation suited to the exercise of fe- 
male humanity! and, in the scenes far from the turbulent plea- 
sures of fashionable life, how well may female virtue exert its noe 
blest powers! To be the patterns and the protectors of their sex, 
—to cherish the purity of domestic virtue,—to guide the mother’s 
hand in the rearing of her children, and teach to them the important 
lessons of religious education and domestic economy,—to awaken, 
by kind praise, the ambition of the young, and to sooth, with le- 
nient hand, the sorrows of the old,—these are the opportunities which 
such situations afford to female benevolence; the means by which 
they may exalt the character, and extend the virtues of their sex ; 
and shed upon the lowly cottage of the peasant, blessings which can 
compensate for all its wants, and all its poverty. 

‘ Nor think, my brethren, that, in this detail of beneficence, there 
is little use, or that these simple virtues perish with the day that gives 
them birth. It is they, in fact, which have given its character to 
our land,—and which, knitting by insensible means the affections of 
the people to their masters, have maintained, in many an hour of 
danger, the rights and the liberties of all, and spread the riches of 
cultivation which distinguish our country. And even now tne tra- 
veller, as he passes, can mark, both on the face of nature and on 
the face of man, whether it is by wisdoin or folly,—by benevolence 
or by cruelty, that the district he surveys is governed ;—and, while 
he sighs at the sterility which folly causes, and the misery which op- 
pression has produced, he leaves his blessing on those fields which 
the wisdom of the landlord has made fertile, and on those men whom 
his beneficence has made happy.’ p. 208—210, 

He afterwards points out the infinite unportance of the pro- 
motion of general instruction, among the cuties which are en- 
joined by such a situation ; and replies, in the following impres- 
sive passage, to the tyrannical and degrading doctrines, over 
which we rejoice to think that reason and hamauity seem at 
length to have established their triumph 

‘ There is, indeed, a doctrine of another kind,—a doctrine which 
would teach us that the tranquillity of society is only to be maintain: 
ed by the ignorance of the people.—which, for the sake of the few, 
would consign all the rest of mankind to barbarity and gloom—and 
which would purchase the gross repose of rank and affluence by the 
sacrifice of all the qualities of immortal nen. to such a doctrine 
I need not reply. It is replied to by the indignation of every heart 
that is akin to humanity. It is replicd to, in deeper tones, by the 
history of the world, and by those terrific scenes which our sister 
island has lately presented to our view. It is in the annals of her 
late sanguiyary story, that you will sce what are the fruits of igno- 
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rance and barbarity—with what facility the demagogue and the hy- 

rite may act upon the minds of an untutored people,—and to 
what lengths of savage cruelty they can go, when they burst the on. 
ly fetters that restrain them. It is there, my brethren, you will 
learn, that, by the eternal decree of Heaven, the perfection of so. 
ciety is united with the perfection of the individual ; that to improve 
the lower ranks of men, is to give stability to the higher ; and that 
the peace of a nation can never be so securely trusted, as in the 
hands of those who share in its prosperity, and who are capable of 
knowing both their rights and their duties.’ p. 205, 206. 

Contrasted with the engaging picture ds beloved and be- 
nevolent chief, the preacher has also sketched, though with a 
more rapid pencil, the portrait of rank degraded, and power 
abused. Mr Alison is too gentle in his nature, and too earnest 
in his holy function, to interweave personalities with his pious 
admonitions ; but it will be difficult, we believe, for his readers, 
not to make an application of the following odious representa 
tion. 

* You have seen, even in this country, rank degraded, and power 
abused,—riches dissipated amid every ignoble pleasure,—influence 
devoted only to the dissemination of base or vicious manners,—and 
all the fairest gifts of Heaven, converted, as by the spell of an en- 
chanter, into the elements of more than mortal death. On such ex- 
amples, it becomes you well to pause. There was a time, when the 
lost beings you now behold were innocent and pure,—when life open. 
ed to them with all the prospects of usefulness and honour,—and 
when the promises of youth afforded no presage of the baseness of 
their maturity, or the ignominy of their age ; and it is for you well 
to consider, whether theirs be the career that you would wish to run, 
er theirs the death you would wish to die.’ p. 184, 185. 

We turn now to what may be called the Political discourses ; 
and, disgusted as we have been with the hollow vaunting and 
hostile imprecations with which most of our pulpits have re- 
sounded for the last twenty years—we turn to them with a feel- 
ing of exultation and delight, which neither the recollection of our 
past misfortunes, or of our recent deliverance, can abate or repress. 
They are full of heroic patriotism, christian humility, and pro- 
phetic confidence :— No more eloquent or animating exhortations 
were ever addressed to men arming for their country ;—no more 
upright and temperate sentiments ever expressed, on occasions 
of great public interest and dissension ;—no more weighty and 
liberal truths ever urged upon the conscience of an intelli- 
gent people. Independent altogether of their merit as splendid 
pieces of eloquence, we know no compositions better calculated 
to fix, in all youthful and ingenuous minds, an ardent and ex: 
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alted love of their country, and a knowledge of the reasons for 
which it should be loved. We begin with the fast sermon of 
1801, immediately after the breaking of the piece of Amiens. 

‘ When we look back,’ says the preacher, ‘ upon the history of 
antiquity, the prospect is like that of the waves of the ocean ; and 
nations are seen rising for the moment above their ordinary level, to 
fall back again into the mass from which they arose. If we search 
for the causes of their fall, we shall find them in their views and their 
policy. All of them, in thei ir day, have had their own devices,—sme 
of them to enslave the people whom they governed,—some to extend 
their power by the atrocities of conquest,—others to monopolize the 
commerce of the world, and to become rich by the oppression of all 
around them. These mighty devices are now past. The sleep of 
many hundred years has buried their pride and their guilt in oblivi- 
on ;—and when we trace the principles upon which they acted, we 
rejoice, even now, at thir fall; and feel the justice of that law, by 
which “ the counsel of God alone” is destined to “ stand.” 

* We live in times, my brethren, when these truths are not ‘ the 
“ hearing of the ear,” but when “ we see them with our eyes. ” 
We live in times, “ when the judgments of the Lord are in the earth, ”? 
—when nations are falling around us, and when scarcely a year passes 
without being marked by the dethronement of monarchs.—Do we 
look for the causes of these awful events? We shall find them in 
their national sins; in the corruption of their private manners; in the 
injustice or oppression of their internal governments; or in the am- 
bition or avarice of their national policy. The period of the “ de- 
* vices of man’s heart’? has arrived, and the counsel of the Lord 
arises to stand. The foot of guilt has long trod upon the earth, and 
legions of armed men are sprung up to avenge and to purify it. 

* These also, with all their pride, and all their atrocity, will pass. 
The storm which is now raging over a suffering world, will renovate, 
but not destroy. The empires which perish, will perish only to be 
renewed in nobler forms, and under mvre auspicious rule. The 
power itself, which the Almighty hath made the instrument of his 
justice, will last but for the time that is appointed ; and, when the 
devices of ambition have passed, like the storms of winter, over a 
suffering world, “ the counsel of the Lord will stand,” and awaken 
a nobler spring.” p. 80—8S. 

In the same strain of liberal and manly sentiment, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the war upon which we were then entering. 

‘ If the war we pursue, be one which is neither founded in jus- 
tice, nor necessity ; if it be a war undertaken to overturn the inde- 
pendence, or abridge the prosperity of any other people; if it be to 
add to our wealth by the spoils of the world. or to seek our glory by 
the tears of innocent, or the blood of unotfending nations ; if these 
he our secret objects in the war, let us not think, nor hope, nor pray 
for success. Victory may follow victory ; achievement may succeed 
achievement: The pulse of national vanity may beat high; but “ the 
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* counsel of the Almighty” is against our devices. The secret vice 
which silently pursues its end, is undermining the fabric of all our 
prosperity; and the destroying angel, who comes from the throne of 
God to “ justify his ways to man,” rejoices in the triumphs which 
his hand is so soon to wither ; and in that attitude of presumptuous 
elevation, which must so soon be humbled in the dust. 

* But, my brethren, on the other hand, if it be a war of a differ. 
ent description that our hearts tell us we are pursuing ; if it be a war, 
necessary in its nature, and just in its end ; if it be to maintain the 
rights, the freedom, and the independence of our country ; if it be 
to protect that constitution, which is the fountain of all our best en. 
joyments here, and that religion which is the source of all our hopes 
hereafter ; if it be to continue to our children that freedom to which 
they were born, and that faith in which they were baptized; if these 
be our sole objects in the war in which we are engaged, then, in the 
name of the living God, let us fear not. Defeat may for a time suc- 
ceed defeat; misfortune may follow misfortune, and the hearts of 
the weak and the timid may turn cold :—but the counsels of God are 
with us. Every known, and every unknown power of nature are 
leagued in our favour, Even under circumstances of deeper alarm 
than we have yet experienced, hope is never to be lost. It is not 
easy to conquer an united people ;—it is not easy to wrest froma 
free land the liberty to which it was born ;—it is not easy to tear 
from a great nation the honours which they have worn in the sight 
of mankind for so many hundred years, and the glories, which, in 
every age, their fathers have transmitted to them.’ p. 85—88. 

In the fast sermon for 1803, the same sentiments are follow- 
ed out with the same eloquence and vigour. 

* Whatever may be the evils or sufferings of war, they have yet 
this fortunate effect,—that they rekindle that love of our country, 
which the safety of prosperity, and the habits of private pursuit, are 
so apt to relax or to impair. But, my brethren, if this appeal has 
its influence even over the savage and the slave,—in no hour in the 
history of social life.—in no nation which has ever risen among 
mankind,—did that name ever summon before man, so many dread 
obligations as it now does before us, in this hour, and in this coun- 
try. We have to defend a land, unhabituated to shame, and hither- 
to unknown to conquest;—we have to defend the honours of an- 
cient days, and the splendour of present greatness ;—we have to de- 
fend the opulence which the industry of our fathers has gained, and 
the freedom which their blood has purchased ;—we have to defend 
that constitution which has poured the prosperities of nature over a 
barren land, and given to our northern isle a splendour unknown to 
the regions of the sun. We have to defend that faith in which our 
infancy was baptized, and in which we pray our dying hours may 
elose ; which was the “ strength of our fathers, and of the old time 
* before them,’ and which has conducted the wise and the vir- 
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tuous who have preceded us, to glories beyond the limits of mor- 
tality. ‘ 

‘ We are summoned, in the next place, my brethren, even to a 
nobler duty; and, in the mighty designs of Providence, the same 
valour which is called to defend our land, is the great means by 
which we can relieve the sufferings of the world around us. Amid 
that wreck which we have witnessed of social welfare—amid the de- 
thronement of kings, and the subjugation of kingdoms,—amid the 
trembling neutrality of some, and the silent servility of others,—this 
country alone hath remained independent and undismayed ;—and it 
is upon the valour of our arms, that Europe now reposes its last 
hope of returning liberty, and restored honour. Among the na- 
tions which surround us, whom either the force of the enemy has 
subdued, or their power intimidated, there is not one virtuous bo- 
som that does not throb for our success ;—the prayers of millions 
will follow our banners into the field; and the arm of the soldier 
will be blessed by innumerable voices, which can never reach his 
ear. If we fail,—if the ancient prowess and intrepidity of our people 
is gone,—there is then a long close to all the hopes and all the honours 
of humanity ; over the fairest portion of the civilized earth, the tide 
of military despotism will roll, and bury, in its sanguinary flood, a- 
like the monuments of former greatness, and the promises of future 
glory. But,—if we prevail; if the hearts of our. people are exalt- 
ed to the sublimity of the contest; the mighty spell which has en- 
thralled the world will be broken,—the spirit of nature and of liber- 
ty will rekindle :—and the same blow which prostrates the enemy of 
our land, will burst the fetters of nations, and set free the energies 
of an injured world.’ p. 142—146. 

In 1806, when the prospect was more dark and ominous than 
at any former period, this minister of faith and patriotism still 
utters the words of confidence and truth. 

‘ The world,’ he says, * has seen other conquerors and other des- 
pots. It has wept before the march of temporary ambition, and 
bled beneath the sword of transitory conquest. But nature has re- 
assumed her rights; and while conquerors have sunk into an exe- 
crated grave, and tyrants have perished in the zenith of their power, 
the race of men have raised again their dejected heads, and peace, 
and order, and freedom have spread themselves throughout the 
world. Such, my brethren, will also be the termination of the tra- 
gedy of our day, and such is the confidence which they ought ever 
tomaintain, upon whom “ the Almighty hath lifted up the light of 
“his countenance.’? We are witnessing, indeed, the most tremen- 
dous spectacle which the theatre of nature has ever exhibited, of 
the pride and ambition of man. For years, our attention has been 
fixed upon that great and guilty country, which has been fertile in 
nothing but revolution, and from which, amid the clouds that co- 
ver it, we have seen at last that dark and shapeless form arise, which, 
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like the vision that appalled the King of Babylon, “ hath its legs of 
* iron, and its arms of brass.’? Amid all the terrors of its bright. 
ness, it has no foundation in the moral stability of justice. It is ir. 
radiated by no beam from Heaven,—it is blessed by no prayer of 
man,—it is worshipped with no gratitude of the patriot heart. It 
may remain for the time, or the times that are appointed it. But 
the awful hour is on the wing, when the universe will resound with 
its fall ; and that sun which measures out, as with reluctance, the 
length of its impious reign, will one day pour his undecaying beams 
amid its ruins, and bring forth, from the earth which it has over. 
shadowed, the promises of a greater spring. 

¢ There are limits in the moral as well as in the material system, 
to the dominion of evil; there are limits to the guilt and injustice of 
nations, as well as of individuals. There is a time when cunning 
ceases to delude, and hypocrisy to deceive ;—when power ceases to 
overawe, and oppression will no longer be borne. Even now that 
period seems to be approaching. It is impossible that man can be- 
come retrograde in his progress ;—it is impossible that the hands of 
the oppressed can longer beckon the approach of a power which 
comes to load them only with heavier chains ;—it is impossible that 
the nations of Europe, cradled in civilization, and baptized into the 
liberty of the children of God, can long continue to bend their free- 
born heads before the feet of foreign domination, or that they can suf- 
fer the stream of knowledge which so long has animated their soil, 
te terminate at last in the deep stagnation of military despotism. 
Even the country itself which has given it birth, cannot long submit 
to its rule ;—it bleeds in the hour that it triumphs ;—it is goaded to 
exertions which it Joaths ;—its laurels are wet with the tears of those 
who are bereaved of their children. The virtuous man shudders 
when he beholds the crimes and the guilt of his country; and the 
heart of the pious man faileth him, when he leoks forward to the 
* things that are coming ”’ upon those banners which are raised a- 
gainst the rights of man, and which are unblessed by the voice of 
Heaven.’ p. 270—274. 

In 1811, when things were if possible still more unpromising, 
he sounds a still bolder note ; and looks stedfastly forward to the 
deliverance which was approaching. 

‘ Rise for a moment (he exclaims) I beseech you, from the couch 
of ignoble pleasure, and look with the eye of men upon the world 
that passes, and the world that has passed you. It has many scenes 
to show you of greatness and of glory ;—scenes where your heart 
throbs when you contemplate the capacities and the energies of your 
nature ; and where you feel that man is “ indeed but a little lower 
than the angels, ” and that his nature is “ made for glory and for 
honour.’”’? What then are those scenes ?>—and where is it that your 
eye finds with transport the examples it has wished? Oh! notin 
the scenes of affluence and prosperity ;—not in the sunshine scenes 
where every virtue withers, and every energy is dissolved ;— but 
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in the dark and stormy scenes, where freedom sprung, and pa- 
triotism glowed, and every energy of nature was called forth, and 
all the noblest passions of the human bosom were awakened; and 
where, in the midst of hardship and of suffering, a deeper happiness 
was enjoyed, than ever yet fell to the lot of ease and of security. It 
is thus that evil is only the minister of good ;—it is thus that, even 
in its darkest aspect, the chastisements of Heaven are only the chas- 
tisements of a father ; and that, amid the tears and the sufferings of 
his children, they are hardened only to the vigour and to the ma- 
jesty of manhood. 

‘ Look, my brethren of little faith, at the material world around 
you, and say, has its order, and the beneficence of its order failed ;— 
have storms or tempests quenched the light of day ;—have seed-time 
and harvest forgot to return ;—and has the sun of Heaven become 
wearied in his path, and ceased to pour life and light upon a grate- 
ful world? Look to the history of the moral world, from its first 
feeble and barbarous cradle, to the hour in which it now resounds 
with the tread of hostile men, and say, has evil alone had the domi- 
nion there ?—has nothing but the guilt of the tyrant and the con- 
queror been successful ?—has no progress been made in this long 
period, in knowledge, in arts, or in arms ?—has the cause of truth, 
of virtue, and of freedom never been victorious ?—and has the his- 
torian of the human race only to record the progressive decay of its 
powers, its knowledge, and its welfare ?—-No, my brethren; in the 
whole of this review, you see, on the contrary, that there is a power 
in nature, by which evil of every kind is controlled; and that, un- 
der its Almighty guidance, amid all the apparent calamities of time, 
the march of the human mind has been steady and progressive, to 
“ wisdom and knowledge and joy.” You see the occasional visita- 
tions of war and of calamity operating upon the moral world, like 
the occasional visitations of the storm and the tempest upon the ma- 
terial world ; and ending in purifying the moral atmosphere, and in- 
vigorating the powers of moral vegetation. From amid all the tem- 
porary depressions of the human race, you see them permanently 
emerging into firmer power, and more enlightened splendour ;—the 
harvest of the husbandman waving over the field which conquest had 
wet with the blood of his fathers; the hand of the freeman pointing 
with exultation to the mouldering tomb where the race of his ty- 
rants and his oppressors repose ;—and the voice of the Gospel carry- 
ing glad tidings to many a people who had “ long sat in darkness, 
and beneath the shadow of death.”’ p. 397—402. 

We shall conclude our extracts with some passages from the 
Thanksgiving Sermon of the present year ;—a nobler song of 
triumph—a more beautiful and thrilling strain of patriotic exult- 
ation, and christian gratitude, than verse or prose has yet con- 
secrated to the memory of those great events which have stamp- 
ed this \ear as an era for the fu.ure history of the world. 

* The great conflict of the secial world is over :—The mighty are 
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fallen ; and the weapons of war have perished.—The cry of freedom 
bursts from the unfettered earth ; and the banners of victory wave in 
all the winds of heaven. Again, in every corner of our own land, 
the voice of joy and of gladness is heard. The cheerful sounds of 
labour rise again from our streets, and the dark ocean begins again 
to brighten with our sails. Over this busy scene of human joy, the 
genial influences of Heaven have descended. The unclouded sun of 
summer has ripened for us all the riches of the harvest. The God 
of nature hath crowned the year with his goodness, and all things 
living are filled with plenteousness. Who is there that has not felt 
the blessings of the year? Even the infant, while he partakes, un- 
consciously, of the general joy, lifts his innocent hands to that 
Heaven from which he sees come all the hopes of man ; and the aged 
man, when he remembers the sufferings of former years, is apt to 
say with the good old Simeon in the gospel, ‘“* Lord, now let thy 
“ servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. ” 

* But thereare other, and more general subjects of thankfulness, 
my brethren, which ought now to occupy our minds. In this solemn 
hour we seem to be conducted ‘by the hand of Heaven, like the dis. 
ciples of old, unto an high mountain, from which we may look down 
upon the darkened world we have left, and upwards to those scenes 
where Heaven is displaying its glory. The imeges of the past, and 
of the future, are thronging around us; and, wherever we turn, there 
are new subjects of gratitude that arise before us. 

* Our first subject of thankfulness on this day, is for our Country ; 
that she has survived all the dangers which threatened her ;—that she 
has fulfilled the lofty duty to which the will of the Almighty has call. 
ed her. Dear even to the savage heart is the land of his fathers ;— 
dear to the citizen of civilized ages are the institutions of national 
wisdom, and the monuments of national glory ;—but upon no human 
heart did the claims of his country ever fall so deep and 80 irresisti- 
ble, as they now do upon the citizen of this country. Other na- 
tions have preceded her in the road of arts and arms;—other nations 
have wreathed around their brows the laurels of science, and the 
palms of victory: But the high destiny to which she has of late been 
called, no other nation has ever shared with her ; and all the glories 
of former times fade before the moral splendour which now encircles 
her. She has been called to guard the fortunes of the human race; 
to preserve, amid her waves, the sacred flame that was to relume the 
world ; and, like the cherubim that watched the gates of paradise, to 
turn every way her flaming sword against the foes of God and man. 
These were her duties, and nobly has she fulfilled them. Through 
every dark, and every disastrous year ;—while nation after nation 
sunk around her ;—while monarchs bent their imperial heads beneath 
the yoke, and the pulse of moral nature seemed to stand still in ig- 
nominious terror.—She alone hath stood, insensible to fear, and in- 
capable of submission. It is her hand, that, amid the darkness of 
the storm, hath still steadfastly pointed the road to liberty ; it is her 
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treasures which have clothed every trembling people witli armour for 
the combat ;— it is her sons, (her gallant sons!) who have rushed 
into the van of battle, and first broke the speli that paralyzed the 
world ; and, in these recent days, it is her commanding voice that 
has wakened the slumbering nations of mankind, and sent them on 
their glorious march, conquering and to conquer.—And now, my 
brethren, in the hour of her triumph,—now, when all that is brave 
or generous in the human race bow betore her.—where is she to be 
found? And what is the attitude in which she presents — to 
her children ?—Oh,—not in the attitude of human pride, or human 
arvogance ;—not with the !aurels of victory upon her brow, or with 
troops of captives following her chariot wheels :—It is in the attitude 
of pious th miAdinade ; with hands uplifted in praise, and eyes down 
cast in gratitude ;—it is before the Eternal Throne that she bows her 
victorious head, and casts her crown of glory upon the ground, and 
calls her children to kneel along with her, and to praise the Father 
of ert that he hath selected her to be the instrument of his mercy 
to mankind, ‘hese are triumphs to which the history of the world 
has no 0 parallel. In the long line of her splendour, what hour is to 
be compared with this? Which of us does not feel somewhat of her 
glory to be reflected upon our own heads? And what British heart, 
i there which does not pray that such may be ever her name, and 
her character among mankind? — p. 449-—455. 

We shal! venture buat Upon One other extract. After notici ng 
the peculiar character of the oppres-ion from which the world 
had at length been cctivered, he proceeds— 

* Before the gigantic march of violence and of ambition, the hus 
man head seemed everywhere to bow, and the human heart to lose 
its'energy. Kings sunk from their thrones, and nations surrendered 
their liberties. ‘The occupations of industry ceased ;—the intercourse 
of nations was arrested ;—and men seemed quietly to resign them- 
selves to poverty and to suffering, that one arrogant nation might 
rule, and one impious mind triumph. It seemed, to our despond- 
mg eye, as if the old age of the hyman race had come,—as if the 
Sun of Righteousness was about to set amid the shadows of even- 
mg, and one long night overspread the moral world. These days, 
and these terrors, are past. ‘he spirit of God hath again moved 
upon the tace of the deep, and the order and the harmony of crea- 
tion is again beginning to appear. The dread career of guilt end 
of arnbition hath been run; their temporary triump vhs fade ; and the 
Eternal hand hath marked the liue whither they shall come, and 
no farther, and where their proud waves shall be staid. From e- 
very corner of the baptized world; * from the east and trom the 
“ west; from the south and from the north, ”’ the warriors of jus- 
tice and of freedom come. ‘i‘heir sovereigns even lead the way, 
and place the helmet upon their imperial brows, and march with 
their people into glorious battle. Beneath their victorious banners 
kings re-ascend their thrones, and nations recover their liberties 
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The fetters fall from the hands of industry ; the ocean echoes anew 
to the song of the mariner; liberty and joy re-enter the poor man’s 
dwelling ; and the voice of the mother is no longer weeping for the 
children, that have been torn from her arms to swell the hosts of a 
tyrant. Who is there among us, my brethren, that is admitted to 
witness this moral Transfiguration, who doth not hear also the voice 
of God? and where is the country from which, in these blest days, 
the song of triumph does not rise, * The hosts of the guilty are 
* scattered, and the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ?” 

* Deep as hath been the gloom which so long has settled upon 
the societies of men, its most appalling feature hath been its impiety; 
and when you trace the late miseries of mankind to their source, you 
wilt find them all to originate in that cold and cheerless spirit of In- 
fidelity, which arose in the centre of European civilization ;—which 
dried up, as it spread, all the fountains of greatness, or of generosity 
in the human soul ;—and which, dissolving all the obligations, and 
all the charities of life, ceased not till it had extinguished both the 
majesty of the throne and the sanctity of the altar. It was from 
this dense and pestilential vapour that that terrific form arose, upon 
which, like the vision which appeared unto the prophet, the world 
for so many years has gazed with astonishment and with alarm. It 
was from hence that those impious hosts have issued, whose crimes 
and whose impieties have still more appalled mankind than their 
arms; who warred not with the common guilt of men, against the 
wealth or the liberties of nations, but against all that man holds 
dear, or nations think holy ;—who struck the dagger of their enmi- 
ty, not into the bosems but into the souls of the conquered ;—and 
who thought their infernal triumph incomplete, until they had over- 
thrown every altar at which human misery wept, and was com- 
forted. 

‘ These days, too, are over. “ He hath blown with his wind, and 
“ they are scattered.” The cross is again triumphant in the sky, 
and in its sign the faithful have conquered. The might of the Gos 
pel hath infused itself into the soldier’s arm; and, while the foe is 
prostrate upon the ground, the mild, but thrilling voice, seems again 
to be heard from Heaven, “ I am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” 
Pp. 455—460. 

It is a fine thing, we make no doubt, to compose a learned 
commentary on the prophet Hosea, or a profound dissertation 
on the intermediate state of the soul ;—but we would prefer do- 
ing what Mr Alison has done in the volume betore us: And 
can hardly help envying the talents by which he has clothed so 
much tichom in so much beauty—and made us find, in the 
same work, the highest gratifications of taste, and the noblest 
lessons of virtue. 
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Art. X. Some Inquiry into the Constitutional Character of the 
Queen Consort of England. pp. 51. 8vo. London... Ridg- 
way. 1814. 


[= subject of this tract is one of considerable curiosity, in a 
speculative point of view, to the constitutional antiquary. 
In its legal bearings, it is of prominent importance ; but it rises 
to a very exalted rank among questions of practical influence 
upon the wellbeing of the community, when contemplated in its 
relations to the peaceable and undisputed succession of the mo- 
narchy. Devoutly as all good men must desire never to see any 
occasion for discussing these high matters, otherwise than in a 
general and theoretical view, it is mere childishness to abstain 
from inquiries which, if successfully conducted, may so far fix 
the limits of the question as to prevent all necessity, happen what 
will, of entering hereafter into any other kind of disquisition. 
They are the worst enemies of good order, the true patrons of 
discord and confusion, who, from affected delicacy and squeam- 
ishness, or from a base submission to the caprices of present 
power, avoid looking such important discussions boidly in the 
face; and, where material doubts exist upon questions of con- 
stitutional right, seek to humour the follies of the existing Court, 
by putting off the inquiry which alone can settle such doubts, un- 
til it becomes no longer speculation, but rushes upon us accompa- 
nied by the actual emergency that makes every thing like caim, 
or even peaceful discussion, hopeless. Impressed with these 
sentiments, we have thankfully received the little work now be- 
fore us,—apparently the production of a lawyer, but certainly of 
one who has well studied the constitution of his country in its 
best school, and who combines a practical apprehension of legal 
questions with an enlarged and accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of our free government, and the conmon interests of prince 
and people Although he seems to have been directed towards 
the inquiry by some recent events, and to keep the possibility 
(a remote one we trust) of its becoming practically mteresting 
pretty constantly in his eye, yet he very laudably ubstains from 
all personal or party topics. Indeed, the argument is purel 

one of constitutional law, and can in no respect be eharged with 
afactious tendency. Accordingly, it is managed with perfect 
calmness and propriety ; frequently learned, almost always close, 
and sometimes exceedingly ingenious. For a production ap- 
parently compiled without any great research, and quite simple 
and unpretending, we have not often met with any thing more 
satisfactory. Its merits, 7 as the importance of the sub» 
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ject, and of some points connected with it, induce us to enter 
upon the contents of it, and upon the question generally, with. 
out further preface. 

The author begins by remarking, that there hangs a peculiar 
degree of uncertainty and obsen rity over the limits of the high 
office in question, because the occasions have been exceedingly 
few in which it was necessary to consider the Queen as separate 
from the King; and these having arisen out of the violence or 
perfidy of the reigning monarch, may e: isily be supposed to 
furnish precedents little worthy of respect ; at least where they 
make against the rights of the weaker party. The subserviency 
of the Parliament and the country to the c: aprices of such princes 
as Henry VII. and Henry V III, deserves almost as much ree 
probation as the conduct of those cruel and faithless tyrants ; 
and thus it happens that we have (to use the author’s wo rds) 
scarce ‘ any guides to a knowledge of this part of the constitu 
« tion, but the most outrageous and : thsurd violations of it.’ 

Some branches of the subject are, however, pretty familiar to 
lawyers. In respect of all private rights, the Queen is indisput- 
ably a separate and distinct person from her husband ; she is cap- 
able of sueing and being sued alone, and in her own name ; she 
can take, directly by grant, to her separate use, without any inter= 
vention of trustees ; ‘she can take by grant from her hu- band ; 
and she can herself grant, without his inte rposition, such estate 
as is in her; of which capacity Lord Coke has preserved a cue 
rious instance, in a charter made by Ethel-witha, queen of 
Burgred, the king of Mercia, conveying lands to one of her 
household, and only signed by the king as an attesting witness. 
In short, the Queen, with respect to her private capacity, is cone 
sidered by the law as a single woman. It is evident that we are 
justified in enunciating the proposition with this restriction, if 
we consider the gro sands unon which alone the peculiarity rests, 
which distinguishes the ( dueen from all other married women. 
She is so distinguished. according to Lore Coke, on the King’s 
account only, to prevent him from beir g disturbed by domestic 
cares ; ‘ the wisdome of the common law intending that his con- 
* tinual care and study should be for the publike, et ezrcea ardua 
“© yeoni.’ But wherever her interests, dies, or duties, are of 
a public nature, or where she is called upon to perform any 
functions in which the realm is concerned, the reason for consi- 
dering her as ap exempt and several person from the King whol- 
ly ceases ; for, in all such matters, } e, above every body, has a 
near and a deep interest. Nor is there any public functionary, 
after the Sovereign himself, .whose impo rtance in the state is 
more evident, and whose existence as a branch of the governe 
ment is more "de stinctly recognized by law. 
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Our author makes a very judicious remark upon the right of 
the Queen to a trial by the Peers of the realm. I: is mention- 
ed by Lord Coke, under the head of Magna Charta and the 
general right of the subject to a trial per pares, as derived from 
thence ;— and that great lawyer seems to deduce her right also 
from the same source. Now, our author clearly shows that it is 
a mode of trial pointed out by the necessity of ‘the case, and at 
common law—and that it is in no respect of the nature of a trial 
by her peers. Kirst, it is not communicated to her by Magna 
Charta. ‘This appears clearly from the terms of the statute made 
in 20th Henry VI. * to remove some doubts that had arisen as 
tothe words * Nudius liber Homo,’ in the great charter, com- 
prehending females, so as to include peeresses: and it declares 
that * dute nesses, countesses’ or baronesses shall be judged be- 
‘ fore such judges and peers of the realm, as peers of the realm 
* should be.’ It has always been held that these three ranks of 
pecresses (by a familiar rule of construction) are put tor all 
pecresses: indeed, at the time of making the statute, the title 
of Marquis was in disuse, and that of Viscount, created only 
three years before, had not become a pariiament: ary honour. 

but why should all meution of the Queen be omitted, if the 
statute was ineant to reach her case?) It was 2 etleas well ky own 
then as at this day, and worn by as high spirited a princess. If 
then, the provisions of the great charter had been deemed to 
comprehend her situation, the declaratory act would nave said 
so. Again, if it = contended that the right of all su jects io 
trial by their peers, is a cominon-law right, independent of, and 
aniecedent to the great ch: iter, or the declaratory acts of later 
times, (which we have no doubt of nor does this author appear 
to deny it), the Queen’s right to be tried by the peers of Parlia- 
ment, must be founded upon this, that they are her peers. But 
this can with no sort of correctness be maintained. The privi- 
leges, as well as the rank of the Queen, differ widely trom those 
of peerage ; she so far partakes of her husband's dignities, as 
not merely to precede the peers, but te receive a sort of homage 
from them and their wives: her lite is protected in a peculiar 
manner ; she is in rank all but equal to the sove ereign. Then, 
as his wife, she can still less be deemed a peeress, he being in no 
one respect a peer, nor atnenable to the jurisdi tion of the pecrs, 
or of any other court ; nor having, in contemplation of law, any 
peers. In one respect, indeed, she resembles a peeress in her 
own right. Upon a marriage with a subject after ber husba:u’s 
death, she does not degrade like peeresses by marriage, but pre~ 
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serves her rank, name, and style as a peeress in her own right; 
and may maintain suits by such name and style. Yet proceed 
another step, and her resemblance to this species of peeress also 
fails; for she does not transmit these honours, or indeed any 
title of her own by descent ; her issue by the King taking every 
thing as his children, and hor i issue by any subsequent marriage 
taking in like manner from the father merely. We concur then 
with the author in the position that the trial of the Queen by 
the peers of Parliament, arises merely from the necessity of the 
case; from her having no peers, and yet being entitled to a tri- 
bunal as high and dignified—as near her own exalted station as 
possible. Perhaps it is founded on no other grounds than the 
general and adsnitted rule, that high state offences, not punish- 
able by common course of Jaw, are triable by way of impeach- 
ment in Parliament. We allude of course to those cases not 
expressly referred by statute to the cognizance of this tribunal 
—and in which, regard being had rather to the high nature of 
the offence, and of the duties whereof it is a violation, than to 
the exact station of the offender, the common law of Parliament 
and the Constitution have prescribed a mode of inquiry, without 
either grand or petty jury, or the intervention of any process 
that can in most cases be called Judicium parium suorum. 

The ancient privileges or perquisites of the Queen, in respect 
of revenue, are now of little importance. Some of them have 
fallen into disuse, probably during the long pcriod when there 
was no Queen consort, namely from the death of Henry VIII. 
to the accession of James I.; ‘and from the Revolution of 1688, 
to the accession of George II.; the former an interval of above 
fifty years, the latter of about forty. Indeed, all those branches 
of revenue, though anciently the bulk of the royal income both 
for the King and “Queen, have, in the progress of time, become 
extremely trifling. The immunities of the Queen are, that she 
shall pay no toll, nor find pledges. Ter revenues were formerly 
certain rents issuing out of the demesne lands of the Crown, 
and ‘appropriated to ) her separate use, together with the aurum 
regine or Queen-gold, a proportional pxrt of every voluntary of 
fering or fine to the King, ubove tm marks in value for every 
royal favour conferred. She had also a right to the tail of cer- 
tain royal fish, as whales (but not sturgeons), of which the King 
has the head; and lawyers, who are generally eulogists of the 
law, and delight in finding reasons for ‘all its provisions, give, as 
the ground of this division, that it furnishes awhalébone for her 
Maje sty’s wardrobe ; a singularly unhappy observation, as the 
whalebone is well known to come from the head of the fish only. 
Beside these pecuniary perquisites, she has the undoubted right 
of appointing her own heuschold and other eflicers. 
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But the point of view in which it is most important to regard 
the royal consort, is as the person through whom the royal race 
js to be continued, and the crown demised to a successor. The 
law considers her as the mother of the royal issue; and almost 
all its provisions respecting her, are framed with the view of keep- 
ing this race pure, and ascertaining the royal offspring beyond 
the possibility of doubt. The chief precaution adopted for this 
purpose, (one of the most important, certainly, to the peace of 
the realm), is, the highly penal enactments by which it guards 
the approaches to the royal bed. ‘To hold any adulterous inter- 
course with the Queen-consort, is the highest crime known in 
the law,—belonging to the same description with the compassing 
the King’s death. ‘The most complicated acts of adultery be- 
tween subjects, are, by the secular code, not punishable at all. 
Any such connexion with the Queen, is High Treason in both 
parties. Moreover, as if to diminish the chances of a failure of 
issue, at the same time that it adopted such precautions against 
the imposition of a spurious race, the life of the Queen, as well 
as her chastity, is proteeted by extraordinary enactments. To 
compass her death, is as criminal as to compass the King’s. It 
must, however, be admitted, that the protection thus given to the 
Queen’s life, may possibly be only on account of her high digni- 
ty, and nearness in connexion to the King; for the statute of 
Treasons, as we shall presently see, is not very consistent in its 
provisions with any one principle. 

The life of the eldest son and heir of the king, and the chas- 
tity, but not the life, of his wife, are defended by the same e- 
nactments. No mention whatever is made of any other son; 
nor of the grandson, although he may be heir apparent; of 
which, however, Lord Hale doubts, seeming to think such 
grandson within the meaning of the act, although he allows it 
is a fit case to be referred to L’arliament, according to the wise 
and sound directions at the end of the statute. Any collateral 
heir apparent is said by Mr East (1. Crown Law, 64.) to be 
clearly not within the act; but we do not comprehend how there 
can be a collateral heir apparent, except indeed in the new limi- 
tation of the crown in special tail. ‘lhe chastity of the eldest 
daughter, unmarried, is protected in like manner with the queen’s 
and the eldest son’s wife’s. Upon this, Mr Justice Blackstone, * 
and, after him, and in his words, Mr East, have observed, that 
the plain intention of the law was to guard the * blood-royal 
‘ from any suspicion of bastardy, whereby the succession of the 
‘ crown might be rendered dubious; therefore, when the rea- 


* 4, Crown Law, 81. — 1. Crown Law, 65, 
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© son ceases, the law ceases with it ;’—and they instance the leay. 
ing unprotected the chastity of a Queen or Princess-dowager, 
But » with great submission to these authorities, we venture to 
suggest, that the reason ceascs somewhat short of the law—for 
why is the Princess: Royal protected, and not the wives of the 
younger sons, all of whom, by their adultery, would endanger the 
succession a great deal more? Further, it has been remarked, 
that the words in the section respecting the Princess- Royal, is 
another inconsistency, because her issue cannot lay claim until 
she is married, they being before her coverture illegitimate, 
(East, Cr. Law, 65.) It may further be remarked, that the 
phraseology of the act is strange. ‘The Queen is twice mention- 

ed, but by different naines: When the question is respecting her 
li. , she is termed * our lady his Queen’—when of her chastity, 
she is called * the King’s companion’—and when the consort of 
the eldest son and heir is mentioned, she is called * the wife’ 
of such son or heir. From this diversity, it is inferred by the 
author of the Inquiry, that the law does not at all regard the 
Queen in the light of wife to the King,—wife implying coverture, 
a relationship quite unknown between the King and bis consort; 
ane he adds, that, although the Saxon etymology of Queen is 
wile, yet the meaning of the root does by no means regulate the 
use of the derivative ; and in this view of the subject we are dis- 
posed te coincide. ‘The distinction in the term employed is ve 
ry marked. Companion can evidently mean nobody but the 
Queen ,—while it is a phrase so unusual in expressing such rela- 
tion, that it must be taken to have been advisedly employed. 
From the whole, however, we may conclude, that in whichever ca- 
pacity we view the Queen-consort, whether as mother of the royal 
issue inheritable to the crown, or as consort, companion, or wife 
under peculiar limitations, of the Sovereign, she is a high dig- 
nitary in the monarchy ; a public person-—bearing important re- 
lations to the constitution, and performing functions of a public 
nature, and of grcat moment to the commonwealth, Another 
inference is equally obvious, that the law watches with especial 
solicitude over the purity of the succession; and guards, by eves 
ry precaution possible, against whatever may taint or make it 
doubtiul. 

Now it is comparatively of little moment to inquire what may be 
the grounds of this solicitude. ‘Those who praise the whole insti- 
tutions of our ancestors as the perfection of wisdom, and framed 
with views far more retined i im could by possibility be entertain- 
ed in those ‘early times, ascribe it to the ‘desire of avoiding all dis- 
putes aboutt hesuccession, and preventing the peaceof the kingdom 
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from being disturbed. It is more pe le, that the high prero- 
gative notions of royal right, and the value set uon the real blood 
of the sovereizn, had at least an eq - share in the provisions 
for keeping : channel of its transmission pure. But, at all 
events, the object in view is unquestionable ; no doubt can exist 
as to the object and spirit of the law; and the hich and paramount 
purpose to which its arrangenents are in fact subservient can no 
more be doubted,—the establishment of public tranquillity upon 
a secure basis, in the point most essential of all to us preserva- 
tion. Itcan scarcely then be questioned, that whatever tends 
to promote this ::os: desirable object, is peculiarly consonant to 
the spirit of the law, as well as subservient to the public safety ; 
and that in construing legal rights, or customary ones, which are 
the same thing, we shall adopt the soundest, as well as safest 
doctrine, if, in any matier of doubt, we lean towards the side 
which favours the removai of all uncertainty from the course of 
the royal succession. ‘This is in truth only giving a fair con- 
struction to the law, according to its manifest spirit 

Various usages have grown up, connected with the subject ; 
and all, though not creatures of positive enactment, fit to be 
regarded as parts of the constitutional common law of the reaim, 
Their obje ct apparently is to give additional sa'eguards either to 
the purity or to the certainty of the succession ; ; some of them 
multiplying the checks upon any fraudulent contrivances which 
might actually taint the royal line—o thers affording the means 
of convincing mankind that it has been kept pure. In order 
to prevent a “supposititious issue froin bei 1g imp wosed upon the 
country, the Queen, and the Heir app arent’s wile, are carefully 
watched during the latter stages of ‘pregnancy, and are even de- 
livered in the pr esence of inany witnesses of eminence, in cluding 
the great Officers of State. All marriages in the family are ce- 
lebrated with extraordinary publicity and splendour. The bap- 
tisms of the issue are In lke Manner occasions ot high solemnity 
and iestival. ‘Lo the same source we may trace the extraordi- 
nary powers given to the reigning Sovereign by the common 
law, in regula iting the residence, education, occupations, and 
marriages of the younger branches of the royal family while un- 
der age, not merely his children, but his ne phews, grandchild- 
ren, &c. during the lives of their own parents. ‘The publicity 
of the King’s own marriage, equally merits notice. It is made 
a public act—an act of state 5 an d in no res pect rese mbles a ma- 
trimonial union contracted between common persons. 

Although these things are generally understood to be as we 
have now stated, yet we deem it necessary to bring them some- 
what more in detail before the reader, more especially after the 
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strange doctrines rece ntly broached respecting the privacy, if we 
may 60 speak, of the Royal family. It is also fit to notice these 
matters, because the author of this tract has omitted to avail 
himself of the aid which his argument derives from them, 
When his present Majesty resolved to contract a marriage for 
the sake of having heirs to his crown, as we should say ; but, as 
the reasoners to whom. we refer would have it, when the King, 
being of the proper age, and wishing to settle in the world, be- 
thought him of looking out for a wife,—he set about it in a way 
that must prove somewhat startling to those good gentlemen, who 
doubtless would expect to see him go quietly to routs and balls, 
or rather watering-places, to suit himself. He suddenly pub- 
lished, in a well-known paper (The Gazette), a statement, that 
‘ having nothing so much at heart as the welfare of his people, 
and rendering the same permanent to posterity, he had, 
ever since his accession, turned his thoughts towards the 
choice of a princess for his consort ;’ and he adds, ¢ Atter the 
fullest information and mature deliberation, J am come to a 
resolution to demand in marriage the Princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz; a Princess distinguished by every e- 
minent virtue and amiable endowment, whose illustrious line 
has constantly shown the firmest zeal for the Protestant suc- 
cession,’ &c. It appears from the same paper, that his Ma- 
jesty had first communicated this delicate aflair (his resolution 
to propose for the Princess) to certain confidants, viz. the Arch 
bishops, Chancellor and others, to the number of filty-four,— 
and that they, very unlike other confidants, instead of pro- 
mising secrecy, and then telling it to fifty- iow other persons 
who might help them to keep the secret, very frankly said it 
was too “good a thing to be concealed; and ‘ made it’ (says the 
procinns ation) * their request to his Maje sty, that this his Ma- 
* jesty’s most gracious declaration to them might be made pub- 
§ lic;’ whic h was the reason of its appearing in the Gazette. 
‘The whale country being now in the secret, must have been in 
nxious suspense, tll the news arrived of the success of a court- 
ship thus confided to them in its very infancy; and we may 
magine the sleepless nights of many loyal subjects, in the fears 
lest his Majesty should be refused. However, Lord Harcourt 
is d lespi atched to make the proposal; and, with him, three ladies, 
* to take care of the Princess’s person,’ and Lord Anson to bring 
her over—evidently on the mexim, that ¢ faint heart never won 
* fair lady.’ ‘The offer, accordingly, was accepted ; the fair and 
amiable princess arrived ; was well, though publicly reccived,—— 
married, and in duc time confined. Here, again, our advocates 
of privacy are a litle put out; for we find, ua the same reposi- 
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tory, 80 curious in recording all the little gossiping of this 

worthy country gentleman’s family, that no sooner was the la- 
dy t#ken in labour, about two o’clock in the morning of the 
memorable 12th of August 1761, than a great assembly of gossips 
took place in the bed-room, viz. His Giace the Archbisho ip of 
Canterbury, ‘The Duke of Dev onshire, and eight other Lords ;—— 
that the Most Reverend Prelate was in the room while Her Ma- 
jesty was delivered, and the other nine in the next adjoining 
room, with the door open; and that a dozen or two of ladies 
were present also. ‘The birth of the young gentleman was made 
known by the ‘Tower guns; and a form of prayer instantly com- 
posed tor him and his ' mother, to be used in all the churches. 
Betore he was a weck old, he showed signs of rising in the 
world; for he was, on the 17th, made an English Earl, and 
soon after christened with much solemnity. Addresses pours 
ed in, (so deluded were the people as to the point of privacy, 
and so resolved to believe it was all a matter of state); and, a- 
mong others, the city of London expressed its cevout wishes 
that the father might, ‘ by his instructions and example, form 
‘ the mind of his Royal Sono the government of a free, brave, 
‘ and generous people; and that the son might, in the fulness of 
‘ time, succeed to the virtucs, as well as to the throne, of his 
‘ father.’ * Divers other ceremonies have since that time ta- 
ken place, though not connected with the succession; as the 
public provision for the royal babe, the payment of debfs, the 
settlement of his household, and so forth ; all indicating « a great 
disposition to intermeddle with the money matters of this wor- 
thy family, and no kind of shyness or disinclination on their 
part, nor any impatience of such prying and interference. But 
we pass these topics over as superfluous. 

‘The august ceremony of the Coronation is unquestionably 
most close y connected with our present inquiry : it bears an im- 
mediate relation to the se curity of the succession, as well as to 
the recognition of the reigning Sovereign as the person to whom 
allegiance is due. ‘The author of the tract before us, as far as 
we know, is the first who has placed this point in a clear light. 
He considers, as we have already seen, the royalty of the Queen 
to be in the nature of an independent dignity, rather created 
for the security of the succession, than derived from marriage: 
From hence it follows, naturally, that her coronation is a recog- 
nition of her constitutional character, as essential as that of the 

There is something peculiarly unfortunate in the turn of the 
expression—which intimates an expectation that the Royal issue might 
only succeed to the virtues when he obtained the crown, in the ful- 
ness Of ume. .. 
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Monarch: The one is crowned, as a public and solemn recognise 
tion of his authority 5 the other, as an equally solemn 1ecoenis 
tion of the channel through which this authority is to be tra 
mitied in succession to the next generation. The corovation of 
neither, it is true, confers any new right or title: Before that 
ceremony, and independent of it, the King is entith d to the ak 
Jegiance of his subjects; and the Queen is the stock trom whom 
his heirs are to spring. ‘The times are very remote in which 
any actual consent of the people was asked, even as a part 
of the ceremony ; and so enth ely was It held to be a re ‘Oge 
nitory act, in all vemneetn, that th ley were, in troublesome ti Sy 
crowned more than once, from a desire to have the ack :owe 
ledgements of allegiance repeated, after each unsuccesstul at. 
tempt to shake their authority. But the ceremony is au ime 
portant one, nevertheless, to the security of tne monarehy; 
and the directory part of the statute of William IIL. pre-crib- 
ing a certain oath to be administered at the coronation, seems 
to preciude all alitempts at revarding this as 2 ceremony that 
may be dispensed wit h. Vhe author infers, trom the terms of 
the ancient oath of allegiance, (which used formerly, and night 
still ae administered at courts leet), that the allegiance acknow- 
ledged at a coronation, is * to the Sovereion and hig heirs.’ + 
The recognition of his own — rity is, at all events, a so- 
lemn part of the ceremony, and has been regularly perform. 
ed at each coronation since salen the Conquest. It consists 
in the Archbishop presenting g the King to the people, as the 
undoubted * King of this realm;’ and asking the m * if the 
are willing to do their homage to him?’ They answer with 
loud acclamatio ns. ‘Lhe ceremony of crowning the Queen is 
equally solemn, and in all respects resembles that of crowning 
the King; except that no allegiance is sworn to her,—and she 
does not take the oath. We belicve, too, her oblation differs, and 
she has no orb put into her hand: and there may be some fur- 
ther trifling variations. But she is solemnly crowned, and ¢ 
nointed ;—she has 9 sceptre put into her hand ;—she takes the 
sacrament with the Kk ng ;—and although a Qucen Regnant’s 
husband does his wife homage { with the rest of the subjects on 
this occasion, no such ceremony forms part of a Queen Con- 
sort’s inauguration. 

The important part borne by the Queen Consort, and her 
constitutional right to be crowred with the King, is still fur- 
ther attested by the remarkable fact, that many —_— en- 


+ It is set forth at length in C ‘alvin’ s C ase, in the Report} and 
artially, with much praise, by Blackstone, 
{ Chamberlayne’s Life of Anne. 
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jov by immemorial usage, the privilege of performing certain 
offices about her person at the ceremony, and recciving cere 
tain perquisites therewith connected. Nay, some manors and 
lands are holden by the tenure of rendering such services to the 
Queen’s person on this occasion. Among the claims of this 
kind, preferred at James I1’s coronation in 1684, (and again on 
subs: quent oceasions), we find that of the Lord Mayor and 
cit'zens of London, to servesthe Queen aficr dinner with wine, 
and tu have the gold cup in which they served it. The liberties 
of the city being then seized into the King’s hands, this claim 
was on this atcount alone rejected, or rather not discussed. ‘The 
Lord of the Manor of Fyngirth in Essex, claimed to serve the 
Queen as Chamberlain for the day, and to have certain perqui- 
sites ;—his claim was not allowed, but he was lett to prosecute 
it at law: Nor was the answer made, which must have been de- 
cisive, had the Queen’s place in the solemnity been immaterial, 
that she formed no such part of it as to be the ground of the 
tenure in question. We believe it also to be a part of the right, 
or the duty of the Barons of the Cinque Ports, to carry a ca- 
nopy over the Queen as weil as the King; at least there are two 
canopies in the ceremonial, and both supported by these Barons, 

‘ Why is this coronation of the Queen necessary ?’ demands 
our author— 

‘ It is necessary as a public recognition of that, for which alone 
the dignity of queen exists in the realm, the constitutional order of 
succession to the crown. She assumes the crown as a symbol of the 
right of her offspring to the monsrehy; and the people (swearing 
allegiance to the king and his heirs, and at the same time as:enting 
to the coronation of the quee:) acknowledge her children to be those 
heirs to whom they swear allegiance. 

* The coronation of the monarch alone would not satisfy the in- 
tent of the ceremony as to both; because the queen being uniformly 
considered a single woman in the constitution, (enjoying her revenue, 
the controul of her household, her state, and her dignities as such), 
her right to give heirs to the realm is not so much derived from 
him, as from the people’s recognition of her as their queen. 

* The acknowledgement of the title of the heirs to the crown, is 
as necessary to the peace of the realm, as of that of the monarch 
on the throne. ‘The possession of the crown has not at all times of 
our history been considered as decisive of the right of the issue of 
the possessor to succeed him. Instances of the contrary coctrine are 
numerous. ‘There is in early times, the curious instance of divided 
allegiance, which took place after the treaty between King Stephen 
and Henry Fitz-Empress, afterwards Henry the Second: By virtue 
of this treaty the whole kingdom acknowledged Stephen as sove- 
reign; but at the same time the barons did formal homage to Hen- 
ry as his successor, and Stephen’s son William was living at the 
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time. A treaty very similar to this had before been made between 
Henry the First and his eldest brother, the amiable and ill-fated Ro. 
bert Duke of Normandy. The stipulation however there was, “ that 
* if either of these princes died without issue, the other should suc. 
* ceed to his dominions.’’ Still the necessity of stipulating at all 
for the rights of the issue in the treaty, is as strong to prove that 
such rights were not deemed a necessary result from the possession 
of the crown, as if their title had been expressly set aside. It is 
nothing to the question, that both theSe sovereigns were usurpers en- 
tering into agreements with the lawful successor; they still establish 
the plain principle, that the mere assumption of the crown, though 
it draws with it many legal consequences, such as the allegiance due 
toa king de facto, and the instant purging of all attainders, as in 
the case of the Earl of Richmond; still does not, of itself, without 
such extent of allegiance expressed by the people, make a lawful ti- 
tle transmissible to issue. 

‘ If these instances are thought to lack authority, from having 
taken place in rude and arbitrary times, still the same principle of 
the power of the people to limit their allegiance, must have been 
acted upon by the supporters of the bill for the exclusion of James 
the Second; and again, in the best times of our history, at the Re- 
volution. ‘The act of settlement, which established William and 
Mary sovereigns, regulated the descent first to the heirs of the Queen, 
then to the Princess Anne and her heirs; and not till after default 
of both these successions, to the heirs of William the joint possessor 
of the crown and actual king. Mary was certainly not in the usual 
situation of a queen consort: the instance nevertheless is highly im- 
portant, as evincing that the heirs of the king may claim by a title 
distinct from the heirs of the queen, and in this case vice versd : the 
coronation of either cannot therefore as of course confirm a right in 
the common heirs of both. 

* Of old, a practice sometimes prevailed of proclaiming and in- 
stalling the successor during the life of the reigning monarch. King 
Stephen, previous to the above treaty, required the archbishop to a- 
noint his son Eustace as successor to the realm. ‘This ceremony has 
long been disused; but the principle of it exists in the acknowledg- 
ment of the queen by her coronation to be the person from whom 
the successor to the crown and heir to the monarch is to spring. 
Thus the lawful descent is still designated and proclaimed ; and the 
contingent right of assuming the government, conditional upon an- 
swering the qualifications and fulfiliing the obligations prescribed by 
the constitytion, is vested and limited in the heir either living or to 
be born.’ p. 36-40. , 

We may add to this example of Stephen, the more remark- 
able one of Henry II. and the controversy with the Court of 
Rome, to which his desire of crowning Prince Edward in his 
own lifctime, gave rise, The regularity with which Queens 
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have been crowned either with their husbands, if married at the 
time of their coronation, or if not, immediately after, and with 
the concurrence of the husband in the ceremony, is a circum- 
stance strongly favouring the course of this argument. The au- 
thor justly observes, that such 4 caseas Henry VIIth’s, who care- 
fully deferred his marriage with Elisabeth until after his corona- 
tion, and then still further delayed having her crowned, proves 
nothing against the general rule. In truth, the preponderating 
faction of the House of York forced the marriage as well as her 
coronation upon him: And to have had his own sovereignty so- 
lemnly and exclusively acknowledged at the same time that she 
was crowned, would, in his delicate situation, have cast a doubt 
on his title, as well as alarmed the Lancastrians, she being almost 
as much a Queen-regnant as consort. But still, with every in- 
ducement from the circumstances in which he stood, and many fa- 
cilities from his recent victories and great services against the u- 
surper, he did not venture to delay the ceremony for more than 
two years. The history of both England and Scotland, if search- 
ed with a view to this point, shows the uniform practice of crown 
ing both King and Queen together, if they are both within the 
realm, and of taking every precaution for having the ceremony, if 
possible, performed as to both at the same time. * Sometimes 
the coronation is delayed ; sometimes the nuptials are forced on ; 
and, in the last example in England, so anxious was our gracious 
Sovereign to have this material coincidence take place, that having 
appointed the coronation by the same proclamation in which he 
announced his intended marriage, and some delay taking place in 
the Queen’s sailing from Germany, orders were despatched to the 
Admiral, to sail at all events, and make for any port the wind 
might render possible,—an example of eagerness which perhaps 
the advocates of privacy will find it difficult to ascribe to a lover’s 
impatience. In a word, the joint coronation of the two royal 
personages, is symbolical of the Queen’s being the real channel 
of the succession: To exclude her, is to cast a slur upon her, 
fatal to the security of that succession: And the following re- 
marks of this judicious author, can never be too strongly recom- 
mended, as illustrative of the point. 

‘ Whenever disunion, as between Charles the Second and his 
queen, has taken place, it becomes imperiously necessary that no 
jot of ceremony, no tecognized symbol of dignity should be disus- 
ed The regular succession to the crown is of such high importance 
to the state, that it should be so confirmed and acknowledged, as to 
place it far above the slightest taint of rumour or suspicion. Had 


* See Pinkerton’ wt. '. 409—& passim—also Buchanan, Fore- 
dun Scotichronicon, &c.—The English authorities are familiar. 
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Charles the Second (if opportunity had been allowed to him) deni- 
ed to his queen a coronation jointly with himself; and given for it 
the only reason he could have stated, namely, a personal dislike to 
her, would this have been satisfactory to the world?) Would it not 
have given very probable ground for suspicions that deeper reasons 
existed disgraceful to his consort? Would it not have emboldened 
the mischievous and disaffected to give free way to any insinuations 
and rumours they could frame, for the purpose of disquieting the 
rexlm and interrupting the peaceful succession of the rergning tami- 
ly ?—The coronation of the queen recognizes her right of giving 
heis to the throne; her coronation jointly with the monarch places 
the right of those heirs (especially of preexistent ones) above all 
sinr or suspicion. If, therefore, unhappy discord has arisen between 
the possessors of the throne, or it has ever been attempted to fix a 
taint on the chaste allegiance of the queen, and consequently on the 
succession, such « public recognition by the monarch and by the 
people, of her as queen, and of the right of her issue, of those liv- 
ing especially, is doubly necessary for the future tranquillity of the 
realm. In fact, a distinct refusal of a coronation, a + by monarch 
or people, would be a public Seci ratic m that the party retusing di es 
not acknowiedge her as queen; and proclaims a bi yf and intent, 
which may reasonably be thought to Lave views far beyond the mere 
mortification of a hated female.’ p. 44-46. 

This, in truth, brings us to the view of the subject in which 
it strikes our minds the most forcibly. “The ion j 
high solemnity: It may have originally borne thy 

racter here described ; it may be the symbol wii 

represents it to be I is certainly a very ingenious su, 

and we sce no reason to question its being sound also, 

public crowning of the Queen was intended as a so! 

nition of the inheritable rights of her issue by the Kix, 

the crowning of the King records the subjects’ alleyiance to 
and his heirs. But the view which every man will concur in, is 
that which merely takes the coronation as an accustomed pro- 
ceeding of a public nature, and the Queen’s share in it as her 
accustomed privilege; fiom wheuce it follows, that to with- 
hold this share, to refuse this privilege, is to make an excep. 
tion, not merely invidious towsrds her, but derogatory to her 
character, and by necessary consequence full of danger to the 
rights of her issue, and the stability of the succession. No 
Queen in this country was ever so treated, without good cause ; 
no Queen was ever singled out for so remarkable an insult, 
unless in the design of disputing her own continence, and her 
issue's legitimacy. * No royal ornament,’ says our author, 
* was ever in England lockea up from one entitled to it, but 
* with a cadiade- motive. A cofenation was never refused but 
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‘to young Edward, by the ambitious and designing Richard 
‘III.’ This is the ground of our firm and ¢lear opinion re- 
specting the high importance of the right in question. It is 
not a matter of civility—not a point of court etiquette— not at all 
a piece of respect or justice or humanity to an individual, The 
making of such an exception, proclaims to the world the exist- 
ence of suspicions, where no suspicion ought ever to alight that 
is not instantly followed up by rigid investigation ; where no sus- 
picion ought for an instant to lie after that investigation hag 
proved it groundless. The peace of the country imperiously de- 
mands this sacrifice of private caprice ; even if common justice 
and the calls of the most ordinary humanity had not of them- 
selves prescribed it. 

These principles, too obvious to require illustration, extend be- 
yond the mere question ofa coronation. They embrace every in- 
stance of disrespectful treatment in its nature public and notoricus. 
We may le y it down as undeniable, that no one of the usual pri- 
vileges of the Queen’s high station can safely be trenched uyon ; 


nor any of the ordinary courtesies of royal life be withheld from 
her. * There must be some reason for it,’ says the world, as 
often as it remarks those invidious distinctions. Now no reason 
is at all likely to be assigned, that does not cast a doubt upon the 
succession. If experience be resorted to, where have we any 


examples of queens treated as guilty, unless where there was a 
design of impeaching their honour and loyalty ? and where was 
such a design ever entertained, without the project lurking be- 
hind it, of attacking the rights of the issue ? in former tines, 
the caprice of the monarch, a desire of other espousals, a mere 
dislike of his present wife, a fretful impatience of his children, 
and a jealousy of their growing popularity and influence, may 
have given rise to the unnatural project. Sometimes the inte- 
rests of evil counsellors near the throne—of females desirous of 
acrown, and willing, for its vain possession, to be the sport of 
the same unprincipled caprice to which they owed it—of male 
relatives, whose prospects of succession were intercepted by the 
children—have added to the prince’s fancies, or perhaps con- 
spired tocreatethem. In our dae it is scarcely possible, (thanks 
to the publicity which all such matters obtain through the press), 
that plots of this description should succeed against rights un- 
questionable, title unimpeachable, and interests so bigh aud ge- 
neral, that if we were to call them sacred, the epithet would not be 
profaned. Yet this is manifest, that wisdom requires watch filness 
in all matters of this vital importance; that over anxiety here is 
Sthe safe side on which to err ; that only by supine confidence in 
the unlikeliness of the danger, can it ever be brought near; and 
VOL, XXII. NO. 46. , Gg 
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that he is the basest of slaves, or the most intolerable of con- 
temptible driv’lers, who presumes to call himself a statesman, 
and yet fears to touch these subjects, lest he should give offence 
to the persons actually possessed of power. Some such vile sy- 
cophants have recently been heard to raise their cry: And, ex- 
pressing a squeamishness forsooth about interfering with ¢ pri- 
* vate concerns,’ with ‘ domestic matters,’ with ‘ family ar- 
* rangements,’ have spoken of the highest of State Affairs as a 
thing beyond, or rather below, the cognizance of Parliament; 
and deprecated all interposition ‘in matters so delicate,’ as 
both improper and hopeless. Pass we over the indignation ex- 
cited by their plainly discovered motives—leave we on one side 
the figure they make in their disappointment, as certain as sig- 
nal—yet we must pause for a moment, to counteract, by plainly 
stating the question, the tendency of their attempts to raise a cla- 
mour, when they could not, by any chance, throw across the 
question the shadow of a reasonable doubt. 

The King’s royal family, as the law phrases it, is an essential 
component part of the Monarchy ; not a mere ornament of its 
columns, but a substantial portion of their strength. Its mem- 
bers form a part, and the principal part, of the splendour which 
is one prop of this form of government ; they secure the conti- 
nuation of the royal authority in a line, unbroken by clectins 
and changes, so perilous in other systems; and thus contribute 
essentially to the chief advantage which this kind of constitution 
possesses: ‘They bear their part, too, in keeping the Sovereign 
above all rivalry with his subjects, and thus aid in securing the 
next grand bencfit of the monarchical form. With a consider- 
ate attention to these their valuable functions, the State amply 
provides for their support in all the dignity of a splendid leisure; 
and if they ever are called upon to exert themselves, it is only 
in times of peril to the empire, or when they act from a jaudable 
ambition for the only gifts which the public munificence cannot 
bestow gratuitously—the glory and estimation which is the reward 
of personal merit. As for what are commonly termed honours, 
titles, dignities, badges—they have these as matters of course mere- 
ly on attaining acertain age. ‘They become at that period, Privy 
Councillors, Dukes, Knights of the Garter ; they are covered, 
almost as soon as they can know the value of them, with as many 
marks of royal favour as the two most successful generals that 
have appeared for a century ever earned by the greatest victories. 
In truth, there are but these two instances, in modern times, 
of any individuals gaining, by merit, as many honours, and as 
much emolument, as every prince of the blood is covered with 
the moment be leaves school, merely because he is a member of 
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the family which the constitution regards as a branch of the 
Monarchy. All these distinctions are deliberately conferred, not 
fondly lavished upon them, for the same reas6n that they are so 
sparingly distributed among persons even of the highest claims 
to public favour: The public service—the best interests of the 
country require it. 

In their habits of life, both as regards their intercourse with 
the Monarch, with each other, and with the community, they 
are quite unlike other persons. Although the law does little to 
separate them from the mass of society, custom and habit, the 
interpreter, and oftentimes the arbitrator, in the practical part 
of the government, does every thing. The distinction is broad- 
ly marked ; they resemble petty sovereigns in theic communica- 
tions with the world ; they have their households and their of- 
ficers, and their several circles ; they are to be approached ac- 
cording to certain known forms; and they enjoy, by the rules 
of court etiquette, as well as the courtesies of society, a multi- 
tude of privileges, all tending to identify them with the head of 
the house they belong to—the head of the Monarchy. 

When any matter of high concernment occurs to these illus- 
trious personages, the government is seen to take an interest in 
it; generally indeed by the outward and visible signs of moneys 
voted. Their coming of age, and obtainiag establishments, is 
communicated to Parliament ; their marriages are the subjects 
of treaty with foreign powers, and also of parliamentary’ com- 
munication ; they are thus the subject of national discussion, and 
have been even of remonstrance. 

The law itself, however, most plainly regards them in a light 
widely different from private individuals ; and, though sparing of 
the privileges which it gives them, it is sufficiently ready with re- 
strictions when the public good requires; making them give recog- 
nitions, in a signal manner, of their being public persons, in return 
for the ample advantages which in that capacity they enjoy. ‘They 
are placed by law under the controul of the Sovereign, with lit- 
tle regard either to their convenience, their feelings, or thie or- 
dinary relations of blood. They have not the management of 
their own children, as other parents have; they cannot order 
the place of their residence, appoint the persons who are to e- 
ducate them, or regulate the important article of their marri- 
ages. Nay, they themselves, in respect of marriage, are under 
the severest restrictions. A prince of the blood, how remote 
soever from the King, if he is only a descendant of George II, 
cannot marry without the consent of the reigning Sovereign, be 
he ever so distant a relative, until he attains the age of five-and- 
twenty ; and then, he 7 if refused by the Crown, allow a 
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year to elapse, during which a parliamentary address (not al- 
ways very difficult to be carried in such matters) may still fur- 
ther prevent the match. The prince’s demand and the Crown’s 
consent, when it is given, are to be registered in the books of 
the Privy Council,—as if still more clearly to indicate, that the 
whole proceeding is an act of state. We omit the well known 
disability under which they are laid as to religion, both in what 
regards themselves and their wives. 

A variety of lesser examples may be given, all clearly point- 
ing the same way. Before the statute naturalizing children of 
English fathers born abroad, the common law held the royal 
issue, wherever born, to be inheritable in England. So the 
law was declared as far back as the 25th of Edward III. ‘St. 2. 
de natis ultra mare.) An alien wife not being dowable of lands 
in England, the King’s wife was excepted, Co. & Lrt?. $1. b.; 
and all the judges in 26. Ed. I. held the wife of the King’s bro- 
ther (the Queen of Navarre) to be dowable, Jot. Par. 26. Ed. 1. 
rot. 1. In i641, Charles I. communicated to Parliament the 
proposed marriage of the Princess Mary with the Prince of O- 
range. The articles were nearly concluded ; but he desired the 
two Houses first to consider the treaty of alliance connected 
with the match, before he would finally conclude it (Journ. 
Feb. 10, 1641.) The Lords, in the same year, ordered the 
original, or a true copy of the articles to be laid before them, 

Lords’ Journ. July 3.) ; and a motion was discussed in the same 

Touse for an address, desiring that the King would not con- 
clude the marriage without settling the alliance. An address 
was carried in the Commons (Jidy 14. 1641) against the Queen 
going abroad ; and a bill was carried through several stages, to 
prevent her from taking the Princess Mary with her. By the 
act of settlement, no King or Queen of the Hanoverian family 
was allowed to leave the realm without the permission ot Purlia- 
ment (12. W. IH. c. 2.8%.) ; and though this was repealed by 
1. Geo. I. st. 2. c. 51., the principal reason assigned was, that 
the family was sufficiently numerous. When the bill was passed 
naturalizing the Eljectress Suphia and her issue, the reason assign- 
ed in the preamble was, that inducements night be held out to 
these eminent persons to study our laws and constitution, by resid- 
ing here during the Queen’s lifetime (4 Ann.c. 4.) With similar 
views, the act was passed for giving the House of Hanover prece- 
dence as nephews and children of the Crown (10. Aun. c. 4.) 
When the Vrince of Orange was naturalized on his marriage 
with our Princess Royal (7. Geo. JI. c. 4.), no clause was insert 
ed disabling him from holding offices—an example since generally 
followed on similar occasions. Such acts clearly show, that the 
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law regards the family, as well as the person of the reigning Mo- 
narch, and makes them, as a distinct race, the subject of pecu- 
liar provisions. Thus, too, when Mary was to a Philip I, a 
treaty was made, and ratified article by article in an express sta- 
tute. One of the articles provides for the residence of both the 
Queen and her issue. It states, that the education of the latter 
within the realm is of great moment; and enacts, that they shall 
not be carried out of it but on reasons of state necessity, and then 
only with consent of Parliament, (see Rymer, XV. 377. and 1. 
Mar. st. 3. c. 2. not printed in the common editions.) In the 
House of Commons, in December 1699, an address to the Kin 
was debated, praying him to remove the Bishop of Salisbury, the 
Duke of Gloucester’s governor; and though it was negatived, 
and, very possibly, upon arguments favourable to the preroga- 
tive, and against the necessity of parliamentary interference in 
such a case, we believe no man ever thought, in that day, of 
representing the whole concerns of the Royal family as private 
matters, in which the public had no share. 

We cannot close these notices better than by referring to the 
celebrated case of George I.’s grandchildren in «718, when 
the rights of the Father and the King came in conflict. The 
Judges there term them ‘ the children of England;’ and say, 
* they were born Princes and Princesses of England, before 
they had any title.’ The opinions delivered by ten of the twelve 
Silene was to this effect; ‘ that the care and education of the 
* persons of his Majesty’s grandchildren, now in England, and 
* of Prince Frederick, when his Majesty shall send for him from 
* abroad, and the ordering the place of their abode, and ap- 
* pointing governors, governesses, and other instructors, attend- 
* ants and servants, and the care and approbation of their mar- 
‘ riages when grown up, + belongs of right to the King.’—11. 
st. Fr. (ful ed.) 295. 

Now, we confidently ask, if there is in the description of the 
Royal Family which we have just brought to a close, any one 
feature of resemblance to ordinary, private families? We desire 
to know, whether they do not evidently form a separate and dis- 
tinct class, set aport by the Constitution for purposes of state, 
and dealt with, both by the laws and the customs of England, 
as if they were, in the strictest sense of the word, public tunc- 
tionaries ? Other men have public and private capacities : but 
with them they are never confounded. They are officers or 


+ This seems to admit, that the common law restrained the royal * 
marriages almost as much before the Royal Family marriage act, as 
they now are by force of the statute. 
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statesmen ; and they are also husbands and fathers: The du- 
ties of these private relations are kept separate and distinct 
from the duties of their public stations. But not so with the 
family of the Monarch. They can hardly be said to have any 
private capacity at all: At least its duties are almost all the very 
duties which connect them with the State ; for, it is as husbands 
and wives, fathers and children, that they render to the state by 
far the greater part of their services. ‘Thus, if their private do 
not whaliy merge in their public duties, the two are so mixed up 
together, that they can rarely be severed. 

It is, indeed, truly sentihing to hear men denying or disre- 
garding, or pretending to mistake a proposition so clear in it- 
self, and so perpetually presented to their view in every shape of 
irresistible 3 When they summon up the powers of 
face which it requires to assert that the management of the Royal 
family is a private concern of its head, and that we must not be 
so indelicate as to interfere in it—have they furnished themselves 
with a single instance of this ‘ private nature,’ or with one par- 
ticular in which the law or the practice of the constitution lends 
any countenance to such preposterous delicacy? A private fa- 
mil , indeed! Whogrants them an establishment, defrays their 
expenses, and discharges their debts >— Domestic questions, and 
arrangements among near relatives! What sort of relationship? 
—A.husband whose wife’s infidelity is punished with death ;—a 
wife, whom to seduce is capital—a son and daughter, whose ho- 
nour it is equally fatal to violate—a family, the heads of which it 
is death to talk about killing. —Feelings! Delicacies! Scruples! 
Are not the whole of these august personages sternly interdict- 
ed by law from knowing what these words mean, upon the very 
points where the hearts of all men are most tender? ‘They may 
not love without leave from the Crown—or rather, they may de- 
vote their whole souls to the passion, but shall not gratify it unless 
the King in council allows them. The King himself considers it 
as hisyduty to marry a Princess he has never seen, from mere re- 
gard to the welfare of his people, and the undisputed succession 
of,the monarchy in the Protestant line. His design is promulgat- 
ed inthe Gazette—the pregnancy of his consort announced to the 
public—and his first born actually brought forth, as the child 
of the nation, in a great nana of prelates and officers of 
state. nally, the relation of parent and child, in their in- 
stance alone, is utterly disregarded and annulled; and all the 
tender feelings that arise out of it, constantly and systematically 
»set at nought. Such are the necessary consequences of their 
exalted rank, and the mighty public interests which are iden- 
tified with their personal coucerns~and such a part of the 
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many sacrifices of private comfort and individual indulgence 
that are required of them,—and for which their power and dig- 
nity are perhaps but an aac compensation. Yet this is 
the family of whose privacy we hear so much—whose concerns, 
how deeply soever interesting to the State, we are on no ac- 
count to touch, for fear of rudely trespassing upon the feel- 
ings and the retirement of a domestic circle !—Really the ab- 
surdity of such pretences is too gross for seriqus argument. 

That the Constitution entrusts large discretionary powers to 
the Sovereign, in the government of his family, so far from be- 
ing a position contradictory to the doctrines now maintained, 
is in reality an important part of them. He has this trust con- 
ferred upon him, as he. has the higher trust of his crown, for 
the public benefit—and he must perform the duties of both, 
himself irresponsible, through known and responsible ministers. 
He is the Riceaiies branch of the government; and to him 
alone belongs the power of making peace, war, and alliances. 
Why is lie, rather than the whole Parliament, invested with 
such high discretion? Because, from the nature of the thing, 
it is believed that a single branch of the government, and that 
branch an individual, is better fitted to exercise the power. It is 
a power, however, to be exercised not for his private gain or sport, 
but for the public good, and through known agents answerable 
for their acts. Inthe same manner, the Constitution has given the 
Sovereign a high discretionary power over the concerns of the 
royal family, partly because this is manifestly a branch of Exe- 
cutive government—partly, no doubt, because he generally stands 
related to them by the ties of blood. The grounds of selection 
here are extremely similar to those upon which he was pointed 
out iif the former case: The office is held in the same manner, 
as a trust for the state; he superintends the royal family as he 
concludes a treaty, not for his private emolument, or the grati- 
fication of his individual caprices, but as delegated by the com- 
munity to perform this office for the common weal. If any one 
can for a moment doubt in what capacity the Sovereign here 
acts, the royal marriage act, and the opinion of the Judges, at 
once decide the question, What is more a private and domes- 
tic concern than the care and marriage of a man’s childrentn- 
der age? Yet the law, as laid down by the statute, aud declar- 
ed in the case, sets aside the authority of the natural father, nay, 
excludes him from all voice in the matter, and transfers the whole 
power to the Aing. This is absolute demonstration that he re- 
ceives, and is to exercise this power, not as a private and blood 
relation, but in his public capacity as Sovereign. 


But though such be the quality in which the Sovereign exer= 
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cises a superintending power over the Royal family, it is by no 
meansto be one that, upon every light occasion, an inquiry 
should be encouraged into the manner of executing this high trust. 
Into the branches of the prerogative, it is not usual to examine, 
unless some ground is laid for the supposition that there has been 
maladministration : and perhaps, from the peculiar nature of the 
functions in question, a peculiarly strong ground should be 
required to justify either Parliament or the Bublic in interfer- 
ing. But that the attention of both should at all times be a- 
wake, and that every circumstance should be deemed fit for 
consideration which may bear upon such high public inter- 
ests as are involved in the exercise of this power, must be manifest 
to all who have attended to our preceding observations. It ma 
very possibly happen that a case should not be made out which 
will justify public and formal proceedings against the advisers of 
the Crown, or even a rigorous inquiry into the discharge of the 
duty in question; but it never can be a sufficient answer to the 
complaints preferred, to deny the right of interference; to as- 
sert that the matter is private and not public; and to speak of 
the Royal House and its affairs, as of the domestic establishment 
of any private individual On this, as on every other question 
respecting the exercise of the prerogative, it is the duty of Par- 
liament to watch ; always to entertain the matters propounded, 
as if abuse of power were possible, and further proceedings 
might be necessary ; but only to adopt those further proceed- 
ingswhen their necessity is evinced by evidence sufficient to 
make it probable that the abuse exists. 

Thus much may suffice for the present upon the general topics 
connected with this subject—topics eminently interesting to all 
who value the security of the government, and the tranquillity 
and happiness of their country. But we should be meanly 
declining the duties required of good citizens in arduous times, 
if we shrunk from going a step further, and indicating some 
of the matiers to which it chiefly imports the community, that 
the principles now laid down should be applied. Once for all, 
we desire to be understood as casting no reflection upon any 
person whatsoever. We do not insinuate that guilt exists; 
and we hope and trust that there never will be room for such an 
insinuativn: But we say that circumstances require a jealous and 
Vigilant attention. We complain not of what a been done, or 
01 nitted 5 but we assert, that the more alive the people are to 
their best interests, the less reason will they hereatter have for 
compiaints of mismanagement or neglect. Without affirming 
that a discretion has been abused, we assert that large powers 
eutrusted to men are liable to be misused ; and the more s0, 
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when their exercise is withdrawn from the public eye. With- 
out so much as insinuating that any sinister interests have in 
fact been suffered to stand in the way of right, we venture to 
remind the community, that watchfulness is doubly necessary, 
when right, unaccompanied by power, is exposed to a collision 
with interests invested with the highest. We speak only the 
language of the Constitution. Why should we hesitate? ‘There 
are precedents to bear us out; aye, down to the year before the 
last, and relative to the very persons now in supreme authority— 
precedents in which all squeamishness was sacrificed to a sense of 
duty. Why then should we scruple, from any motives of false 
delicacy, to speak out? When the regency was arranged, it 
was not deemed fit to commit, to the Illustrious Person at the 
head of the Government, the care of the King’s person! Who 
ever thought of opposing this precaution, upon the ground that 
it was saieagidhene or invidious towards the Prince ; that it con- 
veyed suspicions of the most atrocious kind, and such as no hu- 
man being had ever harboured against him? It was enough 
that so tremendous a danger was in itself possible; and that i 
public was bound to guarantee such mighty interests against the 
most remote and unlikely hazards. We have in truth the high- 
est of all authorities for vindicating the extraordinary scrupu- 
lousness manifested by the authors of the measure ;—for they 
were speedily received into the favour and confidence of the ex- 
alted Individual against whom their vigilant cares had so recent- 
ly been directed. 

The anxiety of the public has been more than once very strong- 
ly excited by the peculiar predicament in which the presumptive 
Heiress of the Crown is placed. Arrived at the years of woman- 
hood, and liable at any day to be raised to the throne, without 
the least chance of any restrictions being imposed upon the ex- 
ercise of her royal functions, it is natural for the people whom 
she will one day govern, to be anxious that her education should 
fit her betimes for those exalted duties which she will then have 
to perform. ‘They ask, if she is permitted to associate with the 
world, to become acquainted with affairs, to learn the science 
of practical government, to engage in that which is * the pro» 
* per study of mankind,’ but the peculiar qualification of their 
rulers. What answer is made to inquiries so natural? First, 
we are told, that all this is private matter—But to this we have 
already replied perhaps but too much at large. Then it is said, 
in the same spirit, that a young woman ought not to go about, or 
be left too much to herself. Does any man seriously believe that 
such stuff can for an instant deceive or satisfy the inquirers? He 
must then be prepared to introduce the Salic law at once, which 
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excludes females from the succession ; though his reasons will be 
very different from those of the old lawgivers,—for he must pro- 
ceed on the mere fear of offending female delicacy, and running 
counter to a lady’s habits. Such reasoners as this have no other 
alternative ; for how can they bear even to think of a Queen 


Regnant’s occupations? Are they aware that the * young wo- 


* man’ whom they would lock up because ordinary misses are ° 


sometimes so treated, (at least one in ten thousand we believe 
may be so *), is doomed, by the condition of her birth, to over- 
come and disregard the delicacies which all other females are 
bound to observe, indulge, and cherish? Do they mean to say, 
that Courts Martial shall, in her reign, never be held, where the 
evidence may wound a female ear, because that evidence must be 
all reported toher? Or that no offences of a nature inconsistent 
with decency, shall ever be brought to trial, because it may be 
necessary to Jay their details before the Supreme Distributer of 
mercy? Really a single glance at the subject, is enough to de- 
monstrate the extreme absurdity of confounding a personage so 
peculiarly circumstanced, with the common run of women, 
whose lot is cast in private stations, and who never can have any 
duties to discharge but those of wives and mothers. 

But. perhaps the necessity of early appointing a Court and 
Establishment for the Heiress presumptive is, in a constitutional 
view, still more apparent, when we consider the fitness of af- 
fording her defence and protection against risks, imaginary no 
doubt as to the existing circumstances, but in the eye of the law 
necessarily regarded as possible. She, whose wellbeing stands in 
the way of many great interests, requires extraordinary protection; 
more especially if those interests appertain to someatid alividindle 
Again, we deprecate all petulant misconstructions ; we are far 
indeed from insinuating that any danger exists: But remote pos- 
sibilities are’to be contemplated in affairs of such paramount im- 
vortance ; and they who approved the excess of caution which 
refused to entrust a son with the care of his sick and aged pa- 
rent, cannot surely be impatient of the reasonable objections 
which may arise to surrounding a defenceless niece with uncles 
who have regiments, aye and armies at their disposal. The 
man who dares not speak out upon this subject, would never, 
by the honest discharge of his duty to the Constitution, rather 
than the individual Monarch, have earned the high distinctions 
of Princely favour, which rewarded the framers of the Regency 


* We doubt if more than this proportion in London can be found 
who, at almost nineteen years of age, never have been allowed to 
seg a Play! 
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Act, as soon as the Illustrious person whom it hampered in the 
most delicate particulars, out Sf an extreme jealousy, succeeded 
to the pittance of authority conferred by it. He is not dealing 
fairly, we may be assured, who affects not to see,in the peculi- 
arly critica] situation of the Illustrious female, a more than or- 
dinary occasion for separate establishment, household, office- 
bearers—in short every arrangement which can multiply checks 
and defences, by creating interests favourable to her protection, 
and bestowing on her the security which publicity alone can fully 
ive. 

Under these circumstances, we are persuaded, no difference 
of sentiment can exist, upon the extreme impropriety of any ar- 
rangement which should carry this exalted Personage out of the 
countty. Such a plan would be highly unconstitutional, and, 
we believe, it ould te pregnant with danger to the tranquillity 
of the country. Upon this subject let a single remark suffice. 
Suppose her Royal Highness to be abroad, and incapable, from 
approaching confinement, to return at a moment’s warning— 
But indeed it is enough to suppose her abroad. The Regent’s 
decease, or illness, or going abroad, oceasions a vacancy in the 
regency. We know that Parliament refused to provide before- 
hand, by a general law, for such an emergency: the reasons of 
this refusal we do not know, nor can they be easily conjectured ; 


—but a vacancy takes place: Is it not manifest that there will be 
an election of a person to fill it? that there will be competitors 
and conflicting claims? We shall have the rightful heir absent, 
under circumstances likely to furnish arguments to those on the 
spot ; the other competitors present, one with a family—perhaps 
the other with an army :—Can any man contemplate the bare 
we of such a contest without dismay? We are afraid 


of extending the right of voting for members of Parliament, for 
fear of multiplying contested elections ; but what shall we say to 
a contested regency? In very truth, it would be as bad as an 
elective crown. Now it may be remarked, that the case, here 
put, imputes no criminal intent to the supposed competitors. 
The law, as declared by the precedents of 1788 and 1811, is, 
that no person has a strict right to the place; that the Heir- 
apparent, or presumptive, has a paramount claim, (to use Mr 
Pitt’s distinction); but that the choice rests with the two Houses 
of Parliament. A principle borrowed from the anarchy~of e- 
lective constitutions, is thus transplanted into our hereditary 
monarchy: it becomes us most sedulously to see, that it brings 
none of the evils along with it which so rankly infest the soil it 
eame from. -Parliament, by rejecting the proposal of a general 
prospective arrangement, and leaving each vacancy to be filled 
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up in the confusion which it creates, has given up the best means 
of prevention that could be devised ;—but on this account it be- 
comes the more indispensably necessary to guard against elective 
anarchy by all the means that are left: And surely the uniortu- 
nate state of things which those decisions of the Legislature have 
created, increases a thousand fold the dangers of such vacancies 
happening while the principal candidate, the person whose ap- 
pointment alone can maintain the peace of the realm, is detain- 
ed beyond the seas, and the field is occupied by powerful com- 
petitors. We have already observed, more than once, that in 
matters of such high concernment, it is the part of wisdom to 
proyide against remote possibilities ; following therein the ex- 
ample of the law, which is not satisfied with removing every so- 
lid reason that might tend to disturb the tranquillity of the 
realm, but seeks moreover to destroy all pretexts for discord, * 
as well aware, that in contentions of this nature, a pretence, and 
that not always the most plausible, may, when backed by force, 
have a fatal power to unsettle the public peace. 

Having touched upon this subject, we cannot close the dis- 
cussion without observing upon another intimately connected 
with it, the alliance by marriage with a foreign prince, by many 
persons so much desired, that we may plainly perceive they had 
never attentively considered the subject. Such a connexion 
appears in every view to be deprecated. Have we not had c- 
nough of continental family concerns? Must the interests of 
Enfland be wedded to another part of Europe, and still more 
deeply entangled with its affairs? No one can doubt that this 
country has an interest in every thing which passes on the Con- 
tinent ; and they know little of our real policy who would coun- 
sel us against maintaining, by every means, our connexions with 
the rest of Europe. But those connexions must be the result 
of our interest, and not the dictates of personal or family at- 
tachments, of which we have already had enough and to spare. 
Accidental circumstances promise speedily to put an end to 
these, at least, in the person of the next Sovereign: Would it not 
be the height of folly, if, instead of profiting by this good fortune, 


* The Treason law affords a remarkable instance of this anxiety. 
It might have been enough to enact, that all the Queen Consort’s 
children born in wedlock should be deemed legitimate. Indeed the 
common law makes them so: but because any suspicion cast upon 
their real parentage might be used as a pretence for setting them 
aside by a powerful pretender, extraordinary penalties are denounc- 


ed against whatever may tend to excite this doubt, and to furnish 
such pretences. 
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we were again to entangle ourselves in another quarter, where 
the difficulties must needs be infinitely more embarrassing ? 

We own that, in a domestic and constitutional point of view, 
the objections to such an alliance strike us as being yet stronger. 
It is repugnant to the whole spirit of our laws, and the analo- 
gies to be traced through their provisions, in a degree, perhaps, 
not always clearly perceived. If there is any thing about which 
the English law is more scrupulous than another, it is the ad- 
mission of foreigners to influence within the realm. An alien 
has scarcely more existence, in its contemplation, than a person 
attainted or deceased. He can hold no lands, not even an acre, 
by himself, or by trustees, or in trust for others. He canen- 
joy no office of trust, from the place of Minister and Legislator 
down to the employment of a petty constable. + Even a deni- 
zen can hold no office ; ¢ nor can an alien naturalized : § and, to 
shut them out the more completely, it is not lawful to introduce 
a naturalization bill into Parliament, without a clause expressly dis- 
abling the party to hold any office. | Such is the law with respect 
to common persons, whose chance of ever holding high offices 
are indeed slender, and the probability still more remote of their 
using them against this country. But by an inconsistency some- 
what startling, this rigorous spirit of exclusion wholly evaporates 
when a foreign Prince is to be naturalized, whose advancement 
to office is almost certain, and whose retaining a predilection for 
his own country can hardly be doubted: For the general rule is 
here suspended almost regularly ; and the bill passes without the 
disabling clause. This deviation from the principle. however, 
is as nothing, compared with the inroad made upon it by the ad- 
mission of an alien to the very highest station, one excepted, in 
the country ; to the station which may give him all but the name 
of King, and most probably will give him many of the royal pow- 
ers. ‘That the law should be silent upon this point, is strange ; 
but, since the settlement of the English government, no case 
has ever occurred where constitutional jealousy could be called 
upon to supply the defect ; for Queen Anne was married some 
time before the Revolution, 4 when her succession was far from 
certain,—during a four years’ intermission of Parliaments,—at 
a period the least favourable to liberty, —in a court the least jea- 
lous of foreign influence. We contend, however, that the waole 
spirit of the law and constitution, as now established, inculcates 


+ It has been expressly decided to be a place of trust within the 
Statute. 
t 12 Will. III. c. 2 § Ibid. 1 Geo. I. c. 4 
§ In1683.—There was no Parliament from March 1681 to 1685. 
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2 repugnance, if not to any foreign match, at least to a match 
with a foreign Sovereign; who cannot fail to have interests clash- 
ing with those of England, and who cannot possibly become 
English by obtaining a high station amongst us.’ It might be 
going too far, to attempt the dissolution of an alliance eile 
formed, upon the succession unexpectedly devolving. But when 
there is a question how the Presumptive Heiress shall contract 
this most important connexion, surely the time is opportune for 
bringing into view those constitutional principles, which are 
grounded in the uniform analogies of the on and rest upon the 
soundest, as well as the most iciouin views of expediency. 

In touching upon these topics we have avoided all details, and 
pressed as lightly as was possible, in order to avoid all unneces- 
sary offence or irritation. We have omitted some subjects close- 
ly connected with the question, because there was no occasion 
at present for going more fully into it. Our object has been, to 
direct the attention of the country to a most momentous branch 
of state policy, insidiously attempted to be withdrawn from pub- 
lic discussion, and veiled from the eyes of the people, the par- 
ties most vitally interested in it, under the hollow pretext that 
it does not concern them at all. In truth, its importance can 
hardly be over-rated. How the Crown shall be transmitted— 
whether peaceably, or through the storms of a contested suc- 
cession :—By what manner of person it shall be worn—whe- 
ther by one carefully prepared for its duties, or, as it were, 
purposely unfitted to discharge them,—are among the most in- 
teresting questions which can occupy the minds of a free people. 
They involve the contemplation of the worst evils felt in politi- 
cal society—a civil war, and an incapable ruler. Nor can we 
imagine a more signal service to his country, than that man ren- 
ders, who contributes to save it from the infliction of those two 
unspeakable calamities. 


Art. XI. Paris in Eighteen Hundred and Two and Eighteen 
Hundred and Fourteen. By the Rev. WittiaM SHEPHERD. 
Svo. pp. 280. Longman & Co., London. 1814. 


Rn SHEPHERD, who is well known to the literary world as an 
accomplished scholar, and to the political as an inflexi- 

ble lover of liberty and friend of the Constitution, has, in our o- 
pinion, conferred a real obligation upon the common run of read- 
ers and travellers, by the publication of this little work. It is ush- 
ered into notice without any pretensions, either in the form of the 
edition, or in the authox’s tone. He plainly tells his reasons for 
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printing,—which, independently of external evidence, bear the 
stamp of truth. His journal, kept on his first tour to Paris in 
1802, according to a practice always, it seems, adopted by him 
when travelling, was in continual requisition among his friends 
for several years. When he returned from a recent excursion 
to the same place, it was natural that a still greater demand 
should be made upon his kindness ; and he foresaw much trou- 
ble in superintending its circulation. Nothing could be more 
obvious than the suggestion of giving it at once to the public. 
‘ In my embarrassment, ’ aie hee ‘I recollected to have heard 
© of an honest Quaker, who resided in the back settlements of 
‘ America, and who, finding himself absolutely eaten up by 
‘ transient passengers, set up the sign of the Dun Cow siafter 

which, though S made no profit, he enjoyed the comfotts of 
* a quiet house. Upon this hint I have committed both my 
‘ journals to the press. If any thing more than what accrued 
‘ tothe American accrues to me, ** Lucro apponam.” (p. viii.) 

A work of this kind, putting forth no pretensions beyond those 
of a Diary actually kept for the traveller’s own use, to point the 
accuracy of his observations, and record matters of information 

or recall agreeable recollections, ought in fairness to be judged 
according to those professions. Is it a good journal—apparent- 
ly the work of a sensible and accomplished man—such as no well 
educated man need be ashamed of, if it by accident were found- 
in his repositories, and perused by a stranger—calculated to serve 
its primary purposes with respect to the author, and to render 
future travellers a reasonable share of assistance in their journeys 
and observations? This is the fit question to be put; and we 
are enabled confidently to answer it in the affirmative; with the 
addition, which is not required of such a work, that it contains 
every where the traces of a vigorous mind, at once shrewd and 
bold, and of feelings and principles equally candid and pure. 
Political discussions, indeed, seem to be rather avoided than 
courted ; nothing approaching to violence can be discerned ; we 
might even say that the writer’s impartiality is carried far e- 
nough to make his political bias on the questions which incident- 
ally come in his way a matter of uncertainty. 

Mr Shepherd’s object, in first visiting the French capital, was 
wholly unconnected with party, or with political matters, except 
in so far as these must necessarily claim part of every man’s ob- 
servation. His principal object was the study of those wonderful 
monuments of ancient and modern genius which the conquests of 
France had enabled her to collect in one rich assemblage, such 
as never before existe’ within the same space. Ile was desir- 
ous of viewing the pictures aud marbles, and of examining 
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the manuscript treasures of the libraries, principally with a 
reference to the favourite study of his leisure hours,—the 
revival of Letters in Europe aher the dark ages. Formerly 
it was necessary to climb the Alps, and ee over whole 
provinces, in order to gratify this learned and dignified curio- 
sity: The spoils of Italy are now brought together almost under 
the same roof, and there thrown open to the whole world. 
Justice may indeed complain ; nor is it easy to repress a regret, 
not wholly romantic or sentimental, that the French did not rest 
satisfied with opening the road to the miné, and thus enabling each 
curious one to explore for himself the treasures, perhaps more 
precious while fixed in their native soil, and surrounded, as it 
were, with the delightful associations of the spot. But the pro- 
digious gain, in point of ease and convenience, which has re- 
sulted from the pillage, not to the despoilers only, but to the 
Transalpine world at Jarge, cannot admit of a doubt, how lit- 
tle soever it may be received as an excuse for the deed. The 
question of restoration lately excited some attention. Granting, 
however, that such a wound could safely have been inflicted up- 
on the national feelings of the French people, in circumstances 
eminently critical ; enormous, we may say inextricable, difficul- 
ties would have presented themselves in the detail of such a mea- 
sure. Nor can any reasonable doubt remain, that a portion of 
the treasures would have been destroyed unavoidably in the re- 
moval, while a portion was wilfully spoilt by the conquered par- 
ty; and, perhaps, a portion soul have found its way to other 
places than those they had been taken from. Probably their 
remaining in Paris was a matter of necessity, as the only toler- 
ably certain means of preserving them, independently of the 
political obstacles to that restoration which justice prescribed. 
The correct taste every where «xhibited in this Journal, makes 
us regret that Mr Shepherd treats so sparingly of the details of 
the Galleries. In his first j »urney, he dismisses the pictures 
with a single sentence, and does not enter at all into the par- 
ticulars of his examination. He seems, indeed, to have expe- 
rienced, as we believe every visiter of the Louvre does, a sort 
of distraction iu his first visit, which does not allow a minute 
inspection; and a satiety from the immensity of the banquet 
served up all at once, so as to prevent the enjoyment of any 
of ihe individual luxuries. All persons who have frequented 
those rich coliections, either in Ittly or France, feel the desire 
strougly grow upon them, of singhug out a few prime speci- 
mens of art, and poring over them separated from the rest. 
Every ore who has travelled, must have felt how much more 
exquisitely he relished a visit to some place, where a single first- 
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rate picture was to be seen,—some church, or convent, or cha- 
teau, remarkable only for this solitary jewel, than a surfeiting 
morning spent in devouring the richer wonders of a collection ; 
in every compartment of which, might be found pieces of tran- 
scendent merit,—possibly as fine as the single ornament of the 
obscure altar, the distant refectory, or the comfortless and half- 
ruined chateau. We the rather ascribe our author’s slight no- 
tice of the paintings, in his first tour, to some such feelings s 
because, in his second, when, from the novelty being past, he 
had leisure and self-command to pursue the plan of taking a few 
studies each time he visited the Gallery, be enters somewhat more 
into detail. Still, however, we could have wished for a much 
fuller statement ;—he might at least have told us what he felt— 
and his remarks on the masterpieces, if not those of an artist, 
or a professed connoisseur, would have borne the stamp of a vir 
gorous, original mind, and a just taste. In his first visit, the 
statues seem to have struck him still more forcibly than the pic- 
tures. 

‘ Here,’ says he, ‘ when I found myself surrounded by the works 
of Phidias, Praxitiles, and Xeuxis,—works which, for so many cen- 
turies before the Christian era, had excited the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of enlightened Greece, and which the bold spirit of the Ro- 
mans durst not aspire to emulate,—! could hardly persuade myself 
of the reality of the scene which was exhibited to my view :—And 
when I gazed with minute attention on the Apollo, the Laocoon, 
the Mirmillo-moriens, and the other pieces of sculpture with which 
the engravings and casts that I had consulted in the course of my 
classical studies had made me familiar,—I soon found that no copy 
was adequate to represent the spirit of the august originals: What 
a lesson does this Collection give on the instability of human things ! 
These breathing marbles were the splendid fruits of the victories 
gained by the armies of Rome over the degenerate Greeks. The 
Romans have degenerated in their turn; and the prize of valour has 
been wrested from their feeble hands, by the descendants of those 
Gauls, whom they once compelled to submit to the yoke of slave- 
ty. Who can deem it an impossible supposition, that, in the course 
of revolving years, it may be transferred by the hand of victory 
from the Seine to the Neva—from Paris to Petersburgh.’ p. 50, 51. 

The concluding sentence contains a singular anticipation, 
though certainly an accidental one, of an event, which, twelve 
years afterwards, was undoubtedly very near taking place. Be- 
fore quitting the Galleries, it is fair to remark with what praise- 
worthy liberality they are made accessible to the world. They 
are open, without any fee or reward, to strangers every day from 
ten to four, and to the Parisians three days in the week ; a dis- 
tinction which, however necessary, would not, in this country, 
be very well relished, nor, indeed, very patiently submitted te. 
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With the curiosity respecting such subjects natural to all tra- 
vellers, but peculiarly appropriate in an ecclesiastic, our author 
visits attentively the places of worship wherein he goes, and in- 
forms himself respecting the state of his clerical brethren —which 
is certainly far from brilliant, and their estimation among the 
pe ople, which is, we are sorry to observe, some what in propor- 
tion to their worldly condition. In the following account of a 
Sunday, and the most awful solemnity of the Romish church, 
perhaps we are not at liberty to remark the difference between a 
Protestant and a Catholic observer—between Mr Eustace and 
thespastor of Gateacre: For a Sunday at Paris in 1802, and 
high mass in Buonaparte’s principal church, will probably not 
be allowed to present the real picture of a Catholic Sabbath and 
Sacrament. Nevertheless, we suspect, that had Mr Eustace 
been at Paris, his emotions would have clothed the scene with 
somewhat more imposing colours; and of this we are pretty 
sure, that the reader will easily recognize, not merely the Pro- 
testant, but the sturdy Presbyterian, in some parts of our au- 
thor’s remarks. With these, it is unnecessary to observe, we 
are prepared to sympathize in an especial manver, in this land 
of the Solemn League and Covenant. 

. On Sunday morning the 27th, we went to hear high mass in the 
church at Notre-Dame. On our way to this venerable Gothic edi- 
fice, we observed one half of the shops open, and the other half 
shut. If our observation was correct, it would of course ascertain 
the opinion of the bourgeois of Paris on the reverence due to the 
Sabbath. I was amused with a sort of compromise which some 
shopkeepers seemed to make between religion and avarice, by shut- 
ting their windows, and exposing their goods at their doors. On 
the whole, there was little of the outward and visible signs of Sun- 
day. 7 distinguishing symptom was wanting,—the ringing of 
bells. I presume these noisy annunciations of prayers and curses, 
joy and sorrow, wedding and death,—were all melted into coin dur- 
ing the Revolution. When we arrived at the church, the procession 
of the host was moving up one of the side aisles. Penetrating the 
crowd which was assembled in the nave, we proceeded to the choir, 
and ascended into a gallery, where we had a full view of the whole 
extent of the church. Our attention was attracted by the proces. 
sion, preceded by a number of boys, dressed in white vestments, 
and bearing tapers. ‘These were followed by eight or ten priests, 
who moved on in slow and solemn state, singing as they walked ;— 
then ng the distributers of incense, who dispensed it from sil- 
ver urns, suspended from their waists by a silver chain. The ele- 
gance and grace with which they managed these sacred vases, well 
entitle them to the appellation of clerical Vestrises. In the centre, 
was the canopy which covered the host. This canopy was surround: 
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ed by ecclesiastics, and followed by pious votaries, who chanted 
the service as they went along. ‘The chorus which they formed 
was rendered more deep by the sound of an instrument like a bas- 
soon ;—the voices of the priests were in tune with this instrument ;— 
and the harmony which they produced, had a very fine effect. The 
procession was flanked by a party of soldiers ; who, I presume, at- 
tended for the purpose of protecting the ceremony from the insults 
of those who were dissatisfied with the Catholic religion. At the e- 
levation of the host, the military commanding officer gave the word 
in a tone of voice, which echoed through the vaulted roof of the 
church. At this signal, the drums beat; and the swell of the organ 
mingled with the war-note. The soldiers, on one knee, fixed the but- 
end of their muskets on the pavement: and continued in that atti- 
tude till, on the cessation of the sound of drum and organ, the word of 
comman< was given; and they rose, After the procession had made the 
circuit of the inside of the church, the chief priests advanced to the 
high altar, and performed the mass,—their voices being occasionally 
assisted by the organ. At various intervals, voluntaries were played 
upon this instrument, some of which were absolutely jigs. On the 
whole, our visit to Notre-Dame presented to us a strange mixture of 
religious solemnity, military state, and levity. In the course of the 
service, two collections of money occurred ;—the first for the bene- 
fit of the church, the second for the relief of the poor. Of the 
multitudes assembled to-day in this vatt edifice, | do not believe 
that more than 200 repaired thither for religious purposes ;—the rest 
were composed only of persons, who were attracted by motives of 
curiosity.’ p. 58—61. 

There is nothing more striking in the observations suggested 
by Mr Shepherd’s first visit to Paris, than the disrepute into 
which republicanism and every thing connected with it had fal- 
len, although it was long before Buonaparte’s power was fully 
established, and he could have exerted his influence in putting 
down the democracy, upon the ruins of which he built his des- 
potism. At the theatres, every where a good exponent of po- 
pular feelings, but in Paris by far the best, he found unlimited 
applause bestowed on all passages disparaging to popular insti- 
tutions. There he saw, at the Comedie F'rangaise the Cinna of 
Corneille, which abounds in sentiments of politics al tendency, 
and applicable to the circumstances of the day. ‘ One solitary 

* plebeian made a few attempts to excite applause of the demo- 
‘ cratic sentiments ; but he was indignantly silenced by the rest of 
‘the audience. On the contrary, the following lines were re- 
‘ ceived with a thunder of approbation. 

* Mais quand le peuple est maitre on n’agit qu’en tumulte. 

La voix de la raison jamais ne se consulte ; 
Les honneurs sont vendus aux plus ambitieux, 
L’autorité livr¢e aux plus seditieux : 
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Ces petits souverains qu’ il fait pour une année, 
Voyant d’un temps si court leur puissance bornée, 
Des plus heureux desseins font avorter Je fruit 

De peur de les laisser 4 celui qui les suit. 

Comme ils ont peu de part au bien dont ils ordonnent, 
Dans le champ du public largement ils moissonnent ; 
‘Assurés que chacun leur pardonne aisement, 

Esperant a son tour un pareil traitement. 

Le pire des états c’est état populaire.’ p. 81-82. 

We are sorry to find that a similar experiment on popular 
feeling, which our author made in the same place this year, was 
very far from giving a result equally favourable to the existing 
government. The minority was far from insignificant-——notwith- 
standing Buonaparte’s recent downfal—the eclat of a new dy- 
nasty, or still more seductive restoration—the return of wished 
for peace, and the presence of powerful armies. The two par- 
ties, on the contrary, seemed to be pretty nearly balanced :— but 
of this in its proper place. We anticipate it here, in order to 
show that the theatre does not reflect merely the sentiments fa- 
voured by the ruling powers; and that, of consequence, the 
observation which our author there took in 1802 of the new go- 
vernment’s popularity, and the discredit of republicanism, was 
the more to be relied on. His inference from it, as drawn and 
committed to paper at the time, may fairly be reckoned a just 
one, after the events that have confirmed it. The Parisians, 
he observes, seemed to be ripe for the elevation of an Augustus to 
the imperial throne. This’was written about two years before 
Buonaparte declared himself Emperor. 

We have already spoken of what are commonly termed the 
Galleries ; or the collection of old pictures, marbles, books and 
medals, so well known to every one, that we should only have 
dwelt on any thing new and singular in our author’s remarks 
upon them. But there is one institution connected with this 
subject, of a very pleasing nature, and not at all known in this 
country, the Musée Nationale des Monumens Francais. It owes 
its origin to the barbarous ravages committed upon the works 
of art and remains of antiquity in different parts of France dur- 
ing the Revolution. M. Lenoir obtained permission from the 
Convention to collect their fragments, and restore them as near- 
ly as possible to their primitive state, depositing them in a large 
convent which was set apart for their reception. By his indus- 
try and ingenuity, upwards of five hundred French monuments 
are there arranged in excellent order and preservation. ‘They 
wre classed according to their respective ages, and thus afford 
the best history of the progress of sculpture in different stages of 
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the art. The more ancient stones are properly placed in the 
gloomy parts of the building; while the splendour of the me- 
dern workmanship is adv: intageously exhibited in the light halls; 
and the garden contains many tombstones, among others those 
of Abelard and Eloisa. The windows are cute with the 
superb painted glass assembled from a thousand churches, and 
which could only thus be saved from the destroying fanaticism 
of the day. 

The scientific reader will naturally desire to know the parti- 
culars of a sitting of the National Institute ; and our author has 
detailed them with great spirit,—underrating, however, we must 
remark, the effects even of the mummery which he describes, 
inasiuuch as it depends altogether on its adaptation to the per- 
sons concerned, whether it may not afford just as powertul a 
stimulant to exertion as a graver or more sober method of pro- 
ceeding. 

The hall in which this society assembles, is a noble apartment, 
the sides of which are ornamented with two beautiful pillars of the 
Corinthian order: betweea the columns are marble statues of the 
celebrated French statesmen and warriors. In the middle of the hall 
an area is railed off for the accommodation of the members. Be- 
tween this rail and the wall, are several rows of benches, which, on 
our entrance, we found so much crowded with spectators, that we 
experienced no small difficulty in procuring seats. While waiting, I 
had leisure to take a survey of the company ; among whom, my at- 
tention was particularly directed to the famous Abdallah Menou, who 
sat near the president’s chair. In the fat stupidity of this warrior’s 
countenance, I thought I could discern a sufficient cause for the expul- 
sion of the French from Egypt. Whulst meditating on the wonder- 
ful scenes which the army of Egypt had witnessed, the members of 
the Institute entered the hall. ‘heir costume was very odd. It cone 
sisted of a dark green coat, richly embroidered with light green lace, 
a yellow waistcoat and green breeches. ‘This attire gave them the 
appearance of a company of old English butlers. The president 
having opened the sitting by a short speech, the celebrated Lalande 
mounted the tribune, and read a memoir of astronomical observa- 
tions, which, though I am morally certain not one of his auditors 
understood, was received with thundering plaudits. He was suc- 
ceeded by other Savans, who read papers like so many schoolboys. 
So rapid and indistinct was their pronunciation, that I found myself 
incapable of following the thread of their discourses, and their e- 
nunciation so monotonous, that it lulled me into a centie slumber, 
which was only interrupted by the applauses that followed the termi- 
nation of each memoir. In short, | found the proceedings of the 
National Institute as tedious as those of the Royal Society of Lon- 
con; and I was heartily glad to escape from an assembiy which, in 
uy opinion, was chargeable with a profuse waste of time. Tor 
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what benefit ean be derived from the hearing of mathematical calcu. 
lations, the detail of chemical experiments, and a long series of pro- 
found argumentation, the comprehension of which can only be the 
result of patient study in the retirement Of the closet? The wight 
who can satisfactorily decide, whether it is more irksome to listen to 
an incomprehensible oration, or to harangue a listless and inattentive 
multitude, may solve the question, whether the orators or the audi- 
tors of the abovementioned learned bodies, are doomed to the most 
disagreeable task? p. 100—102. 

No other passage in the first tour needs detain us, except tha 
description of the exquisite English garden at the Petit Trianon, 
the favourite retreat of the late unfortunate Queen. The sketch 
is very short ; and we transcribe it willingly. 

* The Jardin Anglois is laid out with exquisite taste. Here we 
passed through shady walks, which wind about gentle declivities, 
till we reached a grotto, from which a subterraneous passage con- 
ducted us to the top of an artificial mount. Descending from this, 
we pursued the course of a narrow streamlet, till we arrived at the 
Hameau, which consists of a farm-house, a mill and a church, all 
constructed in the true style of elegant rusticity, enveloped in trees, 
and almost covered with ivy, vines, woodbines, and other species of 
parasitic plants. Before the Hameau isa pool of water, fringed with 
reeds and bulrushes. Beyond is a gentle sloping lawn; and the 
view is terminated by trees, which conceal the winding walks. What 
must have been the sensations of the late owner of this retreat, when 
she contrasted the voluptuous days which she had spent in its seduc- 
tive seclusion, with the terrifying altitude of the temple, and the fetid 
dungeon of the Bicétre? Evils are certainly heightened by contrast! 
and though a King is but a man, and a Queen a woman, yet the 
woes of Royalty must be attended with an anguish peculiar to them- 
selves. The pleasure which I experienced in contemplating the de- 
licious scenery of the Petit Trianon, was intermixed with serious re- 
flections. I left its shade, however, with reluctance.’ p. 112, 115. 

Mr Shepherd’s second visit to Paris was principally under- 
taken with the same views as the former ; but one very promi- 
nent feature of interest, of course, consists in the change that 
had recently taken place ; and accordingly, the parts of the nar- 
rative which excite the greatest interest, are those which record 
the traveller's remarks upon the dispositions of the people to- 
wards their new government, and their feelings with respect 
to the master whom they had so recently gotten rid of. ‘The 
candour and impartiality of the author’s observations upon this 
delicate topic, arc extremely satisfactory. ‘The general result is 
certainly what might have been predicted ;—that the majority of 
the people are decidedly against Bonaparte, and friendly, though 
not very zealously se, to the government which has put an end 
to his tyranny ;—that the majority of the army have a leaning 
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towards him, and a disinclination, mingled with much personal 
contempt, towards the restored dynasty ;—that the Marshals are 
unpopular with the soldiery on account of their conduct towards 
their favourite chief, and are thus likely to serve the present 
court faithfully. With respect to the question most important 
to foreign nations, and especially to ourselves, the disposition of 
France towards peaceable or hostile measures with ios neigh- 
bours, the result of our author’s observations rather disappoints 
the expectations which might fairly have been indulged. He 
seems to think that the national pride has been too sorely wound- 
ed to let the people rest; and that, notwithstanding all they have 
suffered, they would derive a consolation from any convulsion 
which might give them the opportunity of wiping away their 

late stains, and taking their revenge. ‘To deny the fact, because 
of its inconsisteucy with our previous belief in the effects of the 

conscription and Russian campaign, would be rash and dogma- 

tical. It might argue, too, an inattention to two very material 
points, the extraordinary love of national glory which predo- 
minates in the French character, and the perversion in their na- 
tures wrought, to a certain degree at least, by the conscription it- 
self; for, perverted must so military a people as the French have 
become, before such a state of things as existed under Buonaparte 
could at all suit their habits and dispositions. Nevertheless, we 
would fain hope that the inference so unfortunate for the peace 
of the world, if it be well founded, rests rather upon a view of 
the Parisian society, in which the predominance of the military, 
and the lighter burdens of the conscription, must naturally di- 
minish the horror of war. We hasten, however, to mention 
a few of the particulars related by Mr Shepherd, with a refer- 
ence to these most interesting topics. 

He travelled from Dieppe to Paris, and on his way, at a vil- 
lage, he met a wounded soldier, who was wandering about in 
search of his billet. He had been a conscript, and severely 
wounded at the siege of Antwerp; but he said, that if Ais Em- 
peror were again set at liberty, (élargé), he would serve him as 
faithfully as ever. At Dieppe, however, Mr Shepherd had met 
four conscripts, interesting \ youths of eighteen or nineteen, re- 
cently taken from good families, and ap parently well educated. 
They had served in the last campaign ; but confessed their re- 
pugnance to a military life, and desire to return home. Among 
their most intolerable sufferings, our author justly ranks the be- 
ing compelled to associate with the common run of soldier ry that 
fill the ranks and barracks and tents of an army. The follow- 
ing passage is lively and interesting. 

* From Souvier we went through a rich and highly cultivated 
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country to Vernon. Here, while dinner was preparing, I lounged 
into the stables, where I found a number of cavalry horses. Being 
struck with the beauty of one of them, I was proceeding to examine 
it, when I was accosted by its owner, who happened to be a captain 
of the Imperial Guard. We discoursed some time upon cavalry 
equipments; though he was not unwilliug to do justice to the pow- 
ers of British cavalry, he preferred, for the details of a campaign, 
the lightness and activity of the French. Turning from this topic, 
which I did not feel myself qualified to discuss, 1 touched him on 
the subject of the Emperor. This I did very gently, by observing 
that Napoleon was a man of extraordinary genius. On hearing his 
late master thus characterized, the soldier’s eyes glistened with plea- 
sure; and he requested I would do him the favour to drink a glass 
of his wine, which he had left to look after his horse. I told him I 
had not yet dined, but that if he would become my guest, I should 
be happy to see him. He accordingly accompanied me to our a- 
partment. On his recurring to the subject of Bonaparte’s character, 
I thought it my duty to qualify what I had said in commendation 
of his talents, by remarking, that his ambition was so unbounded, 
that while his power lasted, it was impossible for his neighbours to 
rest in security. This drew from him a vehement philippic against 
Talleyrand and the Senate, who he said had instigated Napoleon to 
every mischievous act which he had committed ; and after involving 
him in difficulties, had basely deserted and betrayed him. “ But the 
seizure of the sceptre of Spain ?”—‘ that was the suggestion of 
Talleyrand:” “ And the expedition to Russia?””—was suggested 
by Talleyrand ; and, after all, it only failed in consequence of the 
premature setting in of the frost. In short, I found that Napoleon 
could do no wrong; and that, for every error into which he had 
fallen, and for every crime of which he had been guilty, his minister 
was made responsible. But, on the contrary, Louis XVIII. could 
do nothing right. He had falsified, said the plain spoken soldier, 
every promise he had made on his accession to the throne. He had 
accepted a constitution, but had violated every article of it. He 
had solemnly engaged to continue the constituted authorities as he 
found them; but he had made the most capricious changes :—he 
had flattered the army with assurances that he had the most per- 
fect reliance on their support, and yet he had sent the Imperial 
Guard away from Paris :—he had diminished their privileges and ap- 
pointments, and intended to revive the old establishment of the 
Gardes Swisses. To say all, in a word, he had given up himsclf to 
the guidance of “ those rascally priests, ’? whose evil counsel had 
brough: his brother to the scaffold. He was also led into error by 
the returning emigrés, men who had deserted their country at a 
period when their services were most needful, and now had the au- 
dacity to lay claim to the most distinguished honours. With con- 
siderable humour, M. le Capitaine mimicked the air and manner of 
one of these characters, an old man of seventy, whom he had lately 
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heard declare his intention of serving under the new regime in a mi- 
litary capacity, under the idea that he could make his marches and 
even his charges in acabriolet. He then asked me, what we thought 
of Louis in England? to which I replied, that he had lived so much 
in retirement, that little or nothing had been said among us of his 
habits or proceedings, till the late events had summoned him from 
his retreat. “ Je vous comprends,”’ repiied he, “ il a bien mangé 
“ et bien dormi,—et voila de grands préparatifs pour conduire les 
“ affaires d’un grand royaume.” In short, he was full of grief and 
bitterness of spirit ; and on my suggesting to him the probability of 
his incurring peril in consequence of his freedom of speech, he said 
he had no fears on that head, for he spoke the sentiments of thou- 
sands, as I should find when I arrived at Paris; which city, he said, 

was very sad and very discontented. This man had undergone the 
horrors of the campaigns of Moscow.’ p. 160-164. 

The popularity of Buonaparte in the army was admitted by 
different persons, as well civil as military, with whom our au- 
thor conversed ; although the opinion appeared to be, that the 
opposite sentiments of the nation at large would prevail. At 
the theatre, he made observations similar to his former ones, 
during the representation of Voltaire’s Merope. At first the 
inajority of the audience carried it decidedly, and had such airs 
played ‘as denoted considerable enthusiasm for the royal line. 
Great applause followed the passage— 

‘ Vous que tant de constance et quinze ans de misére, 
Font encore plus auguste, et nous rendent plus cher. ’ 

And the application to Buonaparte was speedily made of the 

famous passage— 
* La fiére ambition, dont il est devoré 
Est inquiete, ardente, et n’a rien de sacré,’ &c. &c. 

jut by degrees, as the piece proceeded, plain symptoms ap- 
peared that the feeling evidently belonging to the majority, was 
far indeed from unanimously that of the audience. ‘The parti- 
zans of Buonaparte began to rally, and were strong enough to 
show themselves ; which we believe is always a sure sign either 
that the preponderance or the vehemence of the majority is not 
very great. They made their first stand at the celebrated speech 
of Polifonté. 

* Un soldat tel que moi peut justement pretendre 
A gouverner l’etat, quand il ]’a sd defendre. 
Le premier qui fat roi, fit un soldat heureux. ’ 

There seems at one passage of the piece to have been a kind 
of compromise between the contending parties, indicative of the 
unpopularity of the chiefs who have changed their sides. * The 
* most bitter sensation,’ says our author, * was manifested by 
‘ many people in all quarters of the house on the repetition of 
‘ a striking description of time-serving politicians. ’ 
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* Non—la porte est livrée 2 leur troupe cruelle ; 
Il est environné de la foule infidelle 
Des mémes courtisans que j’ai vu autrefois 
S’empresser a ma suite et ramper sous mes loix.’ 

An English mercantile gentleman, who had peculiar oppor- 
tunities of observation from the capacity in which he was resid- 
ing at Paris (a deputy from a number of merchants who were 
desirous of making some commercial arrangements with the go- 
vernment), confirmed all the author's conclusions respecting the 
disposition of the army. He had himself witnessed their sulki- 
ness in repeating Vive le Hoy after their officers at a review, and 
the enthusiasm of their cries of ¢ Vive l’ Empercur’ as soon as 
they had piled their arms. A similar incident was noticed by 
Mr Shepherd himself at a review which he attended. When the 
Gencral passed along the line, the officers cried * Vive le Roy.’ 
But this cry was reechoed by very few of the men, of whom the 
great majority maintained a sulky silence. 

It would be a very dangerous delusion for the restored Go- 
vernment to discredit the statements of their dangerous rival’s 
popularity among his ancient companions in arms ; and almost e- 

ually so to rock themselves into a secure reliance upon their own 
co with the people at large. The bulk of mankind, in France 
especially, are by no means remarkable for constancy in their 
political attachments; and a just regard for their real interests too 
frequently yields to some unwise prejudice or capricious feeling. 
The memory of the conscription will not very long survive its 
actual burthens; nor will the glories of Napoleon’s reign, its fo- 
reign triumphs, its domestic magnificence, fail to strike the 
mind of an ambitious and vainglorious people, before whose 
eyes are constantly placed the trophies of the one and the mo- 
numents of the other. Nothing in politics is more true, than 
that a small present evil is offen sufficiently irksome to make the 
multitude forget vast benefits which it has been the means of 
purchasing ; and that any attempt to appease them by recounting 
negative advantages, or the past evils which they have escaped, sel- 
dom produces any thing but increase of irritation. ‘The Bourbon 
Princes must keep these lessons of experience in their view while 
they have to support their very delicate character, and regulate so 
ticklish a nation as the I’rench. In some most material respects 
they have serious disadvantages to contend with. Their acces- 
sion, or restoration, was effected by foreign troops ; it followed 
the humiliation of the French arms, hitherto triumphant beyond 
example; it has been attended with a permanent diminution of 
territory and power to the country, not easily to be concealed. 
They are themselves by no means men of such dazzling talents, in 
war especially, as to have the smallest chance of making their 
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mighty predecessor forgotten. ‘The Illustrious head of the House, 
in particular, little resembles that bold and active soldier of for- 
tune. It is rather by contrasts that he will remind his people 
of that brilliant though pestilential meteor. * When discontents 
recall the past times to the people’s vain recollection, it is to be 
feared that the trophies which have been won will only shine the 
brighter in the gloom that will now surround them. ‘To despise 
such discontents would in any princes be the extreme of folly ; 
but in those who are deficient in so many of the means of allay- 
ing them, it would be so very insane, that we may almost pro- 
nounce it impossible. Rather let us hope that a full use will be 
made of the means which they do possess——that they will govern 
equi ally and mildly--keeping faith with their subjects, and shun- 
ning wars, how loudly soever the public voice may call for vic- 
tory, in dene ‘onviction that defeat being in their case most likely. 
will also prove most ruinous. 

Such are the hopes at least which the good and the wise now 
cherish. But it must be admitted, that the recent proceedings 
of the French Court are very far from holding out much en- 
couragement to our expectations. ‘The army being unfavour- 
able to the Court, and the people better disposed, we might 
naturally have looked for measures favourable to public liberty, — 
to the popular cause. Free discussion seemed a safe license un- 


der a just and righteous government, which had established it- 
self on the ruins of an iron despotism eminently hostile to all 
discussion. It seemed even a probable source of strength to a 
dynasty unsupported except by the public voice, and reduced to 
the necessity of appe aling, though reluctantly, to the countr 

at large, for security against the miilits ury orders. What had the 
Bourbons to fear from a few seditious ebullitions? The pen- 


* His Majesty squares as little with Mr Burke's famous sketch of 
the bean ideal of a restored Bourbon Prince. Whoever claims a 
right by birth to govern there,’ says that most profound writer, 
mast find in his breast, or must conjure up in it, an energy not to 
be expected, perhaps not always to be wished for, in well ordered 
states. ‘The lawful Prince must have, in every thing but crime, the 
character of an usurper. He is gone, if he imagines himself the 
quiet possessor of a throne. He is to contend for it as much after 
an apparent conquest, as before. His task is to win it; he must 
leave posterity to enjoy and to adorn it. No velvet cushions for 
him. He is to be always (I 7 ak nearly to the letter) on horse- 
back. This opision,’ ce Mr Burke, * is the result of much pa- 
tient thinking on the subject, which I conceive no event is likely to 
alter. ’—Remarks on the Palicy of the Allies. Works, 8vo. vii. 187.— 
The whole passage is well worthy of attention in the present times. 
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men would generally have been with them; and their efforts, 
im the end, would have beaten, if they could not convert the 
ewordemen. Yet we have seen them patronize the establishment 
of a censorship _ the press. Perhaps the revival of the 
Slave Trade may be given as another great blunder, even in 
this point of view. It is a most clumsy attempt to court popu- 
Jar favour ; it is a base sacrifice of pr inciple, the best foundation 
of lasting popularity, to the supposed interests of a particular 
class ; it is a shortsighted deference paid to a few merchants of 
Nantz and Bourdeaux, at the risk cf alienating all the moral 
and religious and soundly judging parts of the community. 
This very false step has completely alienated the bulk of the 
people in this country from the Bourbon cause ; and there is so 
much sympathy between the popular bodies in the two coun- 
tries, and Englend is so much looked to by all the rest of Ku- 
rope as * the public,’ before whose tribunal the conduct of 
courts and nations is best canvassed, that the loss of favour in 
this Island may seriously weaken the hands, and unsettle the 
security of the restored family within the realm of France it- 
self. 

If it would be foolish in that family to disregard the popular 
voice, and shut their eves to the disadvantages of its situa- 
tion, the error would be no less in other powers, and especially 
in this country, were they to reckon too surely upot lasting 
peace, from a presumption that France is either exhausted in 
her means, or sick in spirit of, military sufferings and perils. 
We should deceive our readers into somethin g ot this prevailing 
mistake, were we to withhold the opinion formed on this point 
by so competent a judge as the author of the work betore us. 
‘Tam sorry,’ says he, ‘ to state, that I did not perceive in the 
* people of France any due sense of the blessings of public tran- 
* guillity. The minds of the army, both officers and privates, 
are bent upon violence and rapine; and they care not on 
whom they are exercised. Their notions of warfare are not 
modified by the chivalrous spirit of modern times. They have 
even little regard for the welfare of their country. Plunder 
and promotion are the main articles of their creed ; and they 
are ready to draw the sword, without inquiring against whom. 
Nor are the bulk of the people chastised into wisdom by th 
events which have lately occurred to humble them. They 
cannot be persuaded that any cf the ordinary occurrences o 
war could have exposed the French arms to disaster and «i 
feat. ‘Their language alre ady begins to be lofty ; and th. 
tion at large seems to wish for an op portunity of redeemin: 
the military credit; which, though too proud to acknow led! 
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‘ it, they are conscious they have lost. The animosity both of 
the army and people, is most inveterate against Austria, which 
power they loudly accuse of treachery and cupidity ;—political 
vices which they very consistently, no doubt, avow their wish 
to punish and restrain. On England, also, they look with an 
evil eye. ‘They cannot bear to think of our naval power ; and 
they contemplate, with all the jealousy of rivalry, our com- 
mercial prosperity. ‘Che complaints of the prisoners of war 
whom we lately dismissed in such numbers, are readily lis- 
tened to, and aggravate feelings, in themselves sufficiently tur- 
bulent.’ p. 276, 977. 

We are far from thinking that the danger is imminent of a 
new war; but that every thing will depend on the prudence of 
the negotiators at Vienna, we entirely believe. No men, as Mr 
Shepherd remarks, ever had a more difficult or important task 
confided tothem. We will add, no such theatre was ever open to 
a laudable ambition—the ambition, in the negotiators, of excel- 
. ne each other in artless honesty and frankness, and all the bet- 

r qualities of accomplished diplomatists ;—in the sovereigns, 
of running that race of virtuous moderation in which they have 
already so far advanced, as to be in full view of the goal and 
the prize—a lasting peace to mankind. Towards inculcating 
the benefits of this moderate conduct, we conceive the remark 
to be very material which has just been cited: and should any 
of the high parties to the approaching treaty so far forget their 
duty and their past professions, as to press more severely upon 
Hrance than the common safety requires, the knowledge of the 
spirit still residing there may serve the purpose of a check, and 
remind them that resistance is still not impossible. 

The English reader will naturally be desirous of knowing 
what kind of legisiative assemblies the French have received as 
their compensation for all the sufferings of the Revolution. The 
anecdotes of the two Chambers, contained in this volume, are 
interesting ; and show, indeed, the wide difference between those 
bodies and the Ienevlish Houses of Parliament. Something, no 
doubt, is to be sct down to the account of the national charac- 
ter; prone to representation, pomp, and what we term thea- 
trical effect. But more, we fear, is due to defects which time 
only can cure,—the want of experience, the want of materials 
of which to form parliaments, and of a vigilant publick to 
watch with int est and yet with jealousy, the proceedings ot 
the Legis i, —from some things here related, we should ra- 
ther think the Lower House, or Chamber of Deputies, had been 
formed on the model of the French Academy, or National 
Institute, than of that best exemplar (with all its defects) the 
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English House of Commons. ‘The death of exch member, who 
happens to die, is celebrated by a funeral.oration, or eloge.— 
Such a ceremony must needs in most cases become bombastical 
and ridiculous ;—in almost all it is trifling ;—and in all it is de- 
structive of its own objeet, by being indiscriminate ‘ly performed, 
No such absurdity was committed dur ing the revolutionary times, 
With all their faults, trifling and unmeaning mummery was 
not their failing ;—they had far too much real business on their 
hands, to preach funeral sermons at their sittings. Another ab- 
surdity of the same stamp, is the receiving presents of works 
from authors and booksellers, and acknowledging them in the 
journals with formal votes of thanks.—‘ [ have scen recorded,’ 
says Mr Shepherd, ¢ with all gravity, in the proces vwrbal of the 
« Corps Legislatif, the presents ation of “© an Ode on the restora. 
“. tion of the Bourbons.” And the proceedings of August 9th 
* were opened by—** Vhomage dune production destinge a Vin. 
** struction de la jeunesse, et intitulée ? Abeille Francaise, par M, 
“* Abbe Cordier.” We extracted the account of a visit to the 
Institute :—the following to the House of Deputies, is a fit pens 
dant to it. 

* On our entrance into the great gateway, we were stopped by a 
military guard; but on our announcing ourselves Englishmen, were 
permitted to proceed. We then made our way into an antiroom, 
when a doorkeeper told us we could not be admitted into the gallery 
without tickets. But ov my observing to him, that my friend the 
Baron had informed me that tickets were not necessary, he o- 
pened the door, and introduced us into the body of the hall. Here 
we found two or three members of the Corps Léeygislati/, and about 
half a dozen ladies. The hall is a very handsome room, in the form 
of a half oval. It is ornamented with six statues, representing Ly- 
curgus, Solon, Demosthenes, Brutus, Cato, and Cicero. U nder 
the president’s chair are two figures in bas-relief of History and 
Renown. Immediately below are stools appointed for the huassiers. 
One or two benches covered with blue leather, are appropriated to 
such of the King’s ministers as may have occasion to attend the as- 
sembly, On the entrance of several members, clothed in their full 
costume, a blue coat ornamented with gold lace, we withdrew into 
the gallery, the first bench of which was reserved for the ladies. 
When the president had taken his chair, he gave notice of the com- 
mencement of business by ringing a bell. ‘The procés-verbal of the 
last sitting was read, and the presentation of two or three pam- 
phlets, was announced. A member then rose, and walking across 
the room, ascended the tribune, and read a speech, proposing a free 
import and export of commodities into France, which was receiv- 
ed with murmurs of disapprobation. When the orator had fiaish- 
ed by a motion, one or two members rose, and waddling across the 
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floor, mounted the rostrum in succession, and said a very few words ; 
after which the question was put, and almost unanimously agreed, 
that “‘ there was no room to deliberate ”’ upon the proposition which 
had just been made. The president then proceeded to read the re- 
sult of several ballots for committees, after which he terminated the 
sitting. Though this day’s proceedings were far from being interest- 
ing, there was such a disposition to tumults among the members, 
that the president was obliged two or three times to reduce them to 
order, by ringing his bell. ‘The reading the speeches has a very flat 
effect, and the transit from the benches, and the tribune, must tend 
to damp a speaker’ s fire. Many years must elapse before the Corps 
Lésislatif of France will emulate the well regulated activity and 
promptitude of our House of Commons.’ p. 961- 263. 

Before concluding our account of this useful and interestin 
little volume, we br ‘iefly indicate a few points on which we differ 
with the learned author, and one or two things which we con- 
ceive to be slips. His taste is generally chaste and correct; but 
we can hardly agree with him in his preference of Gothic to 
Grecian architecture, even in eeuiant tes which, indeed, his 
observations are principally confined. ‘This is pro bably the ef- 
fect of early association. “We suspect, too, that he undervalues 
the famous Venus de Medici. Persons unaccustomed to sculp- 
tures are apt to disregard this exquisite marble, as those who, 
for the first time, see the Raphaels in the Vatican, are not a- 
ware of the wonders before them. But the experience, even of 
the ignorant, and the united voice of the learned, always more 
and more ap proaches towards devotion of those masterpieces. 
To find so kuy wih an eye as Mr Sh phe rd’s out on such a sub- 
ject, surpri ed us. We can only account for it by his jealousy 
of any rival to his favourite Apollo. 

Is it not inaccurate to speak of Constantinople and London 
(232) as the only two capitals in E avepe which Buon: aparte had 
not personally visited? When was he at Lisbon, or Stockholm, 

ww Copenhagen, or St Petersburgh, unless, indeed, Moscow is 
to stand proxy for the modern metropolis? Inthe French, a 
few errors of the press have crept in, but of little conse quence ; 
as © intends’ for * cntends,’ © que’est’ for © qutest-ce? © er apandine* 


] 
for  crapaudine,’ and one or two others. Cicisheo’ for * Ci- 


> 


‘ 
cerone,’ an officer of a very different description, though 
o 
t 


sometimes united with the other, isaslipofthe pen. But these 
are trifles. We only wis sh the book had been larger; and such 
slips might have been as numerous as he chos 

We cannot better close this article than by the anecdote relat- 
ed of that stern and honest republican Poche man whose 
scientific attainments, and extraordinary talents, both in wai 
and peace, all Europe bas acknowledged ;—whose errors have at 
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least been consistent, and redeemed, as far as such errors can 
be redeemed, by long and various persecutions ;—whose princi- 
ples, how much soever we may differ trom him, we must admit 
he has acted on, and suffered for, with the coolness of a philo- 
sopher, and the zeal of a martyr. 

* Of all the men of abilities who had figured upon the stage of the 
Revolution, Carnét had been most steady in his opposition to Buona. 
parte. He had voted against his being appointed Consul for life ; and 
had declared his disapprobation of his assumption of the Imperial 
dignity. His carriage, however, had won the respect of Napoleon, 
who had suffered him to live in unmolested retirement. But when 
the Allies had entered France, and Buonaparte was surrounded by 
difficulties, he addressed to him a letter, in which, after reminding 
him that, in the days of his splendour and prosperity, he had studi- 
ously kept aloof from him ; he declared he was ready to render him 
his best services in the season of his distress. It is an instance of 
the decision of Buonaparte’s character, that, in consequence of this 
letter, he entrusted the man who had been so long his declared ene- 
my, with the defence of the important city of Antwerp.’ p. 242, 
243. 


Arr. XII. Some Experiments and Observations on a New Sub- 
stance, which becomes a Violet-coloured Gas by Heat. By Sir 
Humpurey Davy, Knight, LL.D. F.R.S. From the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. Part I. for 1814. 


JF we have not of late had occasion to continue our history of 
this eminent chemist’s discourses, it has been because his 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions, however valuable, did 
not bring before the reader any such marked addition to the 
science, so as to render the analysis of their contents a fit ob- 
ject of the very sparing selection which our limits oblige us to 
make from that celebrated publication. But the paper now be- 
fore us is important, as giving the earliest notice to the philoso- 

her in this country of a most curious and interesting discovery 
ately made at Paris. The greater number by far of the gases 
with which we have hitherto been acquainted, are perfectly 
transparent, colourless, and consequently invisible. Oxygen gas, 
hydrogen gas, azotic gas, atmosphcric air, and most of the acid 
gases, belong to this class. Nor is there any remarkable excep- 
tion to it, except in the green colour of oxymuriatic acid gas, and 
the yellow tinge of nitrous acid gas. A new substance, however, 
has now been discovered, of a peculiar nature, and which, at the 
temperature of 212° of Fahrenheit, becomes a gas of a beautifu! 
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violet colour. We may observe, however, that gas, as uzed in 
the title of this paper, has rather a tendency to mislead ; for 
that word is generally employed to denote permanently elastic 
fluids, vapours incapable of condensation per se by any known 
means, and only to be obtained in a solid or liquid form by 
combination with water, or other bodies. The substance here 
in question is capable of crystallizing per se; and is not found 
in its aériform state at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The discovery was: made by a manufacturer of saltpetre at 
Paris, M. Courtois. In some of his processes for procuring soda 
from sea-weed ashes, he found his metallic vessels corroded ; 
and, upon inquiring into the reason of it, he found that if sul- 
phuric acid, concentrated, is poured on the ashes after the car- 
bonate of soda is extracted, the heat produced by the combina- 
tion expels a vapour of a fine violet colour, which condenses iu 
crystals resembling plumbago. ‘To denominate this a gas, may at 
first seem as inaccurate as it would be to give this name to the 
smoky vapours or fumes of sulphur, which often assume a blue 
tinge. * But, if we rightly understand this paper, the vapour 
from the new substance has a different appearance—not rising 
in opaque streaks, but in one uniform and transparent elastic 
medium. It is diflerent from gases only in being so easily con- 
densed ; and may, perhaps, be termed a gas condensable 2 
low temperature. 

Sir Humphry Davy being at Paris soon after this substance 
had begun to attract the attention of men of science, undertook 
a course of experiments, with a view, first, to ascertain whe- 
ther it was in reality a new and simple body, incapable of de- 
composition ; and next, what were its peculiar properties. A 
suspicion having been entertained, that the acid which it forms 
by its action upon phosphorous and hydrogen, is muriatic acid, 
from the resemblance of its properties, our author was natural- 
ly led also to the settlement of this question. His experiments 
have not, pe rhaps, added much to the knowledge of the subject 
obtained at its first discussion by the inquiries of Messrs De- 
carmes and Clement, who read a paper upon it at the Institute, 
(or as Sir H. Davy, writing in last January, terms it, the Imperial 
Institute of France), last November ; ; and M. Gay-Lussac, who 
read another memoir in the succeeding month. But he has 
lully established the fact of this being a new and simple sub« 

* If a red-hot iron is held in sulphurous acid gas, or common 
carbonic acid gas, where the former generally exists, fine bluish va- 
pours rise round it by the decomposition. 

VOL. XXILE. NO, 46. Li 
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stance; and his experiments are, in many incidental points, 
very interesting to the lovers of chemistry. We shall there- 
fore proceed to give an account of their results, —although it 
is announced tha at a more fall investigation may soon be ex. 
pected trom M. Gay- Lussac, who is still oceupied with inqui- 
ries into the nature of the substance. 

The author's first object was to ascertain its relationship with 
muriatic acid, suggested by the circumstance already mention- 
ed, of its { forming, with phosp! horus and hydroge n, an acid re- 
sail ling that hitherto mysterious substance. IT laving thorough- 
ly purified the solution by distillation from lime, and then mixed 
it with a solution of nitrate of silver, a yellowish precipitate was 
thrown down. ‘This being faved, became red; and being decom- 
posed by — ate of potash, cave an oxide of silver, and a mat- 
ter solved, or rather su: pended in the water, from which, when 
collected iy the fiitre, the exbihition of sulphuvic acid produced 
the ae vas. When the pre cipitute was in hike man- 
ner boiled i n potash solution, it afford ted the substance, if the 
same acid was applied : nor had it any appearance, in other re- 
spects, of muriate of silver; on the e yntr: ary, it had all the cha- 
racters of a compound of silver and the peculiar substance, form- 
ed by melting them together ; and inay therefore be safely al- 
lowed to be stich a cor npound. 

The suspicion respecting muriatic acid being thus in a great 
measure removed, ovr author pri ae Rage grave: and at- 
te *mypted the decom position of the subst , by means of sub- 

stances having a strong attraction for oat gen and chlorine, (the 
term used by him, as our readers may remember, for oxymuri- 
atic acid), and by substances having a sirong attraction for the 
bases that aitract oxygen. If, as was supposed probable, the 
body containcd e ither oxygen or chlorine, these substanees would 
either attract or precipitate the bases in question. ‘The substan- 
ces that most strongly attract oxygen and chlorine, are the new 
alkaline metais ; and the chlorine itself is the substance chiefly 
remarkable for precipitating oxygen from its uaion with inflam- 
mnable bases. 

The first experiment instituted with a view to precipitate the 
supposed base to which oxygen wight be united in the substance, 
is one of the most interesting that occurs in the course of the 
inquiry.—at least if we rightly comprehend a material part of it 
which the narrative leaves rather doubtiul. Potassium (the me- 
tallic base of Potash) was heated in a glass tube, and the sub- 
stance was passed over it in vapour. As soon as the vapour 
came in contact with the metal, there was an inflammation; the 
metal burning slowly with a pale blue light,—and no gas was 

disengaged. ‘Lhe substance formed was white, fusible, aud 
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soluble. When sulphuric acid was applied to it, an efferves- 
cence took place, and the violet-coloured gas was evolved. Our 
author infers from this examination, that the white substance 
was merely a compound of the potassium and the peculiar body 
which had remained undecomposed. We could have wished 
that he had inore distinctly stated the absence of oxygen gas in the 
experiment, and that no potash was formed b, the process. 
We should suppose it was so: and what is mentioned afterwards 
of heating other metals ¢ out of the contact of air,’ with the 
substance, confirms the supposition. An expression used fur- 
ther on, gives additional weight to the construction here put on 
the process: Lor the author speaks, referring to that process, 
of * the combustion of potassium in the vapour of the substance. ’ 
Here, then, is a very remarkable phenomenon, not with rela- 
tion merely to this new body, but titrowing no small light upon 
the general theory of combustion, Itis a complete case of com- 
bustion without oxygen. We took occasion m: iny years ago, 
see Vol. II. p. 2 bel, to point out the exce ptions to the new or 
antiphlogistic theory, arising from cases of light and heat, pro- 
duced without the presence of the gas which that theory deems 
to be their peculiar formation. We could then only refer to ex- 
periments, wherein ignition, ot light and heat, issuing from 
hodies in their solid or fluid states, was exhibited. The well- 
known experiment of fusing sulphur and iron in vacuo, is the 
most remarkable instance. Their union evolves much heat and 
fj ight: The mass is in a red, or even white, heat, though no air 
ratever, Hor avy substance containing oxygen is present. ‘The 
‘rnition of bodies which attract none ‘of the base of oxygen gas 
seemed another case of the same kind. But an example was 
wanting of flame so produced, that is, ignited vapour; of bo- 
dies, for example, uniting in the state of gas, without oxygen, 
and giving out light and heat in that union. Some time alters 
forwards we noticed an apparent case of a flame thus produced 
Vol WL p. 100.) in the experiments of some Italian chemists : 
but it seemed to be of rare and uncertain occurrence in their pro- 
cess ; and, having excited little of their attentions it could not 
with any kind of safety be relied on. We therefore suggested 
a very practicable form of experiment, by which such an ef= 
fect might be produced ; namely, by means of an apparatus 
then described, in which zinc, a volatile metal, should be ex- 
posed to heat in vacuo, and its fumes or vapour made te mect 
those of salphur. Our expectation was, from the former ex- 
periment on the union of sulphur with a fixed metal, that this 
combination would produce a real flame without oxygen gas. 
Now, the experiment of Sir Humphry Davy has precisely done 
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so in another manner ; or rather, by exhibiting vapour of a dif- 
ferent kind to a-very combustible metal, still without oxygen, 
The violet gas and potassium in contact, with heat appli ied to 
them, unite, and there is a flame formed during their union. 
In one respect this is more contradictory to the new French 
theory, than the process suggested by us: for we intended that 
the heat should supply volatility to both the solid bodies : where- 
as, here, one of them only is made aériform by heat; and its con- 
tact with the other in a heated state also, but not volatilized by 
the heat, increases its disposition to take the state of gaseous 
fluidity exactly as oxygen gas does ; and light and heat are giv- 
en out during the combination of the two bodies, both in va- 
pour. This is therefore as complete an example as could be 
desired, of inflammation produced by a vapour or gas diflerent 
from oxygen gas, and in the very same manner in Ywhich that 
gas produces flame. ¢ But we return to the more immediate 
subject of investigation. 

Chlorine united with the substance, and did not at all decom- 
pose it: oxygen gas and oxymuriates did not at all affect it. 
The formation of metallic oxides by its union with metals, men- 
tioned by the French chemists, appears to be entirely the effect 
of moisture, or other acc idental admixture of bodies containing 
oxygen ; tor when metals, as iron, zinc, tin, mercury, &c. were 
he ated without any air, and thus exhibited to the new substance, 
they united without any violent action; and when the com- 
pound was examined by reagents which contained no oxygen, 
as ammonia, there were no traces found of oxides. 

This substance unites readily with phosphorus; and their com- 
bination evolves an acid gas of a pungent odour, and peculiar 
properties. Its smell resembles that of muriatic acid; but on 
examination it is found to contain no such acid, nor any other. 
It is a compound of the new substance and hydrogen. Hence 
arises the question, how the hydrogen is furnished ? Does it 
come from the new body, or from the phosphorus, or from some 
water present in the experiment? By distilling the substance 
through quicklime, almost all moisture was separated ; and in 
this case the acid gas gave much less hydrogen than before, un- 
til moisture was added, when the hydrogen again became abun- 
dant. From some other p: articulars related by the author, it 
seems improbable that any sensible supply of the ‘hydrogen could 
come froin the phosphorus ; although certainly electrical expe- 
riments detect a minute portion of it ia that body. 


{ Potassium inflames in muriatic acid gas; but this being, accord- 
ing to the French theory, an acid, and supposed to contain oxygens 
would be deer d no’ exception. 
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But no part of this inquiry deserves more attention than the 
experiment repeated after the French chemists, on a solution of 
the substance in potash, which rapidly unites with it, forming 
a brown compound. When this is evaporated, and the residue 
heated to redness, there remains a substance seemingly the same 
with that formed by uniting potassium with the substance. It 
this process oxygen is given out, evidently the oxygen of the 
potash, as the author observes. But it is singular that he does 
not observe, that his own great discovery of the decomposition 
of the alkalies might thus have been made in an easy and sim- 
ple way, had he never succeeded in decompounding those bo- 
dies by the electrical process. The accidental circumstance of 
the saltpetre manufacturer finding the new substance among his 
pots and kelp, would have led to this, one of the most bril- 
liant scientific exploits in our times, by one or two simple steps. 
One of the first experiments which the chemist would have 
made, must have decomposed the alkalies ;—for M. Courtois had 
accidentally stumbled upon a substance, which happens to have 
so extraordinary an affinity for inflammable bases, that it unites 
greedily with them, and precipitates the oxygen with which they 
were previously combined in apparently indissoluble union.— 
This is perhaps the only instance in which mere chance, without 
any investigation, was even very near le ading to a grand philo- 
sophical discovery : but it is not, by a hundred, the only case in 
the history of science, in which satisfactory proof is afforded, 
that if one man, or one accident, or one inquiry, had not led 
to a discovery at a particular time, the step would have been 
made soon after by other means. ‘The history of maritime dis- 
covery especially, is full of such examples. 

The union of the new body with potash, led the author to 
discover a class of substances, ex xactly resembling hyperoxy- 
muriates in their qualities, and formed in a similar manner. 
‘The oxygen of the potash unites with a portion of the sub- 
stance and a portion of the metallic base, while the remaining 
portion of that base unites with the remaining portion of the 
tiew substance, without any oxygen. The reader will easily 
perceive the close analogy between this process, and the decom- 
position and recomposition by which hyperoxymuriates are 
formed. ‘The triple compound crystallizes, detonates when thrown 
on burning coals, and deflagrates with oe ircoals; its taste also ree 
sembles that of hyperoxymuriate of potash. ‘Che binary com- 
pound does not crystallize or detonate; and is indeed the same 
body as that formerly described to result from uniting potassium 
with the new substance. When sulphuri ic or nitric acids are exhi- 
ited to the triple compound, part of the oxygen unites with the 
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metal, so'as to form potash, which unites with the acid, and the 
violet vapour flies-off. When muriatic acid is used, a sub- 
stance resembling the compound of chlorine and the new body 
is formed. With the binary compound this acid forms the pecu- 
jiar acid formerly described, as resulting from the union of the 
substance and hydrogen. 

The French chemists having discovered a highly fulminating 
compound, on exposing the substance to ami nonia, our author 
endeavours to show, by two experiments, which however are 
not quite decisive, that ‘the hydrogen of the ammonia is in part 
driven off, while the azote be longing to that part unites with 
the substance. It must, however, be observed, that in other 
bodies, which, like this, are known to explode on the lowest de- 
grees of heat, or even on the least friction being applied, de- 
vive that pfoperty from the presence of azote. The experi- 
mental part of this paper concludes with some trials, (admutted 
hy the ingenious author not to be satish actory), in order to as- 
certain the proportion in which the substance unite s with hydro- 
gen, so as to form an acid, as compared with the proportion 
in which other substances unite with oxygen, chlorine, &c. to 
form other acids. Le also gives some rather loose approxima- 
tions to the specific | gravity of the new acid which it forms. Such 
niquiries, if not accurate, are really worth nothing :—the whole 
question is with regard to numbers and proportions; and it is 
far better to wait a : little longer, than to put up with the wrong 
numbers in the mean time. 

This paper then states several inferences, drawn from the ex- 
periments, chiefly as to their detailed results: bat as we have 
already given the results, rather than the steps of the experi- 
ments, we need not recapitulate these. We acknowledge ourselves 
still somewhat inclined to hesitate about the only general inter 
ences to which the author points, viz. that the substance is quite 
simple, and separate trom all others, as well as new. here 
does certainly appear to be a strong analogy, or rather resem- 
blance to, and connexion with, muriatic acid. It is strange 
that this similarity in character should meet us so constantly,— 
breaking out as it were at every turn of the investigation, both 
in the qualities of the body itself, and its different compounds 
with other bodies. We cannot help still suspecting, that a more 
intimate connexion will be discc vered. 

Sir Humphry Davy is always (and, if we rightly remember, has 
always, from his first essays, been) a dillettanti in nomenclature. 
Above a page of this tract is devoted to naming the substance 
and its compounds. ‘The author is not indecd the discoverer ; 
but he scems to claim the right of naming (one of the few per- 
suisites of the philosopher's trade), as the importer of the disee- 
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very. The French chemists have called the substance one, 
from ‘, violas—and its acid Aydroionic acid. ¢ Siv Humphry is 
ap prehensive that in English this word would lead to confusion 
when compéunded, because it would form such doubtful adjec- 
tives as Jonic and Jonian; and therefore he will have a d insert- 
ed, to avoid all confusion between geography or architecture, 
and chemistry !—thai is to say, we presume, lest a person talk- 
ing of Ionic particles should be supposed to mean fragments of 
the Ionic order; ov, when mentioning Tonian salts, or Ionian 
solution, should peradventure be thought to speak of the Lonian 
Sea! {tis lamentable to think that the poor French are still 
in great danger from this ambiguity; for our author must 
surely have iearnt at the Louvre, that denique and Jonien, are 
the Irench for what we call lonic and Ionian. We must allow, 
indeed, that he has asked but little when be begs for ad; and 
moreover, he deduces his title legitimately from the Gre ek iawons, 
rtolaceus,—whence he would say todine. He then disports him 
pleasingly in various compounds; and propownds a method of 
using the vowels as a kind of artificial memory to aid in classing 
the combinations. 


NUIT. Dteflections on the Present State of Affairs on the 
Continent, as connected with the Question of a General and 
Permanent Peace. Syo. London. 1814. 


V Tx certainly do not propose, in the two little pages that are 
left of this Number, to enter at all upon the great and 
comprehensive subject announced in the title we have tran- 
scribed ; but we cannot come again before the Public, without 
saying one word upon that branch of it which not only touch- 
es the peace and happiness of a great part of Europe more near- 
ly than any other ;—but involves—more than they have yet been 
involved in the whole history of her connexion with the Conti- 
vnent—the honour and the ultimate interests of this country. 
At the approaching Congress of Vienna, the fate of PoLtanp— 
a great part of which is actually left without any legitimate go- 
vernment in the mean time—will necessarily be decided :—as far 
as the resolutions of the powers there assembled are able to decide 
7 And England, a leading party in that Assembly, must, for 
e first time, take an active, deliberate, and solemn part in ‘the 
7 ‘cision! ‘There never was an occasion on which it was so im- 
portant to herself, and to the whole civilized world—we may 
even say to mankind at large—-that she should take ber part 
wisely, and well, 
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We shall say nothing of the manifest injustice of the subver- 
sion of this antient and interesting State—nothing of the degra- 
dation, and actual and complicated misery, to which it has re- 
duced every one of its inhabitants: But it is impossible that we 
should ever cease to speak of the tremendous evils which have 
been generated by the example—and which must continue to be 

gencrated while that example is allowed to remain. The fabric 
of European polity has just escaped from that dreadful concus- 
sion which it so lately sustained from the torrent of French con- 
quest and usurpation: And now, when the owners and the ar- 
chitects are assembled, in anxious consultation, to ascertain what 
damage it has suffered, and how it may be most effectually re- 
paired, it is impossi ble that our eyes should not be turned to 
that fearful .and gaping breach, in the very keystone of the 
arch, which was made by the partition of Poland! We live 
now in the days of retribution and atonement. Domineering 
ambition has at length been cast down in the pride of its havoc. 
Nations have banded together in the name of Justice—and in that 
name have conquered—and a new and a happier order of things 
seems to be beginning, with the restoration of national indepen- 
dence, and the proscription of all systems of oppression. ‘The 
- owed principle of the grand confederacy, which has so recent- 
y delivered the world, was, that all should be united for the 
ae of all—that the independence of each state should be 
secured by the combination of its neighbours——and that hence- 
forward they alone should be put in jeopardy who attempted to 
yiolate that mutual paction of defence by which all were defend- 
ed. Is it not natwral, in such a moment, to look for the resto- 
ration of Poland? Or shall we see no restorations but those that 
are accompli*ied by force ?—and shall those by whom that force 
was used, and who have claimed and obtained such unexampled 


glory for the ends they professed to have in view in the use of 


it, give the lie to their professions by their conduct ?—And while, 
with an air of generous detestation, they wrest all his usurpa- 
tions from the vanquished foe, quietly retain for themselves pos- 
sessions as foully usurped, and only to be retained through still 
greater crimes and sufferings? Shall they 
* Who smote the foremost man of all this world 

But for protecting robbers—shall they now 

Contaminate their fingers with base spoils, 

And sell the mighty space of their large honours 

For needless cities and rebellious plains?’ 
What a scene of triumph must such a consummation afford to 
those who make audacious mocks at the profes<ions of Sovereigns, 
and insolently represent all established governments as essenually 
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false and oppressive !—what a fatal mortification to those who had 
dared to hope well of human nature—and to look forward to the 
rise of a higher and a firmer structure of society, founded upon 
a more generous and enlightened loyalty to Princes no longer the 
victims of jealousy and suspicion, but willing to trust both their 
glory and their security to the gratitude and affection of their 
people !—On the other hand, what a noble proof would this 
spontaneous and heroic act of Justice afford of the sincerity 
of those professions, under which so much has been already 
done, and so much held out to the world—what a solid and de- 
Jightful assurance of the actual progress which this age has made 
in happiness and virtue—and how vast an encouragement to all 
who, in public or in private life, wait only for high example to 
decide for liberality! What a glorious contrast too would it 
furnish to those schemes of selfish and unrelenting ambition un- 
der which the world has so lately suffered, and “how great and 
salutary a discredit would it throw on all those acts of unprin- 
cipled aggression which have hitherto received but too general a 
sanction trom the proceedings of powerful governments! What 
never dying honour, finally, and what incalculable additions of 
substantial influence and power would be gained by the Illustri- 
ous Individuals who should thus seal their high professions by a 
solemn sacrifice of all unjust acquisitions—and, nobly treading 
back the erroneous steps of their predecessors, should freely re- 
store to an injured and generous nation, the independence of 
which they have been despoiled! ‘The time is now come, we 
are persuaded, when such an expiation is likely to be made—for 
the time is come when it is not only wished tor, but expected. 
In this country, at least, the sentiments which we have just been 
attempting to express, are universal ;—and, in a matter where we 
have no partial or peculiar interest, the impression and the voice 
of this country, may fairly be taken for those of enlightened 
Europe iu general. 

It is not, however, for the sake of again expressing those sen- 
timents, nor merely for that of calling the public attention to 
them at this critical moment, that we have been induced to close 
our present publication with this mention of Poland. It is 
chiefly for the purpose of urging won the people, and conse- 
quently upon the government of E ung land, the imports int consi- 
deration that they have never yet given any positive or direct 

sanction to the subversion of that unhappy state—and that they 
are now called upon for the first time to express their sentiments 
with regard to it:—that the moment is now come when they 
must either redeem, or incalculably aggravate, the sin of their 
original neutrality or passive acquiescence in that fiagitious pro- 
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ceeding ; and either dishonour themselves by a spontancous and - 
solemn accession to the greatest successful crime which stains 
the annals of the world,—or expiate the guilt of their first neglect 
by a vigorous attempt to redress the mighty wrong which was 
then inflicted,—not on Poland only, but on the gene ral cause of 
national independence i in every quarter of the world. Circum- 
stances, we think, are now eminently favourable for the accom- 
plishment of this great work ; not only from the general posture 
of the great drama of European affairs, and the character of the 
Jeading Actors, but from the situation of the different parties 
who are immediately concerned in the pre ject. 

The censummation of this memorable outrage—the actual 
subversion and annihilation of a state which long ranked as the 
fourth in the European commonwealth, did not take place till 
Jate in 1795—more than three years after January 1792—the 
period to which it is the pri fessed object of the great powers 
allied against Bonaparte to bring back the condition of all those 
countries which had been ruined or overthrown in the diserders 
which succeeded each other after that period. ‘The destruction 
of Poland, therefore, is a more recent event than the destruction 
of the French monarchy,—and is coeval with the destruction of 
Dutch independence ; both which have been restored without 
the least surmise that the claim for such restoration had become 
obsolete by the lapse of time, or that the intermediate state of 
things had become the settled and habitual one of either coun- 
try. In point of fact, it will not be disputed that Poland has 
manifested her impatience and suffering under this new state of 
things, far more violently and constantly than either France or 

Holland: and there are even circumstances in her recent his- 
tory, that would render its continuance still more cruel ond in- 
tolerable. ‘Though the kingdom of Poland was suppressed in 
1795, the nation was again restored to something of a separate 
existence, by the erection of the Grand Dutchy of Warsaw in 
1507 ; and the national pride and patriotic feelings of its ardent 
populs ition have, evtr since that time ; been In some meas ure era- 
tified by this partial restitution, and at once soothed and inflamed 
by perpetual hopes and proniiscsof a more complete emane ipation. 
It is now generally understood, that by the secret articles of the 
treaty, concluded between Bon: aparte and the E umperer of Aus- 
tria in March 1812, provisions were made for the restoration of 
the kingdom of Poland—and conypensations adjusted for the ces- 
sions which were consequently to be demanded of Austria. It 
was by this lure that Bonaparie att: iched to himself those brave 
and illustrious Poles, whose valour «ilded and retarded his final 
surugele for dominion; and whose uucxtinguishable love for the 
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honour and the name of their country, will ever lead them to 
pour out their blood, like water, in any contest which holds out 
the most distant hope of its redemption. Poland, therefore, is in 
that state inwhich the refusal of its complete reestablishment will 
be more bitterly felt, and more d: angerously resented, than at any 
per iod since its subversion; and in which its reduction to the state 
in which it was before 1807 would actually be an outrage, and a 
crime not less enormous than that which was consummated in 
1795. The new state which was then created under the name 
of the Grand Dutchy of Warsaw, has been recognized by all the 
parties to the original partition—and indeed by every one of the 
powers who are now to sit in -judgment on its destiny, except 
Kngland alone—who never recognized the original partition, 
and is not bound, therefore, to ‘acknowledge one foot of soil 
which formed part of the ancient kingdom of Poland, as the ter- 
ritory of any other kingdom. The condition of Poland itself, 
therefore,—as recently. suppressed—partly restored—and filled 
with recent hopes and promises of complete restor ation, —is un- 
questionably such as to hold out the strongest inducements to 
extend to it also the benefit of that great principle of restoration 
which has been so proudly proclaimed, and so nobly realized in 
other instances, by those very Sovereigns in whose power it is 
to make its best application here. 
With regard to the condition of those powers themselves, a- 
gain, we have already said that Lugland has never disgraced 
herself by any accession or direct recognition of any one of the 
uccessive acts of rapine by which this monstrous — has been 
accomplished ;—and the same thing may be said of France. 
Both these great powers were guilty no doubt of a Nn and fa- 
tal desertion of their duty as guardians of the general interests of 
civilized Europe, when they stood quietly by and saw one of its 
greatest and most antient states thus torn to pieces and devoured 
by its neighbours: But they were no sharers in that disgraceful 
proceeding ; they had no participation or concern in it what- 
soever; and their hands and tongues are still free and unfeiter- 
ed, therefore, for remonstrance and resistanee—-which, if not 
interposed at the moment, never could be so effectually interpos- 
ed as at present. ‘They are not only free to remonstrate and re- 
sist—but they are at last called upon either to do so, or to take 
an active and ° villing share in crimes with which they have not 
t been contaminated—and wiliully to dishonour themselves in 
i eyes of the work! by a deliberate accession, after the fact, to 
atrocities from which they can derive no bevelit! —OF the dispor i- 
tons and lee lines of the peo} le of Engl: ind no doubt ean b« ei tcr- 
taincd—and none we h pre al 1d trust ol the conduct of ii Laoverh- 
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ment.—On the cooperation and good wishes of the Court of 
France we think a similar reliance may be placed. No other Go- 
vernment ought to be so zealous in the cause of restorations—and 
the whole course of its antient and of its modern policy runs in the 
same direction. ‘These two, however, are almost the only neutral 
and impartial parties who are to assist at the approaching deliber- 

ations ;—and as the pretensions of the rest will probably be in 
a good degree balanced against each other, ¢heir concurrence, in 
a measure so strongly recommended by every consideration of 
justice and sound policy, can scarcely fail to be attended with ef- 
fect. 

Even of the interested parties, however, we are disposed to 
presume favourably. Of the Emperor Alexander, by far the 
most important of the whole, it is impossible to presume other- 
wise. He has given the world a right to expect from him a 
strain of conduct, above the little views and low ambition of ordi- 
nary politicians; and is bound, as we cannot doubt that he is dis- 
posed, to exemplify at home, the high maxims which he so mag- 
nanimously supported and enforced abroad.—Austria, which par- 
ticipated in that glory, shares also in this obligation: and be- 
sides, her recent compact in 1812, ought to debar her from 
all pleas of secure and undisturbed possession, and be held still 
more binding upon her under the more favourable circumstan- 
ces which have since occurred ; unless she chooses to avow, that 
she was willing to yield more to Bonaparte, by whom she was op- 
pressed and insulted, than to the more powerful and magnani- 
mous Allies, by whom she has been delivered from his thraidom, 
and restored to her ancient place and dignity.—The claims of 
Prussia will, on all accounts, be still more easily disposed of. 

If these States, indeed, are rightly awake to their own inte- 
rests, they can scarcely fail to see and feel that, their substan- 
tial power and security will be increased, instead of being dimi- 
nished, by the relinquishme nt of those ruined and disaffected 
provinces, which constitute a part, not of their strength, but 
their weakness,—and are at once the perpetual occasions of hos- 
tility, and the points through which it is most likely to penetrate 
to their vitals. By the reestablishment of a lawful and friendly 
state, bound, by the very event of its restoration, in ties of grati- 
tude to them all, and yet jealous of too close an alliance with a- 
ny, each would, 3 in fact, obtain a far more secure frontier against 
the others, than can ever be constituted by the dejected and 
wasted provinces which now gird their borders with a population 
perpetually on the eve of a justifiable insurrection, and afford- 
ing but slender resources, even if they were sincerely attached to 
jdeir interest. Some new arrangements on their respective 

! 
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frontiers will, no doubt, be required ; but none which can oc- 
casion any serious embarrassment to parties sincerely desirous of 
a fair adesieis adjustment. 

Looking even to their immediate and peculiaf interests, there- 
fore, we conceive that those states will be great and certain 
gainers by that act of Justice, for which, at the same time, they 
will receive and deserve the praises of high and heroic genero- 
sity. —But, looking to that larger, and more important interest 
which is common to them with us, and with all the members of 
civilized society, the advantages which they will reap, will be 
great beyond all calculation or r example. Such an act, we con- 
ceive, concurring with the other memorable events of the same 
critical season, will at once secure and ameliorate all the esta- 
blished monarchies and existing governments of Europe. It 
will fix for ever, and in every country, the opinion which the 
people is to entertain of the principles and policy of their rulers : 
—And considering what a preponderating influence already be- 
longs to that opinion, and what additional force it is obviously 
destined to acquire, we do not think that we say too much, when 
we add, ‘That upon their decision of this great question, it de- 
pe ade— whether Europe is to continue, for centurics yetto come, in 
a course, on the whole, of peace and improvement, ‘under its pre- 
sent constitution,—or whether, at the close of no very great nuin- 
ber of years, it is again to be agitated with revolts and revolu- 
tions, and plunged through a series of still more extensive dis- 
orders, into the same hazard of universal despotism, from which 
it has so lately escaped. 

It is impossible to await the issue of those most momentous 
deliberations, without great anxiety and some apprehension: — But 
we confess that our hopes preponder rate, and that our anticipa- 
tions, upon the whole, are favourable. Whatever may be the re- 
sult, however, our earnest prayer, and most confident assurance is, 
that England at least will be found in the place and the posture 
that becomes her name and character ; and th: at, as the body of 
the nation is, and has always been, unanimous in its reprobation 
of those proceedings on which its government has too long been 
silent, so no consideration will ever induce its representatives, 
now that this silence must be broken, to belie those feelings 
ef which it is impossible they should be ignorant—or to dishon- 
our the British name, by a deliberate and unprofitable accessivm 
to a crime against liberty, humanity, and policy. 
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BRITISH anp FOREIGN SCIIOOL SOCIETY, 

In a preceding Number, (vol. XIX. p. 19.), we intimated to 
our readers, that the Publishers of this W ork were ready to 
receive contributions for the support of that great system 
of Education for the Poor, which was first set on foot by 
the patrons of Mr Lancaster, and is now carried on upon 
an improved and far more comprehensive plan by persons 
of al] religious persuasions. We now beg leave to repeat 
this offer and invitation ; and to submit, for the informa- 
tion of those to whom the subject may not be familiar, the 
following short statement of the present state of this under- 
taking. 


Tne importance of the British System of Education to the 
best interests of mankind is so universally ackn owledged, that 
no arguments are now requisite to recommend it to public no- 
tice. 

The British and Foreign School Society is established for the 
promotion of schools in all parts of the world; and as it is ap- 
prehended that many benevolent persons, ho would be grati- 
fied with its success, are not acquainted with the pecuniary bur- 
thens which retard its progress, the following particulars are 
respectfully stated. 

During the first ten years of the labours of the founder of 
the British System, by reason of having no established commit- 
tee nor funds adequate for the building of school-rooms, train- 
ing of masters, and making the requisite preparations for the 
diffusion of his plan, he became involved in debt, and experi- 
enced difficulties which threatened the absolute ruin of his af- 
fairs, and the entire suppression of his method of instruction. 

At this juncture, in 1808, he was extricated by the prompt 
exertions of a few persons, ae at sundry times have advanced 
above 6000/., and have also devoted much of their time and 
personal exertion to support so useful an establishment, without 
which it is probable that the world would not now have been in 
possession of this valuable Institution. 

By these exertions a great number of schools have been esta- 
blished in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; and the system has 
been introduced into Asia, Africa, and America, by persons 
trained and qualified at the Parent Institution. In less than 
seven years many thousand children of both sexes, have been 
rescued from ignorance, and have been directed into the pathis 
of virtue and piety. 

At this important period the most unexpected facilities pre- 
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sent themselves for the spread of the British System throughout 
Kurope.. The anxiety of benevolent persons on the Continent 
ought to be regarde das an it mperions call upon the sympathy 
and assistance of Britons, to furnish the prexequisites of quali- 
fied schoolmasters, and lessuns in the various European lan- 
guages. * It must be obvious that so great a burthen for the 
sublic good ought not to be suffered to press on a few disinter- 
ested individuals, and that some effectui | means ought to be ta- 
ken to place the funds of so impertant an Institution on a re- 
spect: able footing, and enable the Committee to extend the bless- 
ing of universal educi ition to every part of the world. 

“Hitherto no active steps have been taken to ace omplish this 
desirable obj: ct. ‘Those who advanced their property to save 
the plan from destruction, have waited in patience, and have 
laboured to promote the general good, in the fullest confidence, 

when the public should be convinced of the importance of 

‘work, they would then hberaily contribute to place it upon 

oundation. ‘That period is now arrived. Persons in 


The Rev. Dr Sclwwabe, the Foreign Secretary of the Society, 
is now in Germany establishing correspoudences. Hopes are enter- 
tained for the introduction of the system into Russia: And the fol- 
lowing extracts of Ictters received from France, exhibit the anxiety 
which prevails in that country tor a mode of instruction, which this 
Socicty can supply.— 

, Eviract of & Letier Sro m the South of France. 

“¢ | ret o you thanks tor your verv agreeable present of a stereo- 
type New Testament of the edition of London 1507, printed at the 
expense of one Bible Society. 

* Among us, the scarcity of copies of the Holy Bible is not so 
great as of those capable of reading it. It is a deplorable evil. It 
is true that a great part of the people in our southern provinces is 
deprived of the Bible, because they cannot read it. The we cipal 
desire of the friends of religion is, that there should be established 
auong us a greater nwwber of inferior schools, where they should 
teach at least to read, aud where children might be admitted 
gratis. - 

Leatract of a Li t/ Sre ya Gentleman near B urdeaux. 

© It is then absolutely necessary, if we have not the guilty pro- 
ject of annihilating all the fruits of our bloody sacrifices, to make 
known to the paternal Government of France the necessity which 
exists for the establishment of primary schvols for children ‘of beth 
sexes, in which they should be taught to respect religion, For thts 
purpese, a foundation should be obtained trom the Gevernment for 
a sciminary, wh they shou! repare young pe ple for the hmport- 
aut work of schoolimeasicrs. 
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general are convinced of the great utility of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society; and it is presumed, that an appeal to 
their generosity will not be fruitless, when it is considered that 
ar larger sums are easily raised for objects of inferior im- 
portance. 

The sum required to relieve this society from its difficulties, 
and place it upon a respectable and efficient foundation, is esti- 
mated at 10,000/.; and it surely would be thought an unwar- 
ranted reflection on British liberality to say that for such a pur- 
pose it would be difficult to raise such an amount. The plan 
now proposed is, that 100 individuals should each of them un- 
dertake to raise the sum of 100/. among their friends, to be ap- 
plied to the firm establishment of the British and Foreign School 
Society. If this can be accomplished, the annual subscriptions 
of the public will be sufficient to carry on the Institution ; and 
no impediment would remain to the most active exertions for 
diffusing the blessings of knowledge to the population of the 
whole world. 

The Finance Committee strongly recommend to the friends 
of universal education the adoption of this plan ; and will be hap- 
py to receive the names of such gentlemen as may be willing to 
unite in this effort 

It is proposed, that as the money shall be received, it shall 
immediately be invested in the public funds in the names of Sa- 
MUEL Wuirsreapb, M. P., Joun Jackson, M. P., Samuen 
Hoare, jun., and WitiiaM ALLEN, as trustees ; and if in the 
course of two years, reckoning trom Ist Jan. 1515, it dues not, 
with accumulated interest, amount to the sum of 10,000/., the 
contributors shall reccive their principal and interest, if they 
desire it, or it shail be applied in such way as each shall direct. 

Cuaries Barciay, 
R. H. Manrren, 
Davip Ricarpo, 


Robert SLADE, > 
tr SLADE rc - 

; yo omnniittee. 

S. W. Tracey, ' 


Finance 


SAMUEL WHITBREAD, 
SAMUEL Woobs, J 
Communications will be thanklully received by the Treasurer, 
Mr WituiaM ALLEN, Plough Court, Lombard Strect; and the 
Secretary, Mr Joseru Fox, Argyll Strect. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Srom May to August 1814. 


a 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine; a Periodical Work, exclusively devot- 
ed to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. (Published Quarterly.) 
No. LIX., being the Third Number of Vol. XV. Price 3s. 

General Report of the Agricultural State and Political Circum- 
stances of Scotland; drawn up for the Consideration of the Board 
of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, under the direction of 
the Right Honourable Sir Joun Sixciair, Baronet. 5 vol. Svo. 
41. 4s. 

General View of the Agriculture of the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands; with Observations on the Means of their Improvement ; 
drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture. By 
John Shirreff. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the Grubber; an Instrument recently introduced 
into East Lothian, for pulverizing the Ground, and diminishing the 
Expense of Cultivation. By Jotm Shirreff. Is. 6d. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a Course of Lectures 
for the Board of Agriculture. By Sir Humphry Davy. Second e- 
dition, in 8vo. 18s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Cathedral Antiquities of England; or an Historical, Archi- 
tectural, aad Graphical Illustration of the Cathedral Churches. By 
John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. No. I. Medium 4to. 12s.—Imperial 
4to, 14.—Crown folio, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Super royal folio, 2. 2s.—Su- 
per royal folio, Proofs and Etchings on Indian Paper, 4d. 

Outlines from the Greek, Roman, and Etruscan Vases. By Sir 
W. Hamilton. Royal 8vo. 17. 1s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

A Collection of Antique Vases, Altars, Patera, Tripods, Cande- 
labra, Sarcophagi, &c. trom various Museums and Collections, en- 
graved in Outline on 170 Plates; with Historical Essays. By Hen- 
ry Moses. 4to. $/. 3s.—Large Paper, 5/. 5s. 

Ornamental Designs after the Manner of the Antique. By George 
Smith. 4to. 1/. 15s. 

Pergolesi Ornaments, in the Etruscan and Grotesque Styles. 
Large folio. i. 5s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
Miscellaneous Literature; with a greatly improved Set of Engrav- 
ngs. Vol. X. Parts I. & Il——and Vol. XI. Part I. Price 28s. 
ach Part. 

Mu. XN. NO. 465, K k 
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Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. No. IV. 
Price 3s. 

Experiments and Observations on the Atomic Theory and Electri- 
cal Phenomena. By William Higgins, Esq. F.R.S. & M. RL. A. 
Svo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine-Making. 7s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Calcographiana: the Printseller’s Chronicle and Collector’s Guide. 
By James Caulfield. Svo. 15s.—Large Paper, 5/. 5s. 

Practical Directions for Flower Drawing. Illustrated by Colour- 
ed Drawings. By Patrick Syme. 4to. 14 5s. 

The Marquis of Stafford’s Collection of Pictures; arranged ac. 
cording to Schools, and in Chronological Order: With Remarks, 
and a Particular Description of each Picture. By W. Y. Ottley, 
Esq. F.S.A. 2/. 12s. 6d.—Proofs, on Indian Paper, 5/. 5s. 

The XVIth Number of the Gallery of Contemporary British Por- 
traits ;—containing Lord Castlereagh, Earl of Carlisle, Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, Bart. Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton, Richard Cumberland, Esq. 
Robert Smirke, Esq. R. A.: with short Biographical Notices. 14 
5s.—or Proof Impressions, on large Paper, 1/. 16s. 

A Collection of Portraits, sketched from Life. By George Dance, 
R. A.; and engraved by W. Daniell, A. R.A. Nos. XI. & XIL 
Folio, 1/. is. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

An Essay on the Life of Michael de l’Hopital, Chancellor of 

France. By Charles Butler, Esq. Post 8vo. 4s. 
BOTANY. 

The Classes and Orders of the Linnaan System of Botany. II 
lustrated by select Specimens of Foreign and Indigenous Plants. 
Part I. Royal 8vo. 4s.—Coloured, 6s. 

Systematic Arrangement and Description of the Plants of North 
America. By Frederick Pursh, 2 vol. Svo. 1. 16s. 

CHEMISTRY, 


Elements of Agricultural Chemistry; in a Course of Lectures for ' 


the Board of Agriculture. By Sir Humphry Davy, LL.D. &c.; 
with Engravings. Second Edition. Svo. 18s. 
DRAMA. 

Debtor and Creditor, a Comedy, in Vive Acts. By James Kea- 
ny, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Drama Recorded, or a List of Plays from the earlicst period 
to the present time. 1¢mo. 7s. 6d. 

Intrigue: a Comic Interlude, in One Act. By John P 
Is. 6d. 

Tragedies by William Sotheby, Esq.—The Death of Darnley— 
fvan—Zamorin and Zama—The Confession—Orestes. Svo. 142s. 
EDUCATION, 

A New Edition of Robinson’s Grammar of Uist 


to tie present tin e. 48, 
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A New Edition of the Tutor’s Key; containing Answers for the 
use of Tutors to Six Thousand Questions, contained.in Ten severat 
Grammars or Elementary Works. 5s. 

An Essay on Mind, and its Moral Education. 12mo. " 4s. 

Life and Death of a Sashes, or the Village of Alten; a Tale for 
Young Persons. 6s. 

The Teacher’s Assistant, or Arithmetician’s Guide. By R. S. 
M. Thomson. 12ino 

A Continuation of Early Lessons. By Maria Edgeworth. 2 vol. 
18mo._ 6s. 

The Vain Cottager; or, History of Lucy Franklin: to which are 
added, a few Hints to Young Persons in humble Life on Propriety 
in Dress. 1s, Gd. 

The Juvenile Arithmetic, or Child’s Guide to Figures; being am 
casy Introduction to Joyce’ s Arithmetic, and ali others. Is. 

Original Lett: rs of Advice to a Young Lady, on Educatic ion, Hap. 
piness, &c. By the Author of the “ Polite Reasoner.” 2s. Gd. 

A French Dictionary on a Plan entirely new; Se all the 
Words are so arranged and divided as to render their Pronunciation 
both easy and accurate; with an Index to the most difficult Words. 
By W. Smith, A. M. 8s. 6d. 

Blair’s Models of Juvenile Letters, with Topics for exercise, and 
some French, Italian, and Commercial Letters as Examples, being 
the only System by which the useful Art of Letter-writing can be 


3s. 6d. 


taught to Young Persons. A new and improved Edition. 
A Key to Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry ; containing Solutions to 


ail the Problems. By Griffich Davies. Svo. 5s. 

Young Ladies’ Guide to Practical Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 
By James Morrison. 12mo. 3s. 

Lasy and Practical Explanation of the Church Catechism. By 
the Rev. H. Marriott. Sd.; or 7s. 6d. per dozen. 

Manual of Latin Grammar. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 12mo. 
9s. Gd. 

HY DROGRAPHY. 

A New and Correct Chart of the Coasts of = and Portugal, 
on two Sheets of extra double sage unt. 8s. Gd. lined. 

A New and Correct Chart of the North Coast of Spain, from the 
Entrance of the River Adour to C ape Finisterre and Corcubion; ine 
cluding, also, particular Plans, on an enlarged Scale, and embellish. 
ed with numerous Views. By Don Vincente Tofino. 10s. Gd. on 
two Sheets. 

HISTORY, 
History of Ireland, from the earliest — to the present Time. 
sy Stephen Barlow, A.M. 2 vol. 8vo. 14. 

The Campaign in Germany and France, ao the E “piration of 
the pare signed and ratified June 4th 1813, to the Period of 
Bonaparte’s biic ition of the Throne of France ; with an Appetite. 


Kk2 ‘ 
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dix, containing all the French Bulletins issued during this Period, 
and other Official Documents. By J. Philippart esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 
li. Is. 

Parliamentary History of England. By Cobbett. Vol.XXI. Royal 
8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. 

A Literary History of the Middle Ages; comprehending an Ac- 
count of the State of Learning, from the Close of the Reign of Au. 
gustus, to its Revival in the Fifteenth Century. By the Rev. Jo- 
seph Berington. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

The Annual Register, or a View of the History, Politics, and 
Literature for the Year 1813. Svo. 16s. 

An Historical View of the Philippine Islands, their Discovery, 
Population, Language, Government, Manners, Customs, Produc. 
tions and Commerce, from the Spanish of Martinez de Zuniga, with 
a Map of the Islands. Translated by John Mavor esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 
1d. Is. 

A Narrative of the late Revolution in Holland. By G. W. Chad. 
Svo. 9s. 6d. 

An Essay towards attaining a true Idea of the Character and 
Reign of King Charles I, and the Causes of the Civil War. Ex- 
tracted from, and delivered in the very Words of some of the most 
authentic and celebrated Historians, viz. Clarendon, Whitelock, 
Burnet, Coke, Echard, Rapin, Tindal, Neal, &c. By the Rev. M. 
Towgood. The third Edition. 3s. Gd. 

LAW. 

Proofs of the Necessity of the Repeal of the Act of 5th Eliza. 
beth, cap. 4., commonly called the Statute of Apprentices. 8vo. 

Index to the Statutes at Large. By Join Raithby esq. 4to. 
3]. $s. 3 vol. 8vo. 3/. 6s. 

The Justice of the Peace and Parish Officer. By Richard Burn, 
LL.D. late Chancellor of the Diocese of Carlisle. ‘The Twenty- 
second Edition, with many Corrections, Additions, and [mprove- 
ments. By John King, of the Inner Temple, Esquire, Barrister 
at Law. 5 vol. 8vo. Sl. 10s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a Con. 
cise View of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery and Pharmacy. (Published Quarterly.) No. XL. which 
completes volume X. 3s. 

Remarks on the Pitcaithly and Dunbarney Mineral Waters. ia 
Perthshire; illustrative of their Composition and Mcdicinal Proper- 
ties ; founded on accurate Analysis, &c. By William Horsley, M.D. 
Durham Regiment. 12mo. 4s. 

Letters to the Duke of Kent on the efficacy of equable and arti- 
ficial Temperature in the treatment of Consumption. By Thomas 
Sutton, M.D. 2s, 

An Index to the Anatomical, Medical, Chirurgical, and Physio- 
logical Papers contained in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
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Royal Society of London, from 1665 to 1813; chronologically and 
alphabetically arranged, with brief explanatoryremarks. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

A Practical Account of the Fever commonly called the Bilious 
Remittent, as it appeared in the Ships and Hospitals of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet, with Cases and Dissections. By William Burnett, 
M. D. Physician to the Fleet. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Lectures on [nflammation, exhibiting a View of the general Doc- 
trines, Pathological ar-1 Practical, of Medical Surgery. By John 
Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 14s. 

An Essay on Bronchitis, or Inflammation of the Secreting Mem- 
brane of the Lungs ; second edition, much enlarged. By Charles 
Badham, M. D. 

Results of Experience in Defective Utterance. By John Thelwall, 
Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

On Cheltenham Waters. By T. Jameson, M.D. 8vo. Is. 

Facts and Observations deduced from long and extensive Prac- 
tice on Liver Complaints and Bilious Disorders in general, and on 
such derangements of these Organs as influence the Biliary Secre- 
tion, with some New and Practical Observations on the various ap- 
pearances of this important Secretion. By John Faithhorn, former- 
ly Surgeon in the East India Company’s Service. 8vo. 5s. 

An Essay on the Venereal Disease. By Richard Carmichael, 
M R.I.A. Part fl. 4to. 

The London Dispensatory. By Anthony Todd Thomson. 8vo. 
16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D. Dean of St Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin ; containing additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems not hitherto 
published: with Notes, and a Life of the Author. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. handsomely printed in 19 volumes octavo. 90. 19s. 6d. 

A few Copies are printed on royal paper, price 15/. 4s. 

Glances at Character. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters to Lady Hamilton, with a Supplement of interesting Let- 
ters by distinguished Characters. By Lord Nelson. 2 vol. 8vo. 
1/. Is. 

Letters upon the Writings and Character of J. J. Rousseau. By 
Mad. La Baronne de Stacl. S8vo. 65. 

View of French Literature during the 18th Century. 8vo. 8s. 

A Narrative of the Origin and Proceedings of the Independent 
Debating Society in Liverpool. By John Wright, President. Is. 6d. 

The Inquirer, or Literary Miscellany. No. I. 8vo, 4s. 

Thg Port-folio; containing Essays, Letters, and Narratives. 2 vol. 
12mo. 14s 

Naval Pocket Gunner. By Atkinson and Clarke. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mitigation of Slavery, in ‘wo Parts. By the late Hon. Joshua 
Steele, and William Dickson, LL.D. 8vo. i4s. 

The Plymouth Literary Magazine; or Devon and Cornwall 
Scientific Repository. No. I, 8vo. Is. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Bibliography ; comprising a ge- 
neral View of the different Subjects connected with Bibliography, 
as well as some Account of the most celebrated Public Libraries, 
ancient and modern. By Thomas Hartwell Horne.  lilustrated by 
numerous Engravings on Wood, &c. 2 vol. 8vo. 17. 8s. 

Kunopedia. By William Dobson, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Family Magazine, No, II. to be continued Monthly. Is. 

An Essay on Genius, or the Philosophy of Literature. By Joha 
Duncan. S8vo. 7s. 6d. : 

The Flowers of Wit, or a choice Collection of Bon Mots, both 
ancient and modern, with Biographical and Critical Remarks. By 
the Rev. Henry Kett. 2 vol. 12im0. 14s, 

A Narrative of the Grand Festival at Yarmouth, on Tuesday the 
19th of April. 8vo. 4s. 

The Travellers in Africa, containing an Account of the Antiqui- 
ties, Natural Curiosities, and Inhabitants. Ly Priscilla Waketicid. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India; also an Account of 
Sumatra. By Dr Heyne: with Maps and Piates. 4to. 2. 2s 
A Gazetteer of France. By E. Planta, Esq. with a Map. 45. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Forms for the Ready Calculation cf the Lengitude, with the Ta- 

les published by Joseph de Mendoza Rios, Esq. FL. R.S. folio. Is. 

The Elements cf Plane Geomctry ; containing » first Six Books 
of Euclid, from the Text «f Dr Simson, Emeritus Prof r of Ma- 
thematics in the University of Glasgow; with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. To which are added Book VII. including several 
important Propositions which are not in Euclid; and Book VIII. 
consisting ef Practical Geometry ; also Book 1X. of Pianes and their 
Intersections ; and Book X. of the Geometry of Solids. By Thomas 
Keith. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Geometria Lesitima, or an Elementary System of Theoretical 
Geometry, in Fight Books, including the Doctrine of Ratios, in 
which every Theorem is divided into distinct Heads. By Francis 
Reynard. 7s. 6d. 

MECIHIANICS. 

Practical Essays on Mill-work, and other Machinery, mechanical 
and descriptive. By R rison Buchanan, Civil Engineer. 3 vol. 
Svo. 14. 5s. Ulustrated by numerous Plates, and other igures. 

*,.* The three volumes of these Essays may be had separately, at 

Gs. 7s. and 12s. 

A Translation cf the Treatise upon Analytical Mechanics, which 
forms the Introduction to the Mechaniqu te of P. S. la Place; 
with Notes and Additions. by the Rev. J. T j lis, LB. D. 8vo. 12s. 

NATURAL IUISTORY. 
A Manual of Mineralogy. Dy Arthur Atkin, Secretary to the 


(eological Society. 7s. 
Animated Nature; or Elements of the Natural History of Ani- 
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mals; illustrated by short Histories and Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
W. Bingley, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 

A General Description of Shells, arranged according to the Lin- 
nean System. By William Wood, I. R.s. and L.S. &e. No. IV. 
Svo. 5s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Waverley, or ’tis Sixty years since. Second edition, 3 vol. 12. 1s. 

The Cabronazos, or a Spaniard in London. 2 vol. 12mo. 14s. 

Mornton. By Miss Cullen. 3 vol. 18s. 

Rosanne: or a Fathers Labour Lost. By Letitia Matilda Haw- 
kins. Svol. 14. 7s. 

Mansficld Park. By the Author of ¢ Sense and Sensibility, and 
Pride and Prejudice.’ 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Tales of Pity, intended to inculcate sentiments of Humanity. By 
A. M. P.. 18mo. 2s. 

The Prison-house, or the World we live in. By Mrs Bridget Blue- 
mantle. 4 vol. 1/. 2s. 

Conscience : a Novel. By Mrs Meeke, Author of * Matrimony,’ 
&e. 4vol. 1d 48. 

Conviction, or She is innocent. 5 vol. 12. 7s. 6d. 

Visit to London, or Emily and her Friends. My Mrs Hofland. 
4. vol. Il. 48. 

Sarsfield, or the Wanderings of Youth, an Irish Tale. By John 
Gamble, Esq. Strabance. 3 vol. 12mo. 16s. Gd. 

Alicia de Lacy, an Historical Romance. By Mrs West. 4 vol. 
12mo. 12. 8s. 

Pneumanee ; or, the Fairy of the Nineteenth Century. 2 vol. 
12mo. 10s. Gd. 

London Tales, or Reflective Portraits : calculated for the Retire- 
ment of Summer in the Country, or the Leisure Moments in Town. 
By Mrs Roche, author of * The Moor,’ &c. 2 vol. 12am. 7s. 

“The Hungarian Brothers. By Miss Anna Maria Porter, third 
edition, 3vol. 12mo. 16s. Gd. 

The Velvet Cushion. 5s. 

POETRY. 

Azora; a Metrical Romance, in four Cantos. By Michael Head, 
Esq. &vo. 10s. Gd. 

Tales in Verse, and Miscellaneous Poems, descriptive of Rural 
Life and Manners. By William Nicholson. 12mo. 5s. 

Poems on various occasions. By the Rev. W. Fernyheugh, DB. A. 
Svo. Ys. 

Anacreon in Dublin, with Notes. 8s. 

Specimens of Classic Poets. By Charles Abraham Elton. $ vol. 

vo. If. 16s. 

‘Tales imitated in English Verse. By La Fontaine. 2 vol. 12mo. 


s 


Modern Parnassus, of the New Art of Poetry; a Poem, designed 
to supersede the Rules of Aristotle, Horace, Longinus, Vida, Boi- 


© 


cau, and Pope. Foolscap $vo. 3s. 
| 
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The Works of Thomas Gray, to which are subjoined Extracts, 
Philological, Poetical and Critical, from the Author's original Ma- 
nuscripts, selected and arranged by Thomas James Mathias. 2 
vol. Royal 4to. 7/. 7s. 

The Orphans, or the Battle of Nevil’s Cross, a Metrical Romance. 
7s. 6d. 

The Paradise of Coquettes, a Poem in Nine Parts. 8vo. 9s. 

Ariadne, a Poem in Three Parts. By Lord Thurlow. 

The Satires of Juvenal, translated into English Verse, with Notes 
and Iijustrations. By Charles Badham, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems. By John William 
Smith. 8vo. 6s. 

Marion of Drymnah ; a Tale of Erin, in two Cantos. By Mathew 
Weld Hartslonge, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

A Collection of Songs, selected from the works of Mr Dibdin. 
2yol. 10s. 

Laura, or an Anthology of Sonnets (on the Petrarchan model) 
and Elegiac Quatrains; English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and German, original and translated ; with a Preface, Cri- 
tical and Biographic, Notes, and Index. By Capel Lofft. 5 vol. 
Foolscap 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Odes to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia, and his Majesty the King of Prussia. 
By Robert Southey, Poet-laureat. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

“Greece; a Poem, in three Parts, with Notes, Classical Ilustra- 
tions, and Sketches of the Scenery. By William Haygarth, A. M. 
4to. 2/. 19s. 6d. ‘ 

The General-Post Bag, or News, Foreign and Domestic : to which 
is added La Bagatelle. By Humphrey Hedgehog, Esq. Foolscap 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Europa Rediviva: a Poem. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Minstrel’s Stolen Moments, or Shreds of Fancy. 8vo. 9s. 

Childe Alarique, a Poet’s Reverie ; Wallace, a Fragment; Varia, 
the Exile ; and other Poems. By R. P. Gillies, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Peace, a Lyric Poem. By ‘Thomas Eastoc Abbott. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

Poems by Robert Bloomfield, new edition. 2 vol. 24mo. 8s. 

The Rape of Proserpine, with other Poems from Claudian ; trans- 
Jated into English Verse, with occasional Notes. By Jacob Geo. 
Strutt. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Long Ashton, descriptive of the Scenery of that Village, &c. By 
William Morgan. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems, Moral and Religious. By J. Struthers. 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
V The Excursion, being a Portion of the Recluse, a Poem. By W. 
Wordsworth. 4to. 2/. Ys. 

Cona, or the Vale of Clwyd; and other Poems. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems. By the late Mr Charles Left- 
ley. Together with a short Account of his Lite and Writings; to 
which is added a Poetical Collection. By William Linley, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 64. 
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Jack Junk, or the Sailor’s Cruize on Shore ; a humorous Poem in 
four Cantos, with a Glossary. By the Author of the Sailor Boy, 
&c. &c. With coloured Plates. 12mo. 5s. 

The New Eldorado, or the Triumphs of Elba: a Satirical Poem. 
By Matthew Rag. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Olive Branch, a Poem. By M. Crawford, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Mount of Olives, or the Resurrection and Ascension ; a Poem, 
in Continuation of Calvary. By Mrs Dixon. Foolscap &vo. 4s, 

The Cloud Messenger of Calidasa. Translated by H. H. Wilson, 
Esq. of Calcutta. 8vo. 7s. 

Poems and Translations. By the Rev. J.Bull, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
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Persia, a Poem; with Notes. S8vo. 3s. 

Laura and Jacqueline - Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Selections from the Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, arranged and 
translated by Thomas Duer Broughton, Esq.; with an Introductory 
Preface on the Literature and Poetry of the Hindoos. Foolscap 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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Work. By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. Royal 4to.  2/. 2s 
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2s. 6d 

The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope, as a Colony to 
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ty and Efficiency of our Interference for putting a Stop to the same. 
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Remarks on Madame de Stael’s Work on Germany ; in four Let- 
ters to Sir James Macintosh. 8vo. 6s. 
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Abernethy, John, F.R.S., his inquiry into the probability and ra- 
tionality of Mr Hunter’s theory of life, $84—extracts, 394. 

Alison, Archibald, LL. B. &c. Sermons, chiefly on particular sub. 
jects, by, 424—their character, ib.—extracts from his sermon on 
Autumn, 427—on Summer, 430—Fast sermon of 1801, 482— 
ditto for 1803, 434—1806, 435—and 1811, 436—ditto from the 
Thanksgiving sermon for 1814, 437. 

Appert on the preservation of animal and vegetable substances, 104. 
—observations on the art of cooking, 105—preservation of ani- 
mal bodies in a frozen state, 108—proper method of thawing 
frozen bodies, 110—mode of preserving fish on the eastern coasts 
and rivers in Scotland, ib,—method of preserving hay in some of 
the districts in England, 114—observations on Mr Forsyth’s pro- 
cess for the preservation of potatces and turnips, 115—remarkable 
instance of the preservation of three eggs found enclosed within 
the wails of a church in the Milanese, 116—Scheele’s method for 
the preservation of vinegar, 117—extracts from the work, 119— 
remarks on, and character of the work, 123. 


Berington, Rev. Joseph, his literary history of the middle ages, 229 
—the promotion of literature and human happiness being so inti- 
mately connected, shown to be the cause of the deep interest which 
mankind have taken in tracing its progress through the different 
stages of seciety, 230—Greek and Roman literature, though car- 
ried to perfection in particular departments, proven to lye within 
but a limited compass, 23!—causes of the decline of Roman li- 
terature from the ume of Augustus, 234—character of the work, 
244. 

Bourct, M., anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 317. 

British and Foreign School Society, notice respecting, 500. 

Buonaparte, character of, 4—grounds ot rejoicing for his downfall, 
ib.—contrast between and Louis XVIII. 481. 

Byron's, Lord, Corsair and Bride of Abydos, 198-—Lord Byron’s 
character as a poet, ib.—remarks on the general history of poetry, 
199—character of the Corsair, 206—-extracts, 207—~character of 
the Bride of Abydos, 220—extracis, ib. 


Carnot the republican, anecdotes of, 486. 
Caylus, Comte de, anecdote of, by M. Grimm 
Constantinople, description of, by Galt, 54. 
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Yorsair, the, and Bride of Abydos, reviewed, 198. (See Byron.) 
Cortes of Spain, Marina’s history of the, 347. 


Davy, Sir Humphry, his experiments and observations on a now 
substance which becomes a violet-coloured gas by heat, 486. 


Europe, state aud prospects of, examined, 2. 


Farquhar, Governor, his letter to the Editor respecting the slaves in 
Mauritius, 247. 

Fontaine, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 318. 

Fontenelle, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 305. 

Forsyth, Mr, observations on his process for the preservation of po- 
tatoes and turnips, 115. 

Francis, Sir Philip, his Letter to Earl Grey, 79—the stipulation by 
which Norway is to be united to Sweden, examined, 80—extracts 
from Grotius, on the right of blockade, 90—do. from Vattel, 93 
—Lord Grenville’s sentiments on the Norwegian question, 99. 


Galt, John, voyages and travels by, in the years 1809, 1810 and 
1811, containing statistical, commercial, and miscellaneous obser- 
vations on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Serigo and Turkey, 
40—character of the work, ib.—the author’s remarks on Gibral- 
tar, 41—on Sardinia, 42—on Sicily, 43—extracts, 43, 44, 47, 
50, 52—remarks on Malta, 51-—on Serigo, ib.—description of 
Constantinople, 54—account of the Idriots, 60. 

Gibraltar, remarks on, by John Galt, 41. 

Grenville, Lord, his sentiments on the Norwegian question, 99. 

Grey, Earl, letter to, by Sir Philip Francis, 79. 

Grimm, Baren de, Correspondance de, 292—character of the work, 
293—extracts, 295, 298—anecdotes of Rousseau, ib.—of Fonte- 
nelle, $05—character of Louis XIV. $07—remarks on Madame 
de Stacl’s works, $03—character of Marechal Saxe, 309—re- 
marks on the character of women, $12—on the evils of luxury, 
314—anecdotes of M. Bouret, $17—of Restaut, 318—of La Fon. 
taine, ib,—of Voltaire, ib.—of Comte de Caylus, $19. 

Grotius, extracts from the works of, respecting the right of block. 
ade, 90. 


Hamilton, Lady, Lord Nelson's letters to, $98. 

Howel’s state trials, notice respecting, 246. 

Hunter, Mr—Abernethy’s inquiry into the probability and rationali- 
ty of his theory of life, 384. 


Idriots, Galt’s account of the, 60. 
Laplace, M. le Comte, Essai Philosophique sur les Probabilités, ex- 
amined, $20. 
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Lisiansky, Captain Urey, his voyage round the world, in the years 
1803, 4, 5 and 6, 340—object of his expedition, 341—descrip. 
tion of the Marquesas Islands, 342—of the Sandwich do. 344— 
of the Russian settlements of Sitca and Cadiack, 345. 

Louis XIV., M. Grimm’s character of, $07. 


Malayan language, Marsden’s dictionary and grammar of the, 151. 

Malta, Galt’s remarks on, 51. 

Marina, Don Francisco Martinez, his history of the Cortes of Spain, 
$47. 

Marquesas Islands, description of the, 342. 

Marsden, William, Esq. F. R.S., a dictionary of the Malayan lan- 
guage by, 151. 

Marsden, William, Esq. F. R.S., a grammar of the Malayan lan- 

‘ guage by, 15l1—our imperfect acquaintance with the continent of 
India chiefiy attributable to the ignorance of the Dutch colonists, 
ib.—character of the work, 159—extracts from Mr Marsden’s 
observations on the Malayan language, 154—origin of the Ma- 
lays, 156—specimen of the Orang laut lan uage, 162—do. of 
the Samang, 163—description of the Peniatula of Malacca, 16% 
—remarks on Mr Marsden’s history of the improvement of, 166, 
and Dr Leyden’s opinion of the origin of the Malayan language, 
169—state of society among the Javanese, 173—specimens of the 
Javanese language, 174—influence of Javanese manners and cus- 
toms upon the Malays, 177—antient religion of the Javanese, 179. 


Nelson, Lord, his Letters te Lady Hamilton; with a Supplement of 
intéresting Letters, by distinguished Characters, 398—the publi- 
cation of which, severely reprehensible, ib.—object of the Editor's 
remarks upon these Letters, 399—Extracts, 402. 

Northcote, James, his Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 263. 

Norway, tne stipulation by which it is to be united to Sweden, ex- 
amined, 80. 


Ouverture, Toussaint, L’, History of, 131—remarks on the revival 
of the Slave ‘Trade in the French colonies, 132—state of the 
Slave Trade in Sajnt Domingo at the Revolution, 134—ditto in 
the Dutch colonies in 1768, 135—treaty with France. and Hol- 
land, exaniined, ib.—character of the work, 150. 


Paris, a Tour by the Rev, William Shepherd to, 468. (see Shep- 

" ber). * 

Pinkerton’s Petralogy, 63---character of the work, 64—mineralogy 
considered by Mr Pinkerton as a kingdom, 66—-his conclusions 
absurd, tb.—the divisions of his system deficient in order, 67—- 
the error pointed out, 76—extracts, 67, 70— general remarks, 78. 


Queen Consort of England, inquiry into the constitutional characte: 
of the, 444. 
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Reflections on the present state of affairs on the Continent, 493— 
reflections on the restoration of Poland, 493. 

Restaut, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, $18. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Northcote’s Life of, 263. 

Rousseau, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 298. 


Sandwich Islands, description of the, 344. 

Sardinia, Galt’s remarks on, 42. 

Saxe, Marechal, M. Grimm’s character of, 309. 

Scheele, his method for the preservation of vinegar, 117. 

Serigo, Galt’s remarks on, 51. 

Shepherd, Rev. William, his tour to Paris in 1802 and 1814, 468 
—character of the work, 469—the author’s object in first visiting 
Paris, ib.—description of the Galleries, 471—of high mass in the 
church of Notre-Dame, 472—disrepute into which republicanism 
had fallen in 1802, 473--remarks on the Musée Nationale des Mo- 
numens Frangaise, 474—description of a sitting of the National 
Institute, 475—of the English Garden at the Petit Trianon, 476 
—object of the author’s second visit to Paris, ib.—observations 
on the disposition of the people in France towards their new go- 
verament, and their feelings with respect to Bonaparte, ib.—on 
the conduct proper to be pursued by the Bourbon Princes in or- 
der to support their character with the French nation, 480—cha- 
racter of Louis XVIII. contrasted with that of Bonaparte, 481— 
Mr Burke's sketeh of the character of a prince proper for the go- 
vernment of France, ib.—description of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, 484—anecdote of the republican Carnot, 486—extracts, 471, 
478, 484. 

Sicily, Galt’s remarks on, 43. 

Sitca and Cadiack, description of the Russian settlements of, 345. 

Slave Trade, remarks on our treaty with France, permitting the re- 
vival of that trade in their colonies, 132—state of the slave trade 
in the Island of St Domingo, 134—estimate of the amount of 
the slave traffic cut off by Mr Fox’s Order in Council in 1806, 
ib.—and the amount of that trade revived by our present treaty 
with France, 135—annual importation of slaves to Guadaloupe, 
142—the mischief likely to result by giving up the French forts 
and factories on the coast of Africa, ib.—Governor Farquhar’s 
letter respecting the slaves in Mauritius, 247. 

Sotheby, W. Esq., a song of triumph by, 1—state and prospects of 
Europe examined, 2—character of Bonaparte, 4—three grounds 
of rejoicing stated for his downfall, ib.—lst, the utter impractica- 
bility of any scheme of universal dominion, established, ib.—2d, 
the impressive lesson read to Ambition, of the inevitable tendency 
of that passion to bring to ruin the power and the greatness which 
it seeks to increase, 5—3d, the derision so opportuuely thrown on 
the character of conquerors in general, 6—the restoration of the 
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Bourbons to the throne of France, as the best possible issue of the 
long struggle that has preceded, examined, 12. 














Thurlow, Lord, his poems, 411—general remarks on his Lordship’s 
} poetry, ib.—extracts, 412. 

Tuke, Samuel, his account of the Retreat, an institution for insane 
persons near York, 189 —character of the work, 190—method of 
treatment, ib.—extracts from particular cases of patients, 192~— 
classification of ditto, 193—employment, 194—good effects of 
the warm bath in some cases, 196—table of cases from the com- 
mencement of the institu:ion in 1796 to the end of 1811, 196~ 
curious case of a young woman, 197—the example of patience 
and kindness shown by Quakers to their insane, recommended to 

, other institutions, 198. 

Vattel, extracts from, on the right of blockade, 93. 

Voltaire, anecdotes of, by M. Grimm, 318. 
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